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Axzout thirty miles north-west of Stras- 
bourg, there stands on an abrupt eleva- 
tion, forming part of the romantic Vosges 
Mountains, and within a short distance 
ofthe old dividing line between the prov- 
inces of Lorraine and Alsace, the small for- 
tified town of Phalsbourg. Like the other 
links of the chain of fortresses extending 
along the eastern frontier of France, the 
place has stood many severe shocks of war. 
In former days it had a well-established 
reputation as one of the strongest points in 
Central Europe. Rising, like an eagle’s 
nest, on the crest of an isolated hill, the 
little stronghold can boast, indeed, that 
no enemy has ever forced its gates. But 
with the modern improvements in artil- 
lery, its old fame for impregnability, vin- 
dicated for the last time in 1815, against 
a besieging force of the allies, could now 
probably be maintained no longer. 

Every building of the town is comprised 
within the fortifications, which form a 
vast rectangle. Although situated on the 
great highway from Strasbourg to Paris, 
Phalsbourg has had, like all places suffer- 
ing from compression within ramparts and 
ditches, but astunted growth. The popu- 
lation, numbering less than two thousand 
souls, nine-tenths of whom are German- 
speaking Frenchmen, has experienced 
hardly any increase during the last fifty 
years, The inhabitants live, without 
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thriving, mainly upon the relatively large 
garrison. Their business consists almost 
exclusively in keeping cafés and brasseries 
for the entertainment of the military idlers 
among them, and in supplying their own 
wants and those of the inhabitants of the 
neighboring villages from small retail 
stores. The only local branch of industry, 
besides the ordinary mechanical trades, is 
the manufacture of a liquor of considera- 
ble provincial repute, known as the Hau 
de noyau de Phalsbourg. Though of plea- 
sant appearance, with its regular streets, 
a fine public square in the centre, and 
several commanding public buildings, the 
town has a devidedly provinciallook. The 
only noteworthy public institution it pos- 
sesses is a second-rate college, a depen- 
dency of the University of Nancy. 

Of this college, good or bad fortune 
made me an inmate in the year a.p. 1849, 
when I was a little more than fourteen 
yearsold, The circumstances that brought 
me to the bosom of this ALMA MATER, form 
no pleasant part of the reminiscences of 
my younger years. There was a sort of 
tradition, arising no doubt from the still 
vivid recollection of the days of French 
rule under the first Napoleon, in the small 
town of Rhenish Bavaria where I was 
reared, that French colleges, with their 
more rigid discipline, were far better places 
for curbing unruly youths than the domes- 
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tiegymnasia, In accordance with this be- 
lief, some of the less promising offsprings 
of the upper classes of the town, were re- 
gularly consigned every year to the ten- 
der mercies of the nearest colleges on the 
other side of the line, one of the best pa- 
tronized being that of Phalsbourg. The 
cause- of my condemnation to a correc- 
tionary term in the latter, was an extra- 
ordinary one. The revolutionary excite- 
meut that prevailed throughout Germany 
in 1848 and’49, had seized the rising gene- 
ration no less than people of riper years. 
When it rose to the pitch of open insur- 
rection against the royal government in 
our province, in the summer of 1849, the 
students of our local gymnasium were 
among the mostenthusiastic sympathizers 
with the democratic uprising. Though a 
mere boy, I was one of the most ardent 
democrats among my schoolmates and im- 
proved every opportunity to manifest my 
hostility to the old order of things. Our 
recitations were opened daily with a pre- 
scribed prayer, which was read by the 
members of the class in regular succession, 
and which contained a special plea for the 
preservation of “ the anointed of the Lord, 
his majesty our gracious sovereign and 
king.” Upon the establishment of a pro- 
visional government, our class agreed, that 
the portion of the prayer, relative to the 
king, should be thenceforth omitted by us. 
It so happened that my turn to read the 
prayer came first, after we had made this 
bold resolve. True to our mutual pledge, 
I skipped the condemned passage. Our 
professor having noticed the omission and 
asked me what it meant, I replied with- 
out faltering, that, as we had now a repub- 
lican government, a prayer for the king 
was not only no longer appropriate, but 
unlawful. The professor, a fanatical roy- 
alist, seemed at first entirely taken aback; 
but soon recovered from his astonishment 
and, in an enraged tone, gave us one of 
the severest lectures we had ever received 
from his lips. But his ire, of which we 
had formerly stood in great awe, had lost 
all terror for us. I refused to obey his or- 
der to read the omitted sentence, and when 
he advanced thereupon threateningly 
from his desk towards me, the whole class 
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‘jumped on the benches with a shout of 


defiance, This vanquished him. He picked 
up his hat, left the room, and was not seen 
again that day. The next morning, at 
the reopening of the class, he asked me 
quietly to read the prayer. I complied, 
but again skipped the objectionable pas- 
sage, whereupon the scene of the day 
before was repeated. Finding himself 
unable to cope with us, he announced, in 
his sternest tone, that he would no long- 
er submit to the insults of “a set of young 
rebels,” but should suspend the recita- 
tions until after the restoration of “ law 
and order” in the land should enable him 
to curb our mutinous spirit. True to his 
word, he made his exit, and did not re- 
appear in the class-room as long as the 
provisional government swayed over the 
province, 

We were by no means displeased with 
this turn of the crisis. Nor did our bold- 
ness result in any immediate disagreeable 
consequences, Freed from the fetters of 
collegiate discipline, doubly irksome in 
that period of political ferment, we spent 
our ample leisure in watching the drill 
of the republican volunteers of the town, 
escorting moving bodies of troops through 
the streets, and in attending the daily 
meetings of the “ democratic club.” Hav- 
ing no books, no professors, no overseers 
to bother us, we felt as free as birds in 
the air. My freedom was even more ab- 
solute than that of my companions. Forl 
was relieved for the time being even from 
the restraints of parental surveillance. 
My father, the presiding judge of the dis- 
trict court and a devoted royalist, had 
made himself specially odious to the do- 
minant party by severe sentences in for- 
mer political trials. Knowing that his 
liberty, if not his life, would be in danger, 
if he remained, he had left for distant 
parts with the rest of the family, leaving 
me with the servants in charge of the 
household. His absence enabled me to 
do in all things exactly as I pleased—a 
privilege, which my comrades, who re- 
mained under the parental eye, envied 
me no little. 

The fun was great, while it lasted; but 
it was not of long duration. The insur- 
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rection was short-lived. In less than six 
weeks after the institution of the provis- 
jonal government, an army of sixty thou- 
sand Prussians, under the command of the 
now King William I., invaded Rhenish 
Bavaria and swept the whole fabric out 
of existence. In spite of the apparent 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants for the re- 
publican cause, and the strenuous efforts 
of the leaders of the insurrection, but a 
few thousand men, and they poorly dril- 
led, armed, and disciplined, were available 
for disputing the advance of the Northern 
myrmidons, Realizing the futility of re- 
sistance to the mighty invading host, the 
provisional authorities ordered all armed 
bodies to fall back before it across the 
Rhine, with a view to forming a junction 
with the more numerous and better organ- 
ized forces at the disposal of the revolu- 
tionary government of Baden. Iremem- 
ber well the general consternation in our 
town, when the news arrived, that the 
Prussians had crossed the frontier, but a 
few miles distant, and when, a few hours 
later, marching orders were received by 
our volunteers, As the “ general” was 
beating, the whole population crowded 
excitedly into the streets. There was 
plentiful weeping and wailing, as well as 
defiant singing and shouting. The young 
men rather liked the prospect of stirring 
events; but the sedate burghers beyond 
the middle age and the weaker sex paled 
at the sudden apparition of the grim spec- 
tre of civil war. A proclamation of the 
provisional government was distributed, 
summoning all able-bodied men to arms 
and ordering them to join the organ- 
ized volunteers in the “glorious struggle 
for liberty.” It had, I regret to say, 
anything but the desired effect. Not a 
corporal’s guard of all the crowd of “‘citi- 
zens” that was to be seen at every meet- 
ing of the political club, appeared on the 
drill-ground, where the volunteers assem- 
bled previous to their retreat. Even of 
the latter a considerable percentage failed 
to respond to the roll-call. But I, for 
one, felt of sterner stuff. I resolved—I 
cannot now help smiling when I recall my 
youthful ardor—that I would not be one 
of the craven; went home, hunted up 
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one of my father’s fowling-pieces, packed 
a change of clothes and a few eatables 
into my school knapsack, and returning to 
the place of assembly, reported for duty 
to the commandant of the volunteers, a 
Prussian ex-officer, who received me with 
a “bravo, young man,” which made me 
feel the bravest of the brave. 

We left late in the afternoon, and 
marched twelve miles to another town in 
the direction of the federal fortress of 
Landau. The next day we made fifteen 
miles, and rested for the night in a large 
village. During the day we were joined 
by various other bodies, increasing our 
number to twelve hundred ; much to the 
disgust of the villagers, upon whom we 
were quartered. Our next halt was to 
be in the fortress named; but we had 
hardly got under way the next morn- 
ing, when we were stopped by the intelli- 
gence, that the Prussians, who had moved 
on a parallel road instead of following in 
our wake, as our commander supposed, 
were between us and the former. Soon 
after vedettes announced, that the enemy 
was actually advancing upon us, Our 
commander marched us at once by the 
flank to a range of hills, commanding a 
road to the French frontier, the only safe 
line of retreat left to us. Posting us onan 
eminence to the right and left of the road, 
he made known his determination to 
await the coming of the Prussians, 

I must confess that my martial fire had 
been considerably cooled by my two days’ 
actual experience of campaigning. I was 
foot-sore, hungry, and tired. Neither 
marching in a hot sun nor sleeping on 
hard floors nor eating at irregular hcurs 
and in insufficient quantities had proved 
very fascinating to me. My gun and 
knapsack had already become disagree- 
able burdens. The vulgarities of many 
of my companions in arms too had shock- 
ed and disgusted me. Thoughts of the 
comfortable home I had left added to my 
demoralization. What with this condi- 
tion of body and mind and the recollec- 
tion of what I had read of the terrible 
power of the needle-gun, with which I 
knew the Prussians to be armed, I did 
not contemplate the prospect of a colli- 
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sion with very cheerful feelings. Still, al- 
though I felt as though I would have given 
a good deal to be back in our town, I had 
pride enough left not to think of desert- 
ing in the face of the enemy. 

The latter did not keep us waiting very 
long. In less than an hour after we had 
taken our position, the road in the valley 
below us was filled, as far as we could 
see, with the shining helmets, bayonets, 
swords, and guns of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. The hostile column moved 
on until it was fairly in our front. We 
had a battery of six guns with us, which 
commenced playing upon the enemy with 
round shot, as soon as they were within 
range, but apparently without much ef- 
fect. Suddenly the column below halted, 
wheeled into line, and in a few minutes 
advanced upen us, preceded by swarms 
of skirmishers. With faint heart I gazed 
upon the spectacle. The little courage I 
had left deserted me altogether, when the 
hurrahs of the quickly moving assailants 
reached my ear. I wasready to run. In 
less than fifteen minutes I had the desired 
chance of following this impulse. The 
first shots were no sooner exchanged be- 
tween the skirmishers we had thrown 
out and those of the enemy, than a mark- 
ed wavering became perceptible along 
our line. The officers knew its meaning, 
and endeavored to prevent its culmina- 
tion into an outright break. But their 
efforts, at first successful, were neutralized 
by the effect of the whistling of hostile 
bullets over our heads, This strange 
sound was too much for the nerves of 
the volunteers, mostly beardless youths, 
whose only acquaintance with villainous 
saltpetre dated from the drill-ground, 
As though moved by some invisible, but 
irresistible force, the rank and file, of a 
sudden, and with instinctive unanimity 
made a movement to the rear. Some of 
the officers were now willing enough to 
follow their commands; others, with 
brandished swords and violent objurga- 
tions, tried to check the flow of the back- 
ward tide. But their orders, no more 
than their remonstrances and threats were 
of any avail. A few minutes sufficed to 
intensify fear into terror, and to change 
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the retreating body into a confused mass 
of panic-stricken fugitives, flying in every 
direction. 

I must avow the humiliating truth, that 
I was not the last to turn my back upon 
the field of glory. On the contrary, my 
previous fatigue was entirely forgotten, 
and, having rid myself of the impediments 
to rapid movement in the form of my 
piece and knapsack, made as good time 
as any one. I kept close to the heels of 
two fellow-townsmen who sought safety 
by striking at haphazard across the coun. 
try in a direction leading away from the 
enemy. After running until our breath 
gave out, we stopped to catch the hue 
and cry of the supposed pursuit. No noise 
of either man or horse being audible be- 
hind us, we continued our flight at a slow- 
er pace. We soon came to a village, 
where we were directed to a little-travel- 
ed road, leading to the French frontier, 
for which we had concluded to make. 

The distance being too great to reach 
the line the same day, we stopped over- 
night at a small hamlet. The next morm- 
ing we resumed our journey, and before 
noon found ourselves under the protection 
of the French tricolor. Our further ex- 
perience as refugees on foreign soil was 
not interesting enough to be related in de- 
tail. We made our way leisurely along 
the frontier until we reached the nearest 
point to our homes, where we recrossed 
the line, and on the evening of the sixth 
day after our inglorious escape from the 
Prussians saw the well-known steeples of 
our town once more before us, 

We had not heard any news from home 
during our brief campaign. We supposed 
the Prussians were occupying our town, 
and their presumed presence together 
with our dilapidated appearance led us to 
wait until after nightfall before we sneak- 
ed through by-streets to our several 
homes. All day I had been tormented, 
not only with visions of imprisonment, 
if nothing worse, by the invaders, of 
whose merciless treatment of republican 
sympathizers in other parts of Germany 
I had read so much, but also by fears of 
paternal wrath. I hoped and prayed that 
my father had not yet returned from his 
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exile; but, alas! as I approached our 
house, the lighted windows warned me 
plainly enough that the absentees had re- 
turned, and that I would have to face the 
dreaded domestic storm at once. My re- 
ception by the head of the household 
was less trying than I had anticipated. 
Instead of the expected long reproaches, 
nothing but a sarcastic ‘“‘’Tis a pity that 
acause which has such noble defenders 
should go down,” escaped his lips. Still 
the expression of his eyes told me that I 
would not be let off so easily, and that 
harder punishment was in store for me. 

The very next day I was informed by 
him, that, as I had myself conclusively de- 
monstrated my need of severe training, I 
should be sent off to Phalsbourg at the 
end of the month. Knowing the inflexi- 
bility of his decisions, I abstained from 
all remonstrance, and resigned myself at 
once to my fate. But my mother, who 
was rather pleased than otherwise with 
my adventures, labored hard to change 
his mind upon the subject, and might 
have succeeded but for a new disagreea- 
ble development. I had not been at 
home more than a week, when my father 
received a communication from the rector 
of the gymnasium, conveying the un- 
pleasant announcement, that, by an unan- 
imous vote of the council of professors, I 
had been dismissed for my repeated re- 
fusal to pray for his majesty the king, and 
for my mutinous conduct towards the 
professor of my class, This settled the 
question of my going, and a fortnight 
later I mounted the mail-coach en route 
for the ‘‘Collége de Phalsbourg,” whose 
reformatory influences I was to undergo 
for two years. 

I do not exaggerate in saying that dur- 
ing all that period I did not for a single 
day know such a thing as real content- 
ment, As may be known to some of my 
readers, the students of all French col- 
leges consist of “internes,” i, e., those 
from a distance, who receive both tuition 
and board and lodging in the college, 
and of “externes,” or day-scholars, I 
was an “interne,” and as such became as 
much a sufferer from the defects of the 
collegiate branch of public instruction in 
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France as the natives. The college was 
located in the dingy old buildings of a 
former convent, used as a barrack in the 
days of the first republic and Empire. 
The high walls that protected the monks 
from the noise and temptations of the 
outer world, still enclosed it on all sides, 
As is the rule in all French colleges, the 
students studied, slept, and ate together 
in large so-called salles d'études, dormito- 
ries, and refectories. The daily routine 
was as follows: Reveille in the summer 
at 4.30, and in the winter at5a.m. Ten 
minutes for weshing in troughs so primi- 
tive that even a stage-horse would have 
disdained to use them. Next prayer, fol- 
lowed by an hour's study in the salles 
d'études, where overseers were always 
present, enforcing the strictest silence 
and diligence, and inflicting the severest 
punishment for the slightest infraction of 
the rules, Then came breakfast, consist- 
ing invariably all the year round of a 
chunk of dry bread with water to suit on 
five days of the week, and a small glass 
of sour red wine every Thursday and 
Sunday. Only to sick and convalescent 
students acup of warm milk was allowed. 
Half an hour’s recreation followed, in 
either the corridors or the small yards, 
after which the recitations commenced and 
continued until twelve. Ten minutes later 
a trumpet-signal announced dinner, The 
fare was composed with unfailing regu- 
larity of broth, with slices of bread cut in, 
boiled meat, one kind of vegetables, 
bread, and a glass of wine. Only on Sun- 
day there was a variation by the addi- 
tion of a piece of cake, After dinner an- 
other recreation till one; from one till 
two study; and from two till four reci- 
tations. Four o’clock brought us another 
slice of bread and an hour's recreation, 
From five till half-past seven study, fol- 
lowed by a meagre supper, made up of 
some sort of ragout, salad, and bread, as 
little varied day after day as breakfast 
and dinner. After the evening meal ano- 
ther hour of recreation, at the end of 
which we were marched to bed. Not 
even whispering was allowed in the dor- 
mitories, The beds were of the rudest 
description, and more remarkable for 


























































-abundant vermin than anything else. No 
chair, bureau, or wardrobe was pro- 
vided, our own trunks being the only 
means we had for storing our clothes. 
But a single dim lamp was allowed to a 


dormitory, though sixty students and two 


overseers slept in each. 

The routine described became modified 
only on Thursdays and Sundays. On the 
afternoons of the former day a long 
promenade outside of the town took the 
place of the recitations. These walks, 
taken by classes, accompanied by over- 
seers, through the picturesque surround- 
ings of the town, and oecupying from one 
to five hours, were to me like temporary 
releases from prison. On Sunday, when 
we were allowed to sleep an hour later, 
the forenoon was devoted to divine ser- 
vice and recreation, the afternoon to 
promenades like those on Thursdays, and 
the evenings to play. The only other 
opportunities, besides these semi-weekly 
walks, we had to see something of the 
world beyond the college-walls, was the 
so-called “ sortie,” i. e., a day’s liberty in 
town, granted once a month in reward 
of uniform good conduct. The town be- 
ing destitute of all attractions, this was 
really but a poor privilege. Yet it was 
considered a great boon by most of us and 
this mainly for the reason, that it gave us 
a chance to fill our stomachs, ever hungry 
under the scanty college diet, at the prin- 
cipal tavern, to the full extent of their 
cravings, at least once every thirty days. 

But the insufficient and badly cooked 
food; the impossibility to keep cleanly, 
owing to the want of facilities for bathing 
and the allowance of only one change of 
linen a week; the confinement, the exces- 
sive amount of study required, and the 
tiresome sameness of our life, were not the 
only causes of my deep discontent. Though 
young, I knew enough to perceive the 
incapacity of most of the instructors, The 
military discipline to which we were sub- 
jected, too, was very irksome to me. To 
wear a uniform; to be drilled every day 
like army recruits; to perform every daily 
duty by ‘strict command and in ma- 
chine-like military order; to be punished 
for the slightest infraction of discipline as 
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rigorously as any regular soldier, was not 
at all to my taste. But the most trying 
part of my experience was the intense na- 
tional prejudice of the native collegians 
towards me and my compatriots. We all 
went by the generic term of “ Prussiens,” 
by which most Frenchmen express their 
dislike of Germans ever since the inva- 
sions of 1814 and ‘'15, and which has in 
their mouth the same meaning as *‘ Hes- 
sian” in this country. This prejudice we 
were made to feel on every possible occa- 
sion. Malicious tricks were performed and 
intentional quarrels forced upon us almost 
daily, and but for our strong German mus- 
cles and the protection of the overseers, 
our existence would have been unendur- 
able. 

This anti-German feeling naturally 
prevented me from making many friends, 
There were, indeed, but two of the na- 
tive students for whom I cared anything 
and who cared anything for me. The 
person to whom I became most attached, 
was, indeed, not a student. When I first 
came to the college, I could carry on an 
ordinary conversation in French ; but was 
not familiar enough with the native ver- 
nacular to follow the several branches of 
study with facility. To perfect me as rap- 
idly as possible in the language, I took 
for some time private lessons of one of 
the maitres d'études, It was for him that 
I conceived a stronger attachment than 
for any other person in the college. 

When I saw him for the first time he 
seemed to me the very type of manly 
beauty, and this impression never left me 
afterwards. He was of middle height, and 
of strong, but well-proportioned build. 
His rich auburn hair was cut short 
enough to bring out the outlines of a re- 
markably fine head. His fully, but close- 
ly-trimmed beard framed a most intel- 
A lofty forehead, large 
piercing eyes of a brilliant black, a fine 
Greek nose, and firmly set, yet handsome 


lectual face. 


mouth, were the striking features of a 
countenance in which thoughtfulness, de- 
termination and nobility of purpose were 
reflected as though from a mirror. His 
voice was rich in tone and at the same 
time one of the most melodious I ever 
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heard. Altogether, his appearance was 
such that even an inexperienced observer 
of human nature would have pronounced 
him at once a more than ordinary man. 
The feeling of respect with which his 
striking exterior inspired me like all the 
rest of the collegians, became a warmer 
one as I learned to know him better in the 
course of my private lessons, As he was 
many years older, a close communion of 
thought and feeling between us was out 
of the question. Yet I soon saw that he 
entertained something beyond a mere in- 
terest in my studies for me, in return for 
the admiration, which he could not help 
noticing I felt for him. He occupied a 
little, scantily furnished room in one of 
the college-buildings, where I received 
my lessons several times a week. Those 
hours formed so bright a relief from the 
dreary monotony of the college routine, 
that they never came around fast enough. 
I must confess, however, that the princi- 
pal attraction of my visits to his room was 
not so much the increase of my knowledge 
of French, which resulted from them, as 
the familiar chats, which followed invari- 
ably after the first few lessons at the close 
of each recitation, His face usually bore 
a stern expression, and he had the repu- 
tation among the students of being re- 
served and taciturn. This belief was nat- 
ural enough, considering his uniform habit 
of pacing up and down with his arms 
crossed on his back in the salles d'études, 
without hardly ever uttering a word. But 
I soon found out, that, though not mirth- 
ful, he was really very sympathetic and 
communicative, and that, when once in- 
terested in a subject, he would talk as free- 
ly as any one. Encouraged by this dis- 
covery, I began to make various confiden- 
tial communications to him in regard to 
my past history and my aspirations for the 
future. In return he told me by degrees 
a good deal of his personal history. 
Alexandre Chatrian—the name will re- 
veal to the reader that the humble over- 
seer of 1849 has since become a celebrated 
personage—was born in 1826, in the ham- 
let of Soldatenthal, situated within a few 
miles of Phalsbourg, where his father held 
an official position in connection with the 
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management of the public forests, His pa- 
rents were anxious to give their son a lib- 
eral education and for that purpose sent 
him to the Phalsbourg college after he had 
mastered the rudimentary branches in a 
neighboring village-school. But they 
found, after he had spent there but three 
of the prescribed six years, that their means 
would not permit them to let him go 
through the whole course. Alexandre was 
very reluctant to abandon his studies; but, 
of course, had to yield to stern necessity. 
Some ofhis ancestors having distinguished 
themselves in the manufacture of glass, his 
father destined him for that calling. He 
served his apprenticeship in a Belgian fac- 
tory so successfully, that he had every 
prospect of speedily taking high rank in 
the trade, But he had never got over his 
compulsory abandonment of mental for 
manual labors,and resolved to seek distine- 
tion in intellectual pursuits as soon as he 
was free to choose his own destiny. On 
attaining his majority he paid a visit to his 
home. While there he learned that the po- 
sition in which I found him, was vacant. 
He immediately applied for it and obtained 
it from the principal of the college, who had 
always taken a great interest in him, His 
parents remonstrated against his sudden 
change of profession, but their counsel did 
not prevail, They lived long enough to 
become satisfied that their son had but 
followed the instinct of genius. 

Besides becoming familiar with M. Cha- 
trian’s outer history, I obtained an insight 
into his inner life. I learned that his great 
ambition was to devote himself exclusive- 
ly to literary pursuits. He had worked 
with might and main during the few years 
he had held his place in the college to 
mend the defects in his training and to 
qualify himself for what he believed to be 
his true mission in life, Though twenty 
years have since passed away, I remem- 
ber clearly, how, carried away by the 
warmth of his feelings and forgetful of my 
years, he dwelt sometimes with a perfect 
glow of enthusiasm upon the aim he pro- 
posed to himself—to join in the lofty la- 
bors of those who elevate the human race 
by the refining influence of literature. In 
those moments he always spoke of a dear 
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friend, Emile Erckmann, a graduate of 
Phalsbourg, who was then following the 
study of law in Paris, as one who shared 
his ambition and who had been and would 
be a partner in his efforts for literary dis- 
tinction. He told, with no little pride, that 
already the year before they had made 
their début with some tales, written con- 
jointly in the feuilleton of the “ Démo- 
crate du Rhin,” a daily published at Stras- 
bourg. One day he surprised me by hand- 
ing me a small volume, containing the 
tales in question, which had attracted so 
much local attention, that a Strasbourg 
publisher had reprinted them in more en- 
during form. I need not say that I swal- 
lowed the contents with the greatest avid- 
ity. The talesinterested me the more, in- 
asmuch as their subjects were either inci- 
dents of rural life in the Alsace and Lor- 
raine or some of those popular saws, with 
which the borders of the Rhine abound. 
Of course, I was not a competent critic at 
the time, but I recollect very well the fasci- 
nation which the simple narrative, the 
charming descriptions of scenery, the life- 
like painting of characters, the quaint hu- 
mor and fanciful imagery of these first- 
fruits of my friend’s genius exercised upon 
my mind, I have re-read the tales since 
and can truly say that my riper judgment 
does not differ much from that first impres- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding my humiliating expe- 
rience as an active defender of the cause 
of republicanism, I still cherished the 
strongest attachment in my youthful way 
to democratic principles. I felt no small 
joy when I discovered that M. Chatrian 
was a democrat of the purest and most 
radical type. He bore the most intense 
hatred towards political and clerical ty- 
ranny. He believed absolutely in the sov- 
ereignty of the people and in a republican 
form of government as the only true source 
of human happiness, Yet he sadly con- 
fessed that in his opinion the republic of 
1848 had already passed the zenith of vi- 
tality. He detested all political shams and 
none more so than Louis Napoleon, who 
had already reached the first step of the 
ladder that led to the second Empire. At 
the same time he did not believe in san- 
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guinary revolutions, which he considered 
justifiable only in cases of extreme op. 
pression. Unlike most of his countrymen, 
he abhorred war. Upon wars for con- 
quest’s or glory’s sake he looked as the 
greatest crime against humanity. One of 
his favorite themes, upon which he would 
speak with more than ordinary severity, 
was the culpability of the first Napoleon 
in this regard. That these views were 
deeply rooted convictions, was fully 
proved by his subsequent career, 

My friendly relations to M. Chatrian 
continued uninterruptedly during the 
whole time I remained at college. When 
with the end of my term of exile from 
home the hour of separation from him ar- 
rived, I felt sorely distressed at the pros- 
pect of losing his society. The adieu was 
very painful to me, and I am not ashamed 
to say, that when I rolled in the diligence 
out of the town, I wept bitterly and was 
almost sorry to escape from the thralldom 
of college discipline, deliverance from 
which had been my steady prayer. 

I did not meet M. Chatrian again for 
sixteen years. Circumstances, which ] 
need not relate, transferred the scene of 
my life from Germany to the United States 
within two years after I had bid him fare- 
well. Settled for many years in the Far 
West, where opportunities for watching 
the progress of modern European litera- 
ture were very limited, I had no means of 
learning whether the ambitious hopes of 
my former teacher for literary renown had 
been fulfilled. It was only in 1863, when I 
took up my residence in one of the Eastern, 
States that I accidentally came across a 
critical notice in a foreign review of a his- 
torical novel, recently published in France, 
which had proved a great literary success 
and attracted the widest attention from 
the fact that it was the joint product oftwo 
minds, In the names of the authors I re- 
cognized the literary firm, with the foun- 
der and junior member of which I had 
become acquainted at Phalsbourg. The 
rapid succession of other works from the 
same authors during the following years 
and the favorable reception they found 
with the reading public of all civilized 
countries, satisfied me that the friend ofmy 
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college-days had really become a shining 
star in the literary firmament of France. 

It was not surprising, under the circum- 
stances, that I grew anxious to renew my 
acquaintance with him. I thought at times 
of writing to him. But then my French 
had become very rusty, and again I hoped 
from year to year to revisit the old world, 
when I would try to huut up the ex-mai- 
tre d’études in Paris, where I supposed 
he was living. It was only in the fall of 
1867, however, when the Universal Ex- 
position attracted me, like so many others, 
to the French capital, that I was able to 
carry out my purpose. 

Thad no difficulty in obtaining M. Cha- 
trian’s address from the house that have 
published nearly all the works of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, and one Sunday afternoon 
I started out in search of his abode. I 
had supposed that I would have to look 
for him in the so-called Quartier Latin, the 
centre of Parisian intellectual life. But 
my directions carried me to the opposite 
side of the city. I brought up in front 
of a five-story building in one of the new 
streets, opened of late years in the vicin- 
ity of the Western Railroad, at the base 
of the historical landmark, “le Montmar- 
tre,” the most elevated part of Paris. The 
concierge, in response to my inquiry, in- 
formed me that M. Chatrian was “chez 
soi,” and that I would find him “ au qua- 
triéme 4 gauche.” Arrived at the head of 
the fourth flight of stairs, I rang the bell 
of the door on the left as directed. Ina 
few seconds a person opened for me, in 
whom I recognized at once M. Chatrian. 
But he did not know me, and [had to prick 
up his memory by mentioning my name. 
Thad no sooner done this, than exclaiming 
“Ma foi, voild une surprise,” he seized 
my hands and bid me a hearty welcome. 

On entering I found myself in one of 
the small apartments especially intended 
for the use of bachelors—such was my 
friend—into which the upper stories of 
most of the innumerable Parisian lodg- 
ing-houses are divided. It consisted of 
three small rooms—a chamber, library and 
salon—furnished in the most unpretend- 
ing style. After the first salutations and 
explanations, my friend brought out a 
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bottle of Burgundy wine, lit a common 
clay pipe—already at Phalsbourg he had 
been an inveterate smoker—and made me 
sit down opposite him in the library. 
Then followed a social chat, which con- 
tinued for many hours. 

I found, that the two-thirds of a gene- 
ration, which had elapsed since I last saw 
him, had made but little impression upon 
M. Chatrian. His eye was as beaming and 
his manner as dignified as at Phals- 
bourg. No wrinkles were yet to be seen 
in his face, His voice retained the old 
metallic ring. Still his hair showed signs 
of coming baldness and his form had grown 
stouter. But his mind seemed as fresh and 
elastic as ever and his conversation even 
more sparkling than in his younger days. 
He showed even a vein of humor, which, 
unless my recollection was at fault, he did 
not possess when I first knew him. As 
was natural, our conversation at first 
turned to the scene of our former acquain- 
tance. Reminiscences which had slum- 
bered in me for years were awakened in 
me and suggested one question after an- 
other as to the present condition of Phals- 
bourg, the several college-professors, and 
the career of my fellow-students. My host 
seemed to remember everything and 
everybody. Though his connection withg 
the college had been severed long ago, 
the fact, that, as he told me, he made a 
regular practice of paying every year a 
six weeks’ visit to his old home, where his 
parents were still living, had enabled him 
to remain well informed of local doings 
and the fate of college-acquaintances. 

After exhausting his store of Phalsbourg 
intelligence, I commenced questioning 
him in regard to his own experience since 
our separation. I had no difficulty in 
making him relate his personal history 
in detail, Indeed, like most men who, 
after years of hard struggles, have achiev- 
ed honorable 
their own unaided efforts, he seemed to 
take pride in looking back from the height 
of fame and fortune to the years when ob- 
scurity and want were still his lot. From 
his statements to me at the time and from 
what I learned upon inquiry in other 
quarters of his literary successes, I will 
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endeavor to give in the following a 
sketch of his career, which affords an- 
other illustration of the sure reward 
awaiting talent united with perseverance 
in this world. 

Already when we were together at 

Phalsbourg he entertained the plan of 
coming to Paris and striving conjointly 
with his friend Erckmann for distinction 
in that great intellectual arena. His sal- 
ary as maitre d’étude was too slender to 
allow him, even with the strictest econo- 
my, to save enough to carry him through 
the years of ill-requited labor, which 
the experience of other literary begin- 
ners had taught him to anticipate. The 
volume of tales had also added but little 
to the resources of the two friends. To 
fill their purse, they wrote together a 
drama, entitled “ 1’ Alsace en 1848,” which 
they offered to the manager of a Stras- 
bourg theatre. It was readily accepted 
and in due course of time put on the 
stage. It made a decided hit at the very 
first representation and would have no 
doubt had a successful run. But, unfortu- 
nately for the authors, the sarcastic allu- 
sions it contained to the rule of the first 
Napoleon, which drew the most applause 
from the audience during the first pro- 
eduction, attracted the attention of the 
Prefect—the second Empire had been 
established in the: mean time—and led 
that official to prohibit further performan- 
ces of the dangerous piece. This sudden 
check had the effect of necessitating the 
postponement of M. Chatrian's contem- 
plated removal to Paris for a long time, 
and it was only some years after 1 had 
left the college, that he resigned his posi- 
tion as maitre d'étude and came to the cap- 
ital to unite his fortunes with those of his 
friend. 

The latter was the older of the two by 
four years. The son of a poor grocer, 
who keeps to this day a small store at 
Phalsbourg, it was but by a hard struggle 
that he managed to obtain a thorough 
education. Indeed, so late did he enter 
the college of his native place, that, when 
he graduated, he had attained an age at 
which young men inFrance are usually al- 
ready wedded to a profession. Like most 
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minds for whom the road to knowledge 
is not easily accessible, he made the best 
use of his opportunities after he had once 
obtained them. He was at the head of 
every class and graduated finally with the 
first honors. So remarkable a student 
had he been, that during my stay at the 
college he was still held up by the pro- 
fessors as a model worthy of close 
emulation. Born and raised among a 
population which was then and is still 
essentially German, in spite of the most 
persistent efforts during centuries of 
French rule to denationalize it, he had 
German characteristics of body as well as 
of mind. With his heavy frame, light hair 
and beard, rather broad face, blue eyes 
armed with spectacles, fair complexion 
and meditative expression, he would be 
taken anywhere for a professor from a 
German University rather than for the 
Frenchman by education and feeling that 
he really is. The habit of patient, severe 
study, for which he was distinguished at 
college, he owed no doubt to his German 
origin, The sentimentalism and ideal- 
ism, in the better sense of the terms, 
with which the earlier no less than the 
later productions of Erckmann-Chatrian 
are strongly pregnated, too, are specific 
outgrowths of his nature, rooting in his 
nativity. 

When Chatrian joined him, he had for 
years been alternating between the study 
of the law and literary pursuits. 
times it was his consciousness of what 
he, like his friend, had felt to be his true 
calling ever since his college-days, and at 
others, pecuniary necessities, that had 
made him at different periods turn his 
back for months and years upon the law- 
school and resort to the pen. But when 
he found after a time that the latter would 
not yield him promptly fame and fortune, 
he would again drop it, discouraged, and 
go back once more to his professional stud- 
ies. Thus when Chatrian arrived in Pa- 
ris, he had neither completed his legal 
training nor was he deriving reliable 
support from his literary labors. 

Mutually inspired by each other's pre- 
sence, the two—they alwaysspeak of one 
another as “les deux"—began to write 
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together with great ardor. Never did 
two human beings pursue the same object 
with greater resoluteness of purpose and 
stronger faith in each other’s powers. 
For some years they confined themselves 
to writing short tales, the scenes of which 
were again uniformly laid either in the 
mountains and valleys of the Lorraine 
and Alsace or on the German side of the 
Rhine. Their choice of subjects was dic- 
tated both by a genuine love and a 
thorough knowledge of their native coun- 
try and of the quiet, unpretending life of 
the simple-minded, honest-hearted people 
inhabiting it, But, although these tales 
were as perfect pictures in their way as 
the genre paintings of the great Flemish 
masters, the very simplicity of their sub- 
jects prevented an immediate and general 
recognition of the talent displayed in 
them. The village pastors, landlords and 
doctors, and the rustic beaux and belles 
that constituted their heroes, and the usu- 
ally far from extraordinary incidents in 
which they figured as main actors, were 
not dramatic and exciting enough to cap- 
tivate the Parisian public. The circum- 
stance that in many of the stories mira- 
cles, witches, hobgoblins, ghosts, mon- 
sters, haunted castles and houses and 
other unrealities played a prominent part, 
was another cause of the cool reception 
they met with. The authors, it was 
true, in introducing these supernatural 
ingredients, simply reproduced the popu- 
lar traditions current in the Rhine pro- 
vinces; yet it was owing to just this 
feature that they had the greatest diffi- 
culty in securing for their stories, not- 
withstanding their positive charms, pu- 
rity and liveliness of style, genuine hu- 
mor, truthfulness of character and faith- 
fulness and picturesqueness of description, 
admission to the feuilletons—the usual 
gates to literary reputation in Paris—of 
journals of good standing even at the 
lowest rates of compensation. For the 
same reason the stories did not command 
much attention even after they were 
printed, and what little criticism they re- 
ceived from the periodical press was some- 
times anything but flattering. 

Sensible of their failure to find favor 
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with the reading public at large as feu- 
illetonists, the two made another trial in 
the dramatic line. They wrote a piece 
entitled the “ Polish Jew,” in which the 
tortures of conscience of a murderer were 
very dramatically described, and offered 
it to one of the principal Parisian thea- 
tres. But their success in this direction 
was equally precarious, After a few years 
of tentative efforts, none of which brought 
any satisfactory pecuniary results, they 
despaired at last of their ability to main- 
tain themselves solely with their pens, 
and Erckmann once more tock up the 
law, while Chatrian sought and obtained 
an humble clerkship in the Central office 
of the Eastern Railway Company. 
Notwithstanding their discouraging ex- 
perience, however, they still had faith in 
their final success, and continued their joint 
literary labors in their leisure hours. Their 
confidence in themselves and untaltering 
perseverance were in the end rewarded, 
Between 1858—1861 they devoted them- 
selves to working up subjects, drawn from 
their usual pastoral sources, into a series 
of longer tales, which they named “ Ro- 
mans Populaires.” Of these, ‘“ The Ilus- 
trious Doctor Matheus,” published in 
1859, was very well received. It chroni- 
cled the good-natured eccentricities of an 
erratic village-doctor, who, animated by 
a belief in his high mission on earth, 
roamed about the country in company with 
a rollicking, mischief-loving, roaming fid- 
dler, as whilom the knight de la Mancha 
and his faithful squire. “Friend Fritz,” 
an exquisite picture of the life of the 
quiet burghers of small German towns, 
also excited considerable interest. Broad 
humor was the main characteristic of both 
these, Others of the series, as “ The Forest 
House,” and “ Hugh the Wolf,” produced 
a less favorable impression, inasmuch as 
the fantastic and the awful preponderated 
too much in them. A well-known pub- 
lishing house was induced, in consequence 
of the success of the “ Romans Populaires,” 
to reprint in book form under different 
titles all the briefer tales previously writ- 
ten by the two. But this enterprise did 
not at first prove very profitable, owing 
to the unsparing criticism of some of the 
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Jeading reviewers, who mistook those re- 
cords of popular traditions for contribu- 
tions to the lowest sensation literature. 
One of the critics said at the time: “You 
have in these tales all that is improbable, 
bizarre and horrible. You live in a con- 
tinual dream, with occasional pleasant 
visions, but mostly with terrible night- 
mares. Somnambulism, hallucinations, 
and second-sight alternate upon the scene 
with demented judges, murderous burgo- 
masters, man-eating monsters and the 
like.” Yet, however severely some of the 
early productions of the two were de- 
nounced, there was no question raised as 
to the great relative merits of the “ Ro- 
mans Populaires,” and the steady im- 
provement they indicated in the authors. 

The latter had every reason to believe 
that they now had passed the turning-point 
in their career. Until 1860 so little had 
they become known, that the general 
public had no suspicion of the double- 
headed authorship concealed under the 
name of Erckmann-Chatrian, which ap- 
peared without initials on all their works. 
In a literary year-book for 1860 they are 
still spoken of in a notice of their tales as 
one person. This relative obscurity arose 
mainly from ashrinking modesty and acon- 
scientious reluctance on their part to avail 
themselves of the easy notoriety which the 
mere announcement of the extraordinary 
phenomenon of two minds working in all 
respects as one would have given them 
independent of their capacities as writers. 
So anxious were they to achieve repu- 
tation solely through the merits of their 
works, that they preferred to wait until 
the curiosity of the public was sufficient- 
ly aroused to cause general inquiry into 
their personal history. 

Emboldened by their perceptible steady 
gain in popular favor, the literary part- 
ners resolved in 1861 upon a larger ven- 
ture. They conceived the idea of writing 
a series of historical novels under the 
title of “‘ Romans Nationaux,” the sub- 
jects of which were to be taken from the 
most dramatic episodes of modern French 
history since the outbreak of the first re- 
volution. To this happy conception they 
became eventually indebted for their 


greatest triumphs. They chose a field, 
for the cultivation of which, as it turned 
out, they showed the greatest natural apti- 
tude, By drawing their material from his. 
torical events, which had never before been 
used for the same purpose, and in which 
the popular interest never flags in France, 
they secured the advantage of origin- 
ality, and made sure of a wide circle of 
readers, But they recognized also that 
the proposed undertaking would, as it 
required deep and wide historical re- 
search, be arduous to no small degree, and 
hence it was only after the most careful 
consideration that they decided to devote 
to the new task the years of earnest labor 
which they felt would have to be spent 
upon it. As soon as they had, how- 
ever, fairly made up their minds to try 
their hands in the novel sphere, they 
dropped every other literary project for 
the time being, and concentrated their 
joint energies in the pursuit of this one 
great scheme. 

They adhered firmly to this resolution, 
Since 1861 they have made every year 
an addition to the series of ‘“ Romans 
Nationaux,” which at the close of 1868 
reached eight volumes. In the several 
volumes, which bear the titles “ Madame 
Thérése,” “ L'Invasion ou le fou Yegof,” 
“ Histoire d’un Conscrit,” ‘ Le Blocus,” 
“ Waterloo,” “L’Histoire d'un Homme 
du Peuple,” “La Guerre,” and “ L’His- 
toire d’un Paysan,” historical glimpses 
are successively given of the wars of 
the first Republic; of the campaign 
of 1813 up to the overthrow of Na- 
poleon at the battle of Leipsic; of the 
first and second invasion of the Allies; of 
the Waterloo campaign and of the politi- 
cal crisis, resulting in the establishment 
of the second republic, With the exception 
of “La Guerre,” in which the struggle 
between the republican forces under Mas- 
sena and the Russians under Suwarrow 
in 1799 in Switzerland is described in a 
regular drama, the form adopted is strictly 
that of the historical novel. The mode of 
treating the several subjects followed 
by the authors is to make the main char- 
acters of the stories relate contemporane- 
ous events from their personal obser- 
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yation. The heroes or narrators are 
uniformly representatives of the lower 
orders of society. Although appearing 
as the humblest of mortals, and speaking 
and acting entirely as one of their kind, 
they become, under the skillful manage- 
ment of their creators, not only faithful 
historians, but exponents of the noblest 
sentiments. The ‘“ Romans Nationaux” 
are really as many lessons in the moral 
teachings of history. Their principal aim 
is that of the true novel—not simply to 
tickle the imagination, but to elevate as 
well as to entertain. The authors, indeed, 
make it their steady endeavor to pro- 
duce an ethical effect by propagating the 
noble views of the rights and duties of 
man, which Erckmann entertains no less 
sincerely than Chatrian. Their hatred of 
political and clerical despotism; their 
abhorrence of war; their ardent sym- 
pathies with the oppressed in every con- 
dition, speak from almost every page. 
The “ Romans Nationaux” rise truly to 
the highest standard of the literature of 
fiction. While the purest impulses of 
man are constantly appealed to, there is 
not an incident, not a character, not a 
sentence or word in them, that can give 
offence to the strictest moralist. In this 
they contrast most creditably with the 
productions of most modern French nov- 
elists. But it is not only on account of 
this ethical element that they deserve 
commendation. They contain other ex- 
cellencies, which entitle them to a place 
among the master-works of fiction. They 
are remarkable for classic purity and sim- 
plicity of style. The narrative has an 
easy, limpid flow throughout, the descrip- 
tions of scenery and of human life are 
wonderfully accurate, and at the same 
time of poetic sweetness and picturesque- 
ness. But it is in the admirable draw- 
ing of characters, above all, that the 
authors are not surpassed by any living 
writers. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
match the boy Fritzel in Madame Thérése, 
the Jew Moses in the Blocus, and the 
heroes of “Le Conscrit,” ‘“ Waterloo,” 
and “ L’Histoire d’un Pauvre Homme,” 
The success of the “ Romans Nation- 
aux” was as rapid as lasting. The first 
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of the series, “‘Madame Thérése” and 
“L’Invasion,” already had the effect of 
drawing greater attention to the authors 
than they had ever received before. Inqui- 
ries were made as to their private history, 
and when an account of their intellectual 
brotherhood was at last printed in the 
press they speedily became the lions of 
the day. The most signal success they 
achieved with “ Le Conscrit” and “ Wa- 
terioo.” Their boldness in revealing the 
unvarnished historical truth about the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1815 made a great 
sensation. Their biographies now ap- 
peared in political and other journals, 
The illustrated papers made haste to 
adorn their pages with their likenesses, 
They received invitations to compete 
for academic honors and prizes. The 
first “salons” were ready to welcome 
them. The ruling powers, alarmed at 
the evidently deep effect of their graphic 
delineations of the dark sides of the first 
Napoleonic régime upon the public mind, 
became anxious to conciliate the rising 
stars, and intimated a willingness to en- 
roll them among the Knights of the 
Legion of Honor. But the two, unlike 
so many of their literary brothers, were 
not dazzled by the brilliant inducements, 
now suddenly held out to them from all 
sides after long years of obscurity. To their 
lasting credit be it said, that they have 
declined to this day imperial decorations, 
academic honors, social distinctions and 
all. As men of the people and laborers 
for the good of the masses, they would 
not be identified either with political 
tyranny or with social and inteilectual 
aristocracies, They are to-day what 
they have always been—plain, unpre- 
tending citizens, living in the most 
retired and modest manner; shunning 
rather than seeking public notice, and 
having no higher ambition than to en- 
lighten and elevate their fellow-men and 
to contribute their share towards the re- 
establishment of a pure democracy in 
France. 

The “Romans Nationaux” not only 
made the literary twins famous, but 
obtained for them the long-desired 
pecuniary independence. Years ago 
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Erckmann bade farewell forever to the 
never-loved law, and Chatrian resigned 
his clerkship. The idea of the material 
success of their works may be gained 
from the following facts and figures. Up to 
the present time ‘ Madame Thérése” has 
passed through twelve, “The Invasion” 
through eight, “The History of a Man of 
the People” through ten, and “ Waterloo” 
through nineteen editions. Of ‘The Con- 
script” the twenty-fifth edition was issued 
in the month of June of this year. 
“The History of a Peasant,” which 
appeared only last year, has already 
reached the fifth edition, The copies 
of “Waterloo” and “The Conscript” 
amount to hundreds of thousands in 
the aggregate. Altogether, more than 
a million of copies have been sold of 
the series. With the steadily-growing 
popularity of the “ Romans Nationaux,” 
the demand for the Tales and “ Romans 
Populaires” has also greatly increased. 
Within the last few years, illustrated 
editions in uniform style of all the 
works of the authors have been brought 
out, the illustrations being contributed 
by the best artists in France. With 
singular disinterestedness, “ the two,” 
caring more for the effect of their writ- 
ings than for the profit to themselves, 
stipulated with their publisher, that, as 
soon as his sales had covered the cost 
of the illustrated editions, the price 
should be reduced to a figure, which 
left but a very small margin for the 
copyright. This was actually done 
some years ago, and the result of this 
liberal policy has been an unprecedented 
demand for the cheap illustrated editions 
throughout France. And this in spite of 
the hostility of the government, which, 
upon the authors’ persistent refusal to 
worship at the shrine of the second 
Empire, issued a decree several years 
since, prohibiting the sale of any of their 
works at news dépéts. Imperialism had 
good reason to fear Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Their books have attained the weight of a 
great moral power. To them, as much as 
to any other cause, must be ascribed the 
lessening of the prestige of Napoleonism 
and weakening of the foundations of 
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autocratic rule that has been going on 
in France since 1860. It is even not 
too much to say, that the popular protes- 
tations against all warlike schemes of 
the government, and especially against 
the enormous armaments made since 
1866, which constituted one of the most 
curious features of the recent French 
elections, were due in no small degree 
to the demonstration of the historical 
truth in almost every chapter of the 
“Romans Nationaux,” that political op- 
pression is inevitably the lot of bellicose 
nations. 

The merits of Erckmann-Chatrian have 
been recognized abroad as well as at, 
home. Translations of their most suc- 
cessful historical novels have appeared 
in England, Germany, and Italy. The 
classic style of the authors has induced 
the adoption of some of these as text- 
books at the University of Cambridge, 
It is to be hoped that the attempt now 
making to introduce their best novels in 
original translations to the American 
public will meet with proper encourage- 
ment. The earnest denunciation of the 
worst scourge of humanity in them, if 
widely read, would no doubt do much 
towards the lasting appeasement of the 
popular passions roused by the civil war 
in this country. 

What interests students of literature 
most in the double career I have endea- 
vored to sketch is the complete unity 
of mind existing in the two authors. In 
France it is not unusual for two play- 
wrights to produce a piece in common. 
But there is no instance on record in the 
literature of this or any other country 
of such a complete and concordant fusion, 
so to speak, of the faculties of two minds 
into one power for purposes of joint lite- 
rary creation as has been sustained by 
Erckmann-Chatrian for a period of more 
than twenty years, One needs but to 
think of the invention of a multiplicity of 
characters and situations and of the main- 
tenance of relations of absolute fitness 
between them, required in a novel, to ap- 
preciate the inherent difficulty of com- 
passing such a perfect congruity of two 
brains. The phenomenon is the more ex- 
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traordinary inasmuch as most of the no- 
yels of the Siamese twins of literature, 
as they have been called, belong to 
the autobiographica) order, in which the 
problem of impersonation is by far the 
most delicate. To comprehend the pro- 
cess by which the two work as with one 
mind, in all its details, would require di- 
rect and long observation, for which I 
had no opportunity. All I can say in re- 
gard to it, is what I heard from M. Cha- 
trian, They have no regular division of 
labor, such as, for instance, the making 
up of the mere plot by one and the elab- 
oration of it by the other. They do not, 
as we might suppose, systematically allot 
the working out of characters, the descrip- 
tions of scenery and other details to each 
other. In fact they are not guided in 
their manner of production by fixed 
rules, which might impede the free exer- 
cise of their powers, but do, as men of 
genius naturally will, as “‘ the spirit moves 
them” on given occasions. Their sub- 


jects are chosen sometimes by one and 
sometimes by the other. Erckmann usu- 
ally makes the necessary historical, Cha- 
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trian the local studies of men and things, 
though in this respect also they often 
change parts, The material being gather- 
ed, both familiarize themselves thoroughly 
with it. In working it up, sometimes 
both try their hands simultaneously on 
the framework as well as the full elabo- 
ration of the story. In that case the re- 
sults are compared and made congruent 
at different stages of the work, and upon 
completion the whole is subjected to a 
joint revision with great care. But it 
also happens that one alone does the bulk 
of the work, and that the other performs 
only a correcting, suggesting and amend- 
ing part. As independent a play of their 
faculties as is compatible with unity of 
production seems to be upon the whole 
their favorite mode of operation—a_pre- 
ference shown by the fact, that they al- 
ways occupy separate lodgings. Their 
great art lies in the joining of the pro- 
ducts of their independent activity into a 
perfect fabric, and herein long years of 
constant collaboration have given them 
absolute mastery. 


A PENCIL SKETCH, 


A Leap pencil—how few of the millions 
who employ this swift and convenient 
medium of thought know or imagine the 
ingenuity and labor requisite to prepare 
it for use! And while all who are skilled 
in the handling of this modest instrument 
are well aware that the name of Faser 
is a guarantee of excellence, not many are 
able to associate with the name any idea 
of the man who has made it celebrated, 
nor of the spot which is at once the site 
of the original Fabrik and of the present 
immense business in all branches of indus- 
try connected with the manufactory. 

I have before me a pamphlet written 
and published by Mr. J. L. Faber, the 
present head of the firm, as a memorial of 
the centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of the establishment, which took 
place Sept. 16, 1861. It is an elegant 
brochure, printed upon paper as smooth 
as satin and as thick as card-board, with 


gilt edges and ornamental cover, and con- 
taining excellent illustrations, first among 
which is a life-like portrait of the author 
—one of the sort that is occasionally is- 
sued in a small edition, regardless of ex- 
pense, for private circulation, and is not 
expected to edify the world at large. 

But the facts thus brought forward are 
of such general interest, and the character 
of the chief actor is so worthy of imita- 
tion, that I have concluded to make this 
pamphlet the foundation of the sketch 
which I had proposed to myself to write, 
after having enjoyed a personal inspec- 
tion of the works, and the beginning of an 
acquaintance (which I trust will prove 
a life-long friendship) with their worthy 
owner, 

It is not easy for us to realize that 
there was ever a period when lead pen- 
cils were unknown; but it is a fact that 
in classical times men were entirely igno- 
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rant of the use of lead for writing and like 
purposes; and in the middle ages, al- 
though a coarse preparation was made 
from the metal, it could not be compared 
to graphite, and was employed merely in 
ruling paper. So that Plato wrote, and 
Phidias carved, and Raphael painted, and 
Galileo calculated, without any help from 
this ready conserver and delicate deline- 
ator of ideas. In the 14ti ventury, how- 
ever, an approach to a pencil, which in 
Italy was further developed by a compo- 
sition of lead and zinc, was in use among 
artists for making sketches upon prepa- 
red paper and wood, (the portrait of Pe- 
trarch’s Laura was made by this instru- 
ment) and colored chalks were also occa- 
sionally employed, but the pen was still 
the favorite implement for designing, as 
for writing. 

Graphite was discovered in the 16th 
century, and the acquisition of this 
unique substance gave immediate impulse 
to the cevelepment of the crayon or 
pencil. Te first, and until recently the 
best, mine of graphite was found in Cum- 
berland county, England. The value of 


the mineral at once became apparent, and 
although the mine was worked for only 


six morths of each year, its yield in that 
time amounted to the value of £40,000 
sterling. 

It was expressly forbidden by gov- 
ernment to export the raw material and 
even to sell the finished work in foreign 
countries, but with all this care to pro- 
vide for home consumption the demand 
svon exceeded the supply, and various 
chemical processes’ were resorted to in 
the hope of finding some agent which 
would combine happily with the precious 
mineral. But all these experiments were 
in vain, until the French in 1795 discov- 
ered that clay could be employed ina 
proportion sufficient to economize largely 
the graphite and thus enable the manu- 
facturer to place in market a much greater 
quantity of his wares at a correspondingly 
reduced price. 

Meantime this branch of industry was 
not altogether unknown in Germany, 
though, by reason of political dissensions 
and the undue interference of govern- 
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ment in commercial affairs, business of: 
all kinds was for a long period at a low 
ebb, and the inhabitants were obliged 
to depend upon foreign importations for 
many articles of necessity and luxury 
which could as well have been produced 
among themselves. 

The first lead-pencil manufactory o{ 
which any record still remains was at 
Stein, near Nuremberg, the same which 
after many vicissitudes has recently 
developed into the largest and most 
important in the world, 

It was founded in 1761, by Caspar 
Faber, and enjoyed for a time a consider- 
able degree of celebrity for the good 
quality of its workmanship, especially 
after the French method of preparing 
the graphite had been adopted. But 
the false ideas that then prevailed respect- 
ing the relations between buyer and 
seller, both in home trade and foreign 
commerce, paralyzed the efforts of the 
producer and restricted the demands 
of the consumer, so that this brief 
prosperity was succeeded by a long 
period of stagnation and consequent 
deterioration, 

The manufactory passed from father 
to son without any noticeable change 
in its fortunes until 1839, when Johann- 
Lothar Faber, the eldest representative 
of the fourth generation, became pro- 
prietor, and at once commenced a system 
of improvements which have resulted in 
the world-wide fame and immense wealth 
of the present establishment. 

As a boy he had become early im- 
pressed with the necessity of a complete 
renovation of the business of which he 
should one day be called to assume the 
direction. He thought deeply upon the 
subject while pursuing in Nuremberg the 
mercantile education which would fit 
him for his future position; and after 
leaving school he passed three years of 
study in Paris, where he not only added 
largely to his stock of general information 
but also drew liberal and noble conclu- 
sions from his observations of the com- 
mercial prosperity of that nation, ideas 
which took still higher development 
through the influence of foreign travel, 
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put especially through assimilation with 
the promptings of his own sincere and 
generous mind. 

In 1839, at the age of twenty-two, he 
was called home by the death of his 
father, and at once entered upon the 
practical application of his plans, It is 
worthy of remark, that at a time when 
deception of all kinds was rife in com- 
mercial affairs, and sincerity was even 
less the basis of contracts than at present, 
this young man, returning unspotted 
from the world of Paris, should have 
selected for the ruling principles of his 
business the virtues which have since 
become the motto of his house: “ Truta— 
Justice—Inpustry,” and should have 
acted upon them with such unswerving 
fidelity as to have made the name of 
Faber a synonym for honesty and a 
pledge of superiority in ail departments 
of his trade. 

As soon as affairs were in working 
order the new master associated with 
him his second brother, Johann Faber, 
and under their direction the reputation 
of the house steadily increased, until, in 
1849, Mr. Faber began to realize his early 
dreams of a permanent and widely- 
extended business. The large demands 
for his merchandise in America induced 
him to open a branch manufactory in 
New York, which he placed under the 
superintendence of his younger brother, 
Eberhard Faber, who had received a 
liberal education at the Universities of 
Berlin and Erlangen, and had also studied 
business affairs at Stein. <A third house 
was soon afterwards opened in Paris, and 
an agency in London; and through these 
main channels the large commerce with 
Russia, Italy, India, Australia, and, in- 
deed, the whole civilized world, is carried 
on with convenience and despatch, To 
meet the increased demands of the pub- 
lic a corresponding enlargement of facili- 
ties was required in the manufactory at 
Stein. Accordingly, new buildings have 
been from time to time erected to suit 
the various needs of the industry. In 
place of the small corps of twenty work- 
men, considered sufficient in his father’s 
time, Mr. Faber now employs five hun- 
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dred, and the modest machine of one- 
horse power is superseded by a steam- 
engine for the new work, while the con- 
siderable fall of water afforded by a river 
which flows through the village is still 
used as an auxiliary force. And, as if to 
reward this energy and enterprise and 
complete this justly-earned confidence 
and prosperity, came, in 1847, the news 
of the discovery in Siberia of graphite as 
pure as that from the celebrated but now 
nearly exhausted mine of Cumberland; 
and by a contract between the Fabers 
and Mr, Alibert, the discoverer and pro- 
prietor of the Siberian mines, the entire 
yield is guaranteed to the manufactory 
at Stein. Hitherto the chief dependence 
had been upon the mines of Bohemia, 
which supply most of the manufactories 
in Europe. It is remarkable that while 
the Bohemian graphite is obtained in 
small lumps largely mixed with earth, 
and crumbling readily, that of Siberia is 
found in masses of much greater purity, 
and is so hard that it must be crushed in 
a powerful press before it can be mixed 
with water for purification. 

Thus supplied with an abundance of 
the choicest material and possessing im- 
proved facilities for its preparation, the 
Fabers can, without presumption, claim 
to be the producers of the best pencils 
ever yet made, an achievement of no 
small honor and importance when one 
considers not only the ordinary uses of 
this instrument, but also the finer pur- 
poses of art which it is able to subserve, 

Let us now notice the process of fabri- 
cation, as it is daily and hourly (for some 
stages of the work require coustant atten- 
tion, and a portion of the machinery is 
kept rurining day and night) in operation 
at Stein. 

We first enter a large basement-room 
containing two rows of huge vats placed 
in a descending series, like steps. One 
row is devoted to the purification of the 
graphite, the other to that of the clay, 
and the process is the same for both sub- 
stances, The raw material is thrown 
into the first vat and a quantity of water 
added; the mixture is then thoroughly 
stirred and afterwards allowed to settle, 
























































































































when the valuable ingredients rise to the 
top, or remain in succeeding strata, while 
the earth and stones-sink to the bot- 
tom. A plug is then withdrawn about 
midway in the vat, and the thickly im- 
pregnated water falls into the second 
receptacle, while the mass of mud re- 
mains in the first. In this manner the 
material passes through water five times, 
when it has become sufficiently pure to 
be poured into a bag of thick cloth, which 
is subjected to a heavy press until the 
water is drained away, and the lead or 
clay is left in a solid mass, when it is 
placed in iron pans and dried in a furnace. 
After the lead and clay have been dried 
and mixed in suitable proportions, water 
is added, and the mass is put into a mill 
consisting of rows of separate stones, oc- 
cupying the whole length of a large 
apartment, and connected with the 
steam-engine by bands running along 
the upper wall. Under each mill-stone 
is a tub to collect the mass which slowly 
escapes from the tremendous pressure, 
and falls in thick gray drops from the 
wooden trough beneath the stone. This 
_process is repeated ten or twelve times, 
when the mass is again dried in the oven. 
Afterwards it is laid upon a flat surface 
and hammered for a considerable time, 
then shaped into a cake and sent to the 
second press, from beneath which it falls 
in spirals of different sizes corresponding 
to the apertures through which it is 
pressed. These long spirals are collected 
and handed to operators, who sit before 
a table and busy themselves in straight- 
ening the still flexible cords by laying 
them into boards grooved to a corre- 
sponding size. The boards, when filled, 
are laid upon shelves just below the ceil- 
ing where the warm air of the room will 
have most effect. After a day or two 
the leads are placed in other hands to be 
cut to the length required for pencils, 
and carefully assorted: the perfect speci- 
mens are then laid in boxes and sent to 
another room, where they are enclosed 
in larger boxes of iron hermetically sealed, 
and subjected to the intense heat of a fur- 
nace-fire for five hours, when the lead is 
sufficiently tempered for writing purposes, 
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and passes into the care of the workmen 
who furnish the wooden enclosure, though 
it must first bear the scrutiny of the faith- 
ful proprietor, who personally makes 
trial of a specimen of the contents of 
each box before he allows it to go forth 
under the stamp of his honest name, 

The refuse ends and broken pieces of 
lead are sent back to the press, where 
they become incorporated with a fresh 
mass, 80 that there is no waste of the pre- 
cious material. 

We may now leave the lead manufac- 
tory and enter the long building appro- 
priated to the workmen in cedar. As we 
ascend the stairs the air is heavy with 
the spicy perfume, and great blocks and 
slabs of the pink and white wood, just as 
they were hewn in their native Ameri- 
can forests, are lying in the passage. On 
opening the door which leads into the 
first work-room, we find ourselves ina 
cloud of dust and amidst heaps of soft 
shavings, the work of the many fine 
saws which are revolving so rapidly in 
their frames as to appear stationary, 
while the hoarse growl of the machinery 
below is exchanged for a sharp buzz, as 
though gigantic bees and flies were en- 
deavoring to escape from spider-webs 
as strong as a ship’s cable. 

Here we see the whole process of cut- 
ting the wood for pencils: one workman 
holds the block under a saw which works 
with frightful force and prepares the slabs 
for a more delicate machine which saws 
them to the proper thickness ; another set 
of tools, also worked by steam, gives the 
requisite angles to each half of the form; 
another makes the groove for the lead. 
The next room is furnished with tables, 
around which the workmen sit, each per- 
forming a special task according to a sys- 
tematized division of labor, and then giv- 
ing what he has finished to another until 
it thus passes from hand to hand through 
the successive stages of development: 
one lays the lead into its groove, another 
glues it over, a third applies the cover of 
wood and glues the halves together. 

In the room devoted to the final pro- 
cesses—the polishing, coloring, gilding, 
stamping, arranging and packing of the 
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pencils—only women and gitls are em- 
ployed: it is the old story of Vulcan and 
Venus, though the harmonious union of 
the Useful and the Beautiful is perhaps 
better exemplified in the workmanship 
than in the workers ! 

There is but one more building to vi- 
sit, for that long row on the other side of 
the river contains mills of the same kind 
as those we have observed, only moved 
by water instead of steam. This last 
building is the Magazin or “ Store,” where 
the perfected work is packed for ship- 
ment or exposed for sale. Here we find 
other writing implements also made by 
the Fabers: india-rubber, sent in its na- 
tive state from America and transformed 
here into tablets neatly contrived for 
the erasure of both pencil-marks and ink; 
note-books of the most tasteful and con- 
venient forms, and thousands of slates of 
all sizes, some of them lined for music 
and copy writing, others enclosed in 
frames gayly painted and enriched with 
pithy rhymed maxims in German text. 
These last are for the use of children, 
who mustalso rejoice in the smooth, slen- 
der, finely-pointed slate pencils, which 
afford a strong contrast to the blunt, 
harsh, many-angled instrument for cipher- 
ing employed by preceding generations. 

The slates and slate pencils are prepa- 
red in an extensive manufactory recently 
established by the Fabers near a quarry 
owned by them in Geroldsgriin, a village 
at some distance from Stein. 

In the inner room of the Magazin 
stands the elegant glass-covered case 
which represented the Faber establish- 
ment at the World’s Fair in London. In 
the centre of the upper part is a splendid 
specimen of graphite, shining almost like 
silver, its massive form and sharp pinna- 
cles suggesting the ruins of some German 
castle on the Rhine, or, better still, one 
of the hundred towers of quaint old Nu- 
remberg, as they appear when viewed 
from over the plains at Stein. On one 
side of this mineral is the beautiful poet- 
ical face of the young King of Bavaria, 
on the other the portrait of his mother. 
The many compartments of the case are 
filled with specimens of all the articles 
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made or sold by the Fabers, among which 
the lead pencils are pre-eminent for their 
variety of size and form and their perfec- 
tion of finish. 

I have given but a faint outline of these 
various and interesting processes, but it 
requires an observer who understands the 
technicalities of machinery to appreciate 
all the nice arrangements of the works, and 
only a personal visit can give a complete 
impression of the order and regularity ob- 
served in all departments, and of the 
great benefit which this establishment in 
its present development and under its 
present management confers upon a 
whole community. And in this connec- 
tion I will mention a few instances of the 
wisdom and generosity of Mr. Faber, 
which show that he is not merely. the 
successful capitalist, the energetic man 
of business, but still more the friend and 
brother of those who hold any actual 
relation towards him, and, beyond these, 
of all humanity. 

In the first place, the most conscien- 
tious observance of sanitary laws has 
been displayed in the construction of the 
manufactory. There is nothing injurious 
to health in the manipulation of graphite, 
nor in any work required for the produc- 
tion of a lead pencil, but the evils which 
might otherwise be created by the neces- 
sarily large number of workmen within 
a limited space are obviated by excellent 
means of ventilation, and the presence 
of abundant light and sunshine. There is 
also an agreeable prospect to be seen 
from the windows on every side, whether 
it be the beautiful gardens and shrub- 
beries of the proprietor and his brother, 
or the neat cottages of the village, with 
the river winding between rows of wil- 
lows, or, farther off, the green meadows 
bounded by the blue outline of the dis- 
tant mountains. 

The daily routine is regulated by a 
code of rules drawn up by the proprie- 
tor, wherein the duty of each laborer is 
clearly defined, and the moral obligation 
of all seriously enforced. 

But it is not only within the manufac- 
tory that Mr. Faber has provided for the 
comfort of his operatives: he has also 
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done, as he is still doing, his best to make 
their home-life good and happy. Per- 
ceiving that the cottages of the village 
were over-crowded, while no sufficient 
preparation could be made by the inhab- 
itants for future needs, he has, within a 
few years, built a number of substantial 
brick houses, in which more than sixty 
families are now living at a rent which is 
merely nominal. To encourage econo- 
my, he has established a savings-bank 
upon a liberal basis, including a fund cre- 
ated by himself, for the benefit of the 
sick, He has founded an asylum for 
children, and a school, which is well con- 
ducted, and will be sure to receive the 
benefit of modern improvements in edu- 
cation. He has opened a free library, 
which is a source of great pleasure, and 
benefit to the community, and has en- 
couraged the cultivation of music and 
innocent diversions as a desirable relaxa- 
tion for leisure hours, And when the 
Industrial Fair was held in Munich, he, 
with thoughtfal kindness, sent thither a 
number of the operatives that they might 
see for themselves the honorable place 
which their labor holds in the public esti- 
mation, and also receive new ideas from 
the contemplation of the finished products 
of other forms of industry. 

Nor is this all: there was formerly no 
church in Stein, and the inhabitants felt 
the inconvenience of the distance be- 
tween their village and Nuremberg, or 
any other neighboring town, while many 
were necessarily deprived of religious 
services altogether. Accordingly, Mr. 
Faber, in his solicitude for the welfare of 
his fellow-citizens, has erected a com- 
modious and tasteful church, with stained 
glass windows, organ, bell, and clock, 
which is entirely a free gift to his native 
town, while his wife has superintended 
the cultivation of the lawn and flower- 
beds which beautify the approach from 
the street. On one side of the church is 
a pleasant parsonage, and behind it a 
graveyard or “God’s-acre,” in the centre 
of which is an ornamental tomb belong- 
ing to the Faber family, while the more 
humble monuments of the villagers are 
on every side. 
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In the church, the altar and desk of 
which are adorned with rich embroidery 
by Mrs. Faber and her excellent mother, 
is a medallion portrait of Mr. Faber, in 
relief, enclosed in a Gothic case of carved 
wood, a gift from a number of his fellow- 
citizens, in token of their gratitude for 
the benefits he has so freely bestowed 
upon them, and especially for the erec- 
tion of the church. The pastor is 4 Lu- 
theran, (as is also the congregation) and 
the Fabers are attendants upon his preach- 
ing, and nominally of his faith, though 
Mr. Faber is liberal in all his opinions, 
and believes, with our great Franklin, 
that “the best way of serving God is in 
doing good to the creatures whom He 
has made.” 

I cannot better finish this sketch than 
by giving a short description of the cen- 
tennial celebration which, though it took 
place in 1861, may still be considered a 
recent event, inasmuch as it was the first of 
its kind, and more than ninety years must 
elapse before the second can transpire. 

On the eve of the féte, the workmen 
of the manufactory arranged a torch-light 
procession, and marched through the vil- 
lage to the mansion of the proprietor. 
On their arrival, the choral societies sang 
three songs composed for the occasion, and 
a deputation of the oldest operatives pre- 
sented an album, richly bound and printed 
upon parchment, containing a dedication 
in verse, a copy of the address pronounc- 
ed by one of the committee of presenta- 
tion, and of the original songs, and, lastly, 
the names of all the workmen and work- 
women constituting the force of the es- 
tablishment. 

It was a touching scene, and more than 
one man whose hair had grown white in 
the service was moved to tears. 

Mr. Faber, in his reply, thanked the 
people for their personal affection and 
their faithful labor, and expressed the 
hope that the pleasant relations exist- 
ing between them would continue and 
be perpetuated. Early the next morning 
the operatives again met at the mansion, 
when each received a medal, commemo- 
rative of the day, bearing upon one side 
the arms of the Faber family, with this 
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inscription: ‘ Founder, Caspar Faber, 
1761; Successors, A. W. Faber, 1819; 
G. L, Faber, 1839; J. L. Faber ;" and 
upon the other side: “Jn memory of the 
hundredth anniversary of the Pencil Man- 
ufactory of A. W. Faber, at Stein, near 
Nuremberg.” 

Then for the first time the bell of the 
new church summoned the parish to public 
worship. The church had been consecrat- 
ed fifteen days before, and had since re- 
mained closed in order that the first regu- 
Jar service might be held on this joyful 
occasion. Mr, Faber, with his family, 
led the way, and the villagers followed in 
a long procession, which completely filled 
the church. The emotions of the wor- 
shippers may be easily imagined when 
one reflects that for the people this event 
was the realization of a hope long defer- 
red; while for him who had supplied 
the want there remained the peaceful 
truth of the assurance: “ Jt ts more bles- 
sed to give than to receive,” After the 
service was ended the operatives assem- 
bled before the houses recently erected 
for their benetit, and, preceded by the 
band of a Nuremberg regiment, marched 
to the park which surrounds the propri- 
etor’s mansion, where they met with a 
hearty welcome and found the grounds 
tastefully decorated with mottoes and in- 
scriptions illustrative of the past and 
present history of the manufactory. “There 
were also preparations for an excellent 
repast, to which all were soon invited, 
while the music of the band added to the 
general enjoyment. 

After dinner was over, Mr. Faber 
mounted a tribune erected for the oc- 
casion, and ornamented with the busts of 
his ancestors, and gave a brief review of 
the history of the establishment, urging 
his people to continue its prosperity by 
worthy labor, and ending by proposing 
a toast to its future good success, which 
was received with the warmest acclama- 
tions, Then his only child, a son, with 
the eldest son of his brother, ascended the 
platform, and after the former had address- 
ed his father in an original poem contain- 
ing the congratulations of the four broth- 
ers and sisters of the family, the latter 
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presented him with a silver goblet as a 
souvenir of the féte, Then followed a 
merry time of social converse and games, 
in the midst of which arrived an autograph 
letter from- good “King Max,” which 
reads as follows :— 


“ Herr Johann-Lothar Faber, 
Manufacturer, 

I hear that you are to celebrate, on the 
sixteenth of this month, the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Manufactory founded by 
your ancestors, the worthy reputation of 
which, both at home and abroad, confers 
the greatest honor upon Bavarian industry: 
I am also well aware of the solicitude which 
you have shown for the physical and moral 
well-being of your operatives. I seize with 
pleasure the opportunity afforded by your 
féte to offer my congratulations to yourself 
and to the establishment which you have 
managed with so great success, and to ex- 
press my good wishes for the continuance 
of present prosperity. 

With sentiments of esteem and friendli- 
ness, 

Your affectionate King, 
MAX, 

Hohenschwangau, Sept. 14, 1861.” 


Mr. Faber, after receiving the despatch, 
remounted the tribune and read aloud the 
royal letter, after which he proposed a 
triple toast to the King, which was given 
with hearty loyalty and good-will. He 
then proposed the health of his brothers, 
who had so ably seconded all his efforts, 
which was responded to with enthusiasm. 
A similar honor was accorded to various 
coadjutors and other persons who directly 
or indirectly were connected with the 
enterprise, especially artists who, by hav- 
ing given their testimony to the super- 
lative excellence of the work of the Fa- 
bers, had greatly increased its fame and 
prosperity. Afterwards Mr. Faber recited 
an original poem founded upon the device 
of the house: “Trutn, Justice, Inpvs- 
try,” and at the close withdrew the veil 
from an allegorical picture painted by the 
artist Afaar, of Nuremberg, representing 
upon one hand the commercial industry 
of the establishment, and upon the other 
the commemorative féte. Short addresses 











































































































































































were then made by various guests, by the 
President of the Nuremberg Board: of 
Trade, by the artist Maar and by several 
of the operatives. These exercises were 
varied by music from the band and also 
from ‘the choral societies of Stein. As 
night came on the park was brilliantly 
illuminated and fireworks were displayed, 
which were terminated by a grand spec- 
tacle at nine o'clock, after which the 
people dispersed to their homes, with the 
happiest feelings and inspired with new 
zeal for the faithful discharge of future 
duties. 

A few days afterwards a deputation of 
Magistrates waited upon Mr. Faber to 
present him with the freedom of Nurem- 
berg, as a mark of the esteem and grati- 
tude of the people for the honorconferred 
upon their city by the proximity of his 
celebrated manufactory. 

It is pleasant to read and hear of these 
proceedings, both because they illustrate 
the hearty good-will and refinement of 
sentiment so delightfully prominent in 
the German character, and also, and still 
more, because they show the affection in 
which this good man is held by those for 
whom he has done so much to improve 
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Butterfly and Thistle. 


AND THISTLE. 


Ox! delightsome butterfly 
At thy morning revelry! 
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their physical condition and elevate their 
higher nature. 

All this*happened nearly ten years ago, 
and in the intervening time Herr Reichs- 
rath von Faber has been made the recipi- 
ent of new honors, both social and politi- 
cal. But he dwells among his people 
and neither the cares of business nor the 
calls of ambition have been able to de. 
stroy the amiable simplicity and disinter- 
ested benevolence of his character. 

As a member of the Bavarian Parlia- 
ment he is at present using his influence 
for the extension and improvement of 
Common Schools in his own country, not 
disdaining in his researches the sugges- 
tions of foreign workers in the same cause, 
and giving especial heed to the develop- 
ment of education in the United States, 

In all projects for a wise reform his voice 
will always be in favor of liberty and pro- 
gress, and in the increase of power which 
years and wealth and long-tried probity 
are bringing him he will still be true to 
the self-chosen motto, “ Truru, Justice, 
Inpustry,” which was the guide of his 
youth and is the secret of his worldly 
success and his enviable fame, 


Little bark with sails lateen, 
With a many-colored sheen, 
Like some fairy craft that flies 


Where smooth-mirrored Venice lies. 


Wings that thrill and flutter ever, 
Mocking every rude endeavor, 


With the passion of the speech 
Set beyond thine insect reach. 
Would we grasp thee, as men rush 
After gold, or glory’s flush, 

Til the hand of might we trust, 
For thy feathers are but dust— 
Say to our unloved insistance 


“ Beauty shows but in God’s distance.” 









Butterfly and Thistle 


This purple thistle is to thee 

An islet in the summer sea 

That images eternity. 

As I ponder and rehearse 

This poor idle morning’s verse, 
Here joy-anchored thou remainest 
And thy brief elysium drainest. 


Breezy zephyr sweeps the fields, 
And the thistle sways and yields, 
But the butterfly clings fast 

As a sailor to the mast, 

As a banner in the blast 

Which, when widest sweep its folds, 
Firmest still its proud slave holds. 


I who picture thee, this hour 

Thus am clinging to my flower. 

Winds on lofty errand sent 

Question me with sharp intent— 
“Where’s thy honey? where thy song 
Bee or bird, thou doest wrong.” 


Still I seek one last caress, 

One more breath of joyousness. 

Oh! my flower, the wealth thou hast 
Softly in my soul hath passed. 

When the happy summer day 

That unveiled thee flits away, 

When Love’s bloom has hurried by, 
Know, thy butterfly will die. 

Bearing to some gentler zone 

Thy lost spirit with her own. 


Thee-how soon may I behold 

Lifeless in thy shroud of gold. 

Nothing in thy plaintive death 
Wholesome Nature threateneth. 

No pale corpse, with loathed ill, 

But the little wings are still. 

Vain the thistle keeps its growth, 
Vain the breeze his challenge bloweth, 
Thy gay pepnon floats no more 

From the sther’s meadow-shore., 


Might I, when my day is done, 
Fall like thee, oh winged one! 

No contagion leave, nor soil, 

But a pure and harmless spoil, 
One might keep with relics rare, 
Saying to the stranger’s stare : 
“This she was, and she was fair.” 
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COMPTON FRIARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


WALKS AND TALKS, 
“And thus in chat the instructive hours they passed.” 


Wirsa Miss Harbledown and her pupils 
shut up in the schoolroom and Urith and 
Edwy secluded in the Scriptorium, there 
was nothing to hinder my having long, 
familiar talks with Mrs. Hartlepool. 

“T am not sure all this beadwork is 
good for Urith,” said she to me one day, 
“but the fit is on her, and it is as well to 
allow her bent, or impulse, or whatever it 
may be called, fair play. She comes down 

,_ to dinner rather jaded, and I am particu- 
larly glad to have you here at present, 
because, being not only a sympathizer 
but a helper, your society is very accept- 
able to her; and your keeping her in the 
open air as much as you can will do her 
much good.” 

“Tam sure it will do me at least as 
much,” said I, “and I thank you for giv- 
ing me so pleasant an office.” 

“Tt will be good for you both, and she 
wants you to see more of our country 
walks, and you will like todoso, Hap- 
pily, Miss Harbledown is aware of the 
value of exercise in the open air, and does 
by rule what we have been accustomed 
to do spontaneously. The worst is, she 
taxes their little memories too much. It 
is in such things that a mother knows 
what is good for children better than a 
governess. In my own case, the wonder 
is that I was not made an idiot by the 
stupid routine exacted of me; and I have 
always taken care to avoid the evil for 
my children.” 

“They all do credit to your system in 
their looks!” 

“Yes, I think they do, except Urith. 
But I am determined that when she has 
finished this new book, she shall not be- 
gin another for a good while. Otherwise, 
setting aside the question of health, she 
will become a complete scribbler, and be 
downright disagreeable.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Hartlepool !” said I laughing. 

“She really will. So keep her out of 
doors as much as you can, and talk with 
her on other subjects. I have invited a 





good many friends here this summer, and 
they will make a change for her. It is 
not,” she resumed after a pause, “ that 
Urith has to assist her family. All this 
authorship is merely a hobby, and I fear 
it may interfere with her future happi- 
ness. She may be happy either married 
or single; but it may cast the die for her 
and doom her to single life whether she 
will or no,” 

I said, “ You may rely on my keeping 
hex in the open air as much as I can, and 
I will: talk of anything rather than of 
writing books, if she will let me.” 

Blanche here came in, so I knew it was 
time to keep my appointment with Miss 
Harbledown, She was gratified by my 
punctuality, and soon showed herself as 
clever at learning as teaching. Pleased 
at my telling her so, she expressed her 
wish to be useful to me in some way, and 
offered to teach me botany. 

“There are plenty of wild flowers 
here,” said she, ‘and it is well to know 
something of them.” 

I replied I should like it very much if 
it did not interfere with my walking with 
Miss Hartlepool. 

“Tt will do her good as well as you,” 
said Miss Harbledown, “and give you 
both an object. So we will begin this af- 
ternoon, in the Friar’s Walk.” 

Presently she said, “I don’t think much 
of this fancy of hers for writing. If it 
were something improving, something 
connected with science, for instance, there 
would be direct good in it; but this con- 
tinual drawing on imagination only fills 
her head with chimeras, ll are agreed 
that excessive novel-reading weakens the 
mind, and if so, of course novel-writing 
must. Only think what a picture Sir 
Walter Scott gives of the weakening ef- 
fect produced on Waverley by his desul- 
tory studies, which were, in fact, his 
own.” 

“ And yet,” said I, “‘ they made him the 
‘ mighty wizard of the North’—‘ the great 
Unknown.’” 

“ They did not make him, he made him- 
self—” 
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“ But partly by their means.” 

“And what did they make him? a 
writer of fiction; I grant you, a great one.” 

“ Ah,” said I, with strong sympathy, 
“they made him more—not only master 
of ‘the art unteachable, untaught,’ but as 
noble-hearted a gentleman as ever breath- 
ed—as loyal as his Sir Henry Lee—as 
honorable and true as his Peveril and 
Guy Mannering.” 

“ They did not make him—but I per- 
ceive you are a bit of a partisan,” said 
Miss Harbledown, with a smile, for which 
I did not love her. “If Ihad my will, 
Helen and Marianne should not read 
Scott’s novels yet;—for one thing, they 
are so full of swearing; but I found them 
household books, so no wonder Urith sees 
no harm in writing a novel.” 

I was hurt for my friend, and said: 
“The beauty of her little tale is, that it 
is not a mere novel,” 

“Ts it not? I have run through it, but 
I cannot say I observed any particular 
moral,” 

“Tt was the way a healthy fresh young 
nature found to speak. However, Mrs. 
Hartlepool, like you, thinks she writes 
too much.” 

“Not ‘like me,’” said Miss Harble- 
down. “She thinks of the body, I of the 
mind—all the difference between a mo- 
ther and a preceptress. Mrs. Hartlepool 
has an excellent nature—'tis a pity she 
has not a little more culture.” 

“T see no fault in her at all,” said I, 
strongly, 

Miss Harbledown seemed to become 
aware that remarks on the shortcomings 
of one to whom we were both under ob- 
ligations might as well be withheld. 
And how superficial her objections were! 
Is not a mother superior to a preceptress ? 
And did not Mrs. Hartlepool care for the 
minds as well as bodies of her children? 

In the afternoon we had a most charm- 
ing expedition to a hill-side avenue of 
old, very old trees, called the Friars’ 
Walk, The brakes and bournes abound- 
ed with wildflowers, wood-strawberries, 
blackberries in blossom, and a profusion 
of ferns, which in those days, I must admit, 

“Wasted their treasures of delight 

Upon our wninstructed sight.” 
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Here Miss Harbledown was in her 
glory, holding forth to me and her pupils, 
who listened with edification, till Urith 
drew me away, and said laughing: 

“Come along, Bessy, and don't be 
pedantic. We can admire nature in the 
grand mass,” 

Eventually, however, Miss Harbledown 
triumphed, for she made her botanical 
lectures so interesting that Urith became 
one of her most intelligent scholars, And 
many a search did we have afterwards 
for specimens; and sometimes a hunt for 
a rare plant, involving scrambles down 
steep banks to the brink of deep pools, 
had almost the excitement of a fox-hunt. 

Now for the visitors. The first to 
come, only for a few days, was a distant 
relation, Miss Anne Keith, with whom 
we one and all fell in love. Intel- 
lectual without the least pedantry, 
beautiful without the least vanity, there 
was a dignified simplicity about her 
that was perfectly charming. And 
such a voice! her singing alone would 
have enthralled us, While she re- 
mained we had romantic moonlight 
walks to hear the nightingales and look 
for glow-worms. Miss Harbledown said 
of her to me that she thought the last 
finish to her manner was given by her 
being engaged, There was no flightiness 
nor flirtiness about her, What she at- 
tributed to the circumstance, I laid to the 
character—and we judged of it on very 
slight premises, for who was there to flirt 
with but Mr. Basil Hartlepool? I could, 
however, conceive that a deep attachment, 
successful or unsuccessful, to Miss Keith, 
might color a man’s whole existence. 

We were very sorry to lose her! but 
then came Basil, with a traveled friend, 
Mr. Crofton, such a traveler as may now 
be less rarely met with than in those 
days—who had been in the Bible lands, 
and on the shores of the Euphrates and 
Tigris—the land of the Arabian Nights— 
among the Tartars of Thibet—to the Ophir, 
famous for gold—to the land of Prester 
John, He had traveled in Africa, too— 
penetrated as far as Borneo—seen the 
Sheik El Kanemy—shot giraffes and ele- 
phants: we listened to him as Desdemona 
listened to Othello. 
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This delightful Mr, Crofton!’ Though 
his face and hands were the color of ma- 
hogany, his features by no means hand- 
some, and he was by no means young, 
the enthusiasm for him was such that 
I believe any one of us would have 
deemed herself honored by the offer of 
hishand. Not that we lowered ourselves 
by such vain thoughts; no, we knew him 
to be wedded to his gun and his pencil. 

That a man who had sketched at Per- 
sepolis and Tadmor should condescend to 
make studies of the oaks, beeches, and 
birches at Compton Friars, seemed won- 
derful; yet his whole heart was in the 
work, and a furor for sketching was de- 
veloped among us all: even Miss Harble- 
down. “For it is well,” as she said, “to 
try one’s hand at everything, and never 
let an opportunity pass; else how should 
we know where our strength is?” 

Mr. Crofton, in his kingly way, set us 
all to rights, and, far from murmuring, we 
thought it an honor to be corrected. 
Thus, to me:— 

“Miss Lyon, may I speak? you look 
very good-humored. If I were you, I 
would throw all this into the fire, and 
begin again on quite a new tack. Your 
hand is not sufficiently untied—you must 
give it more play. You should try to 
get a good touch—here, I'll show you 
what I mean? D’ye see ?—d’ye see how 
Ido it? You're clever, I'msure. Make 
every touch tell. Give over niggling.” 

How useful those hints were to me! 
How I have treasured tliose touches of 
his on scraps of waste paper, and copied 
them again and again! So did Helen 
and Eva. In short, he put us on the 
right track and gave us a start. Those 
who had no natural taste for art dropped 
it when he was gone; others worked on; 
and to more purpose than before. 

In the midst of this art furor arrived 
Mr. Meggot, who had for some time 
been reading with a tutor, and was to go 
to Oxford next term. He was vastly 
changed—very grand, stately, and sen- 
tentious, and somewhat given, I thought, 
to bragging. He seemed to intend doing 
without much effort at Oxford what cost 
other men considerable effort to attain 
to—pull the best oar, fire the best shot, 
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be the best batter, bowler, rower, swim- 
mer, and whist-player. I thought it 
hardly likely he would excel in all these 
things, and that if he did, it must be at 
the expense of the very things he was 
sent to college for, But he seemed to 
think he should take high honors in 
these, too; and talked grandly of trim- 
ming the midnight lamp and tying a wet 
towel round his head, sporting the oak 
and studying till daydawn. And yethe 
seemed to me as great an idler as ever [ 
knew, and not ashamed of displaying his 
idleness before Mr. Crofton, the man of 
fortune who had voluntarily encountered 
perils and hardships of all sorts. While 
we were all busy, Mr. Meggot would lie 
on a plaid under a tree—unbending his 
mind, as he said—and solemnly declaim 
some such fragment as this— 


“Oh, how I long my careless limbs to lay 
Under a plantain’s shade, and all the day 
With amorous airs my fancy entertain, 
Invoke the muses and improve my vein.” 


“ Amorous fiddlestick,” said Mr, Crof- 
ton, making believe to switch him witha 
long nettle. 

“ Waller,” said Mr. Meggot. “A dol- 
lar for Waller. There’s an impromptu 
for you. Can you invoke the muses to 
as much purpose ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
COUSIN KATE. 
“Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom.” 

Sometimes Mr. Meggot would indulge 
us with his opinions of mankind, of wo- 
mankind, and of the sort of woman his 
wife must be—a very transcendent crea- 
ture indeed, and of independent fortune. 
Mr. Crofton went away, regretted by all, 
but Mr. Meggotremained. He said care- 
lessly, he should like to see Miss Rivers. 
This young lady,whom the girls oftener 
spoke of as Cousin Kate, was the next 
expected visitor. Though related to the 
Hartlepools, they had never seen her. She 
came from a distance, and was reported 
beautiful and delightful. As we sat idly 
guessing what she would be like, Mr. 
Meggot asked if she were not a fortune. 
“A fortune? No,” said Mrs. Hartle- 
pool, “Don’t make yourself out worse 
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than you are, Phil. You have never been 
mercenary.” 

“JT thought she had been 3 fortune?” 

“T dare say she has something, but not 
enough to talk of as a fortune. She is 
popular because she is pleasant and en- 
gaging.” 

Mr. Meggot put his hands down into 
the depths of his pockets, and remarked 
that if she were only engaging she was 
not likely to be engaged, Mrs, Hartle- 
pool said that, luckily, everybody was not 
as mercenary as he pretended to be, 

Miss Rivers arrived—an uncommonly 
pretty, airy, sprightly creature. It struck 
me at first that her playfulness must be 
of the kind that had characterized Mrs. 
Montagu in the girlish days when the 
Duchess of Portland called her Fidget. 
She was lively rather than witty, but she 
kept people constantly amused, without 
saying anything worth remembering. 

Mr, Meggot seemed to weigh every 
word she said, and study every feature 
in her face; which she gave no sign of 
finding otherwise than flattering. We, 
who knew him better, were doubtful 
whether his opinion were compliment- 
ary. But, after all, we knew little of his 
thoughts; to me, at all events, it was 
difficult at any time to know whether he 
were in jest or earnest, and I had pretty 
good reason to know what he could do 
in the way of practical joking. And 
when I heard him solemnly telling Miss 
Rivers the very reverse of what he had 
been saying to us before she came, laud- 
ing her favorite poets, etc., I suspected he 
was making game of her. 

I do not know whether Miss Rivers 
had at length an idea of this being the 
case; but if she liked rattling with Mr. 
Meggot, she certainly liked rational talk 
with Mr, Basil Hartlepool better, which 
improved my opinion of her taste. Basil 
was rather shy of her at first, and given 
to silent observation; but was gradually 
drawn into little discussions, in which, 
indeed, she sometimes betrayed how 
shallow she was, and made blunders which 
were booked by Miss Harbledown, but 
which Basil treated with great forbear- 
ance, 

Meanwhile we had again glow-worm 


hunts and orchis hunts, and listenings to 
nightingales, and once a charming picnic, 
ending with a row on a small lake. I say 
ending, because it. ended very abruptly 
indeed by the boat upsetting just as Miss 
Rivers was stepping out of it, so that she 
got completely drenched. Amid exela- 
mations of alarm and condolence, she 
made the best of her way, with Urith, to 
a cottage by the lake, whither we all less 
hastily followed her. And here an old 
woman supplied her with a change of 
garments, which, indeed, could not be 
expected to fit her, but with which she 
contrived a most ingenious and becoming 
masquerade. <A chintz gown looped up 
at one side over a green quilted petti- 
coat, a short gypsy cloak, and gay color- 
ed handkerchief tied over her beautiful 
hair, made her quite “fit to paint;” and 
the open compliments paid her by Mr. 
Meggot and the silent admiration of her 
cousin Basil were received with compla- 
cence. I must say something very much 
like flirting ensued; and her vanity made 
her sit down to a spinning-wheel, which 
had belonged to the old woman’s grand- 
mother, and play at spinning, as Miss 
Harbledown remarked to me, with great 
disgust, as a mere pretext for attitudiniz- 
ing. Meanwhile the sociable came round, 
and into it we all packed; and much 
laughing and talking there was all the 
way home, but only a few were the in- 
terlocutors, 

When we got home, Mrs. Hartlepool, 
who had been unable to join us, said to 
Miss Rivers: “‘Why, my dear, you look 
as if you were going to perfurm in an 
opera ballet ;” and when she heard what 
had happened, she was urgent with her 
niece to go to bed, saying that her height- 
ened color and bright eyes showed a great 
deal of fever. But Miss Rivers scouted 
the idea of bed at eight o’clock, and de- 
clared she was quite in the humor fora 
charade; and after some remonstrance 
charades were the order of the evening. 
I remember one was Agamemnon. Mr, 
Meggot made a superb Aga, with hookah 
and turban, But how act Memnon? Ge- 
nius tramples on impossibilities. A plas- 
ter vast is placed in the background; a 
great amount of make-believe is required 
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to suppose it in the far distance. Enter 
Basil, with traveling-cap and carpet-bag. 
“Ha! the object of my youthful wishes 
is then attained! Here am I in Egypt. 
But soft! what see I yonder on the hori- 
zon? Daylight will disclose—sunrise can- 
not be far distant. No indeed, the glori- 
ous orb of day is now rising ”—a lamp is 
surreptitiously set behind the bust from 
under the window-curtain, while soft mu- 
sic is heard behind it, from—an old guitar! 

How Mr. and Mrs. Hartlepool did 
laugh! Miss Harbledown too; all of us. 
The Aga patronizingly clapped his hands ; 
he was outdone; oriental dignity was 
eclipsed by absurdity. I believe he said 
“*Mashallah,’’ or “ Bismillah,” or some- 
thing of that sort. 

Fired with emulation, he now put in 
for Agamemnon. But Basil said, ‘ No, 
I'll be Agamemnon—you may be Cual- 
chas.” But no, he would not be Calchas, 
Would Miss Rivers be Iphigenia? No, 
she shouid not like to be killed, nor to let 
down her back hair. Finally (all this was 
behind the scenes) it was decided to take 
another point in the King of Mycene’s 
history. Basil returned to the dress cir- 
cles, armed with an opera-glass. We had 
a very strong cast—Mr. Meggot and Miss 
Rivers. Make-believe was now called 
on to see a forest. Enter Agamemnon 
as a hunter, though rather of the modern 
school, He was hastening to pick up his 
game,wheun Miss Rivers, gracefully draped 
as. Diana, appeared in the background 
and rated him in good set terms for kill- 
ing her pet stag. Mr. Meggot said after- 
wards she was too quick upon him—he 
meant to have had a soliloquy, and given 
us a touch of Homer. However, the emer- 
gency called up his readiness; they gave 
us a very smart dialogue, with plenty of 
thrust and parry. Miss Rivers worked 
herself up into a very spirited rage, and 
insisted on the sacrifice of his daughter. 
Mr. Meggot clapped his hand to his fore- 
head; and the audiénce cried “‘ Agamem- 
non! Agamemnon!” on which he led Miss 
Rivers forward and—the dame made a 
courtesy, the dog made a bow—so Mr, 
Hartlepool said. 

After this, I believe, they would have 
kept on all night; but Mrs, Hartlepool 
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would have no more, but sent the young 
people to their rooms, just as, Mr. Meggot 
said, their spirits were up. She said af- 
terwards that charade acting was one of 
the things that might easily be carried 
too far, 

Next day Mr. Meggot left us; and 
Miss Rivers had a cold which kept her to 
the house. After this it came to pass 
that she and Basil grew very tender to 
one another, Marianne told me in confi- 
dence she thuught they would marry some 
day. I laughed, and mentioned it to 
Urith, who looked grave, and said, “They 
ought not to fancy such things, nor talk 
of them. Basil cannot possibly marry 
for some years to come, and will not be 
with us much longer, Otherwise I don't 
know that papa and mamma would have 
much objection.” 

They seemed drifting into an attach- 
ment, perhaps an engagement, I could 
not tell how much Mrs. Hartlepool 
noticed, nor how much she liked it. Her 
manner to Miss Rivers was always very 
motherly, and I thought she was in- 
fluenced by the studied deference and 
almost officious attentions of Miss Rivers 
to herself and Mr, Hartlepool, which to 
me were less attaching than the frank, 
unconstrained manner of her daughters. 
But I believe now that she was only in- 
dulgent to her as a niece, and desirous 
to let the young people have a certain 
amount of fair play and free action. To 
allow this enough, and not too much, is 
often a parent’s puzzle, leading to mis- 
take, 

Rather suddenly Basil was summoned 
away. Miss Rivers looked rather blank, 
for she had just engaged to prolong her 
stay a little. He noticed her clouded 
look, and was pleased and flattered by it. 

“T do hope I shall find you here when 
I come back,” he said, 

“Oh, that is so long to look forward 
to!” said Miss Rivers, plaintively. 

“Only a few weeks; so do say you 
will stay.” 

“ Have I not just arranged to remain 
a little longer?” 

“Yes, but I hope you will stay till I 
come back.” 

“That must depend.” 
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“On what?” 

“Oh, on all sorts of things. My aunt 
may not want me bere.” 

“Mother!” cried Basil, in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice, ‘‘ would you not like Kate to 
remain here till I come back?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mrs, Hartlepool. 

Miss Harbledown afterwards said to 
me that Basil had no right to draw such 
an answer from his mother—he left her 
no liberty for a negative. However, she 
seemed to me to speak cordially enough; 
and her son gave her a grateful look and 
certainly was relieved by her kind assent, 

He and Miss Rivers then began to talk 
in lowered voices, and I changed my 
place to be out of earshot; but I knew he 
was recommending her a course of read- 
ing, and, at her request, making her a list 
of books. She received it with an air of 
tender obligation, and he doubtless went 
away with the pleasing conviction that 
she was going to undertake a judicious 
course of study for his sake; but hardly 
anything could be more unpalatable to 
such a light mind than solid study of any 
sort. I could hardly help smiling when, 
after Basil was gone, Marianne came to 
me, looking much impressed, and said in 
a low voice : 

“T met Kate just now on the stairs 
with an armful of books Basil recom- 
mended her to read, I dare say she will 
have a good cry when she gets into her 
own room.” 

“A good cry indeed!" repeated Miss 
Harbledown contemptuously, “ Miss Riv- 
ers is pretty childish, but not quite equal 
to that,” 

“My darling Downy,” said Marianne, 
winding her arm round her, “ you are so 
prejudiced against Kate! You will never 
give her credit for being deep.” 

“Oh, deep—deep as the sea,” said Miss 
Harbledown, in a tone that was anything 
but satisfactory. 

Compton Place was let this summer to 
a wealthy family named Brooke. Calls 
had been exchanged; and it was Mrs, 
Brooke and her daughters who had just 
paid their return visit when I arrived at 
Compton Friars. The next time they 
called was after Basil had left us; and as 


Miss Rivers had expressed a wish to see 
them, I went to summon her. 

“ At her books,” whispered Marianne. 
“This is her hour, you know.” 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I 
went up and tapped at her door, but re- 
ceived no answer. Gently opening it, I 
looked in, and saw her enjoying a refresh- 
ing nap! Amused, but feeling guilty, I 
closed the door, and my doing so proba- 
bly woke her. I heard a book dropped 
on the floor, followed by the opening and 
shutting of drawers and splashing of 
water; and then out came Miss Rivers, 
serene and self-satisfied after the well- 
spent hour, From that moment it 
dawned on me that she was a little hum- 
bug. 

But what! may not one doze over a 
book? Most certainly they may, but not 
give out afterwards that they have had 
an hour’s hard reading. After Basil’s 
departure, it was wonderful how flat and 
listless Miss Rivers became. Helen and 
Marianne had romantic ways of account- 
ing for it; and of course the presence or 
absence of the only young man in the 
family does make a difference. She took 
less pains to dress, less pains to amuse, 
less pains to conform to the family rules, 
was generally late at prayers, and fre- 
quently at meals, Her prestige was im- 
paired by it. 

The Miss Brookes had called to invite 
the girls to luncheon; it was to be only 
a female party, without formality, and 
Miss Rivers seemed . to think it hardly 
worth acceptance. However, as_ it 
turned out, Mr. John Brooke was at 
home, and he made all the difference. 
He and Miss Rivers were charmed with 
each other—she threw those artless girls 
her cousins quite into the shade, and 
returned all animation. Thenceforth 
her drollery and high spirits were the 
same as at first; she evinced the same 
desire to please everybody; but not with 
the same success, Her cousins saw that 
her light partiality was transferred from 
their brother to a stranger. Therefore 
they cooled towards her, though Mrs. 
Hartlepool’s manner was unchanged, for 
the experience of years made her ac- 
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quainted with the versatility of shallow 
characters. The good-humor of the girls 
was ruffied without their cousin’s seem- 
ing conscious of it. 

Miss Harbledown said to me: “Did 
not I tell youso? They are now learn- 
ing what she is; and a good thing for 
them that the disenchantment has not 
been postponed.” 

Marianne said one day, “I don’t seem 
to care much, now, for Kate’s staying till 
Basil returns, I believe she cares little 
for any of us.” 

But Miss Rivers had no intention of 
going while the Brookes remained, for 
whose society she showed a marked pre- 
ference. 

Ina little while they all took flight for 
Hastings. Her dullness then returned. 
After a few days she announced that she 
was going home. 

“Without waiting for Basil?” said 
Marianne, hastily. 

“ Dear me, what difference should that 
make?” said Miss Rivers. “It would 
look very strange, I think, to wait on 
that account, and I have paid you quite 
a visitation already.” 

Urith gave Marianne a warning look, 
and there was dead silence. Mrs, Hartle- 
pool then said, quietly : 

“This is rather sudden, my dear, is it 
not?” 

“Oh no, aunt; mamma has been plan- 
ning for some time to go somewhere ; and 
now, I believe, she is thinking of Hast- 
ings.” 

“T hope you will enjoy yourselves 
there—Hastings is a very nice place.” 

The sisters said not a word. Miss 
Rivers might have made warm friends 
of them, but did not. They parted with 
little regret; and the Hastings trip had 
no result. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BASIL’S LAST CHRISTMAS. 


“The close-woven arches of limes 
On the banks of our river, I know, 
Are sweeter to her many times 
Than all that the city can show.” 


I left Compton Friars before Mr. Basil 
Hartlepool’s return, having spent there 
five happy weeks. . 


Compton Friars. 
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I have read in the popular literature 
of the day, which has afforded my only 
insight into high life, that at great houses 
people come and go without much said 
on either side, and without staying long 
—no leave-taking all round—just a few 
words to the host and hostess, and per- 
haps one or two besides. But Compton 
Friars was not a great house, nor did the 
Hartlepools move in high life—they never 
let guests go like that! They could af 
ford to show that they were glad when 
friends came, and sorry when they went; 
not one of them would have missed the 
welcome or the leave-taking if they could 
help it. And so it came to pass that 
guests had the comfortable feeling that 
they were liked and would be missed, and 
not forgotten the next moment, or re- 
membered only to be ridiculed. I like 
the old way best. 

It was holiday-time, so Miss Harble- 
down had gone to her friends, leaving 
the girls more to do in her absence, Mrs, 
Hartlepool thought, than there was oc- 
casion for. I need not say they thought 
so too; but they were upon honor, and 
got through the impositions bravely, 
in half the time they would have spent 
over them with Miss Harbledown ; “ plain- 
ly showing,” their mamma told them, 
smiling, “what they could do if they 
would.” Then the dictionary was clap- 
ped together, the school-books were 
cleared away, and they clustered round 
Mrs. Hartlepool and me, to take part in 
whatever was going on. 

“Oh, Bessy! you would like so to be 
here at Christmas! I should so like you 
to be here at Christmas!” Eva ex- 
claimed. 

“T like being here, whatever the season 
is,” said I; “but my father and mother 
could not spare me at Christmas.” 

“Oh! not for once? Not if you asked 
them very much ?” 

“T should not think it right to do that; 
they would be so lonely.” 

“Certainly they would,” said Blanche, 
looking as if she saw them in imagination 
by their lonely fireside. ‘Oh, Eva, it 
would not be fair to them,” 

But Eva said: “ We have such fun here, 
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you can't think—old Father Christmas, 
with icicles of curled paper—St. George 
and the Dragon—Tom Fool and the hob- 
by-horse—just like the people in Brace- 
bridge Hall, I am sure you would like 
it.” 

“T’m sure of that, too,” 

“Oh, then do come! Mamma, do ask 
her.” 

“ We don’t know that we shall be here 
ourselves, my dear,” said Mrs, Hartle- 
pool, quietly. 

Eva looked puzzled; but Blanche drew 
her off, saying, 

“We may not be alive, mamma means 
—people never know what may happen.” 

Though this silenced Eva, it did not 
satisfy me, and Mrs, Hartlepool explained 
herself when the children were gone, by 
saying, 

“We don’t talk about it to them yet, 
but it is not improbable that we shali 
winter in London,—in old Mr. Hartle- 
pool's house, which was let as it stood at 
his death, The tenant does not wish to 
renew his lease.” 

“Dear me, that will be very pleasant,” 
said I, ‘And yet, I don’t know that it 
willbe as pleasant as Christmasing here.” 

“Tt will be Basil’s last Christmas with 
us, you know, and it will save Mr, Hartle- 
pool his cold, dark journeys here, It will 
be of advantage to the girls—Urith will 
come out, and the younger ones will 
have masters,” 

“That will be very nice.” 

And yet [had conjured up such a dream 
of Compton Friars as in the olden time, 
with doles to the poor, and cold meats and 
ale in the hall for all who liked them, and 
waitsand carols and mummers, that a Lon- 
don winter seemed dreadfully prosaic in 
comparison, To be sure they would be 
nearer to me, that is to say about four miles 
off; but that would be beyond a walk, ex- 
cept now and then at a stretch. 

Mean while, though Mrs, Hartlepool did 
not love mysteries, she forbore from speak- 
ing of this to her children as yet, because 
it was not quite fixed and might unsettle 
them, and perhaps for other reasons there 
was no need I should know. 

And so, when the parting hour came, 
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we took leave of one another with warmer 
affection than we had felt or shown yet, 
and I found that in quitting Compton 
Friars I was leaving a good piece of my 
heart behind me. 

Just now, the rest of that summer is a 
blank; and I do not care to foree memory 
to give up any stores relating to it, for I 
am persuaded they would not be worth 
recalling. My father and mother were 
not quite as much interested in hearing 
continually of the sayings and doings of 
Compton Friars as they had been the first 
time, and when I found this I shut my- 
self up inakind of dreamland. I fear my 
dear mother thought I found home dull 
in comparison; if she did, she would not 
have been far wrong. One or two hints 
were dropped on the tendency of too 
much visiting and variety to unfit people 
for the duties of every-day life. I agreed 
to this very heartily, and did my best to 
prove that it did not apply to me; but, 
after all, it may have done so, My 
thoughts were so continually running on 
pleasant places and pleasant people I 
must not talk about, that it was difficult 
to me to start and support other subjects 
without betraying how little in compari- 
son I cared for them, 

I was very happy though, all the 
same—sitting at the open window look- 
ing out on the dead wall of the brewery, 
but half filled with a beautiful geranium 
Mrs. Hartlepool had given me—rubbing 
my paints, pursuing my little art with 
patience and neatness, and thinking all 
the time of Compton Friars—now, of the 
glow-worm hunts on sultry evenings~— 
now, of a hunt for water-lilies—now, of 
visits to poor cottages—now, of copying 
quaint epitaphs in moss-grown church- 
yards—then of the various characters 
that had flitted by me, but most and 
oftenest of the dear Hartlepools them- 
selves. What was there weakening in 
this? Their lives were so harmless and 
healthful, their characters so transparent, 
their talk so cheerful and intelligent, that 
one could not have too much of it. At 
least I could not; but I can reluctantly 
admit now that my parents may have 
had nore than enough sometimes of 
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what was retailed to them at second- 
hand. Sometimes, if I quoted one of 
Marianne’s jokes (she was a most amus- 
ing girl), my mother would say, “ Well, 
I can't see much to laugh at in that?” 
which, of course, was because the spirit 
had evaporated, owing to my awkward- 
ness and inaccuracy. Then my father 
would smile and say, “Oh, fie, my dear, 
the fault must be in you!” as much as to 
imply, All must be clever that’s said at 
Compton Friars. And my mother wonld 
reply, rather shortly, ‘Yes, I dare say it 
is, as is generally the case’’—and bite 
off her thread. Then I could only say, 
crestfallen, ‘“‘Oh, there wasn’t much in 
it, only it amused us at the time.” 

“T doubt, Bessy, you were all in tip- 
top spirits and easily amused—at any- 
thing or nothing.” 

“Yes, mother, that was it.” And for 
alittle while I would feel rather humbled 
at having been so readily amused—at 
anything or nothing. But, after all, is it 
not a great secret of happiness ? 

One day, I said, “ Mother, how came 
you and Mrs. Hartlepool to be friends 
when you were girls?” 

“ Because we were at school together,” 
said my mother. 

“But you did not make friends of all 
your school-fellows— ?” 

“No, to be sure not. I should have 
had some worthless onesif I had. I was 
half-boarder, Bessy,” resumed she, draw- 
ing her work-basket towards her, “ and a 
few years older than Urith Rivers; and 
it’s likely we should never have had 
much to say to one another if she had 
not taken the measles just before the 
holidays. Her mother would not have 
her home to infect the rest of the family, 
so she was left at school while the other 
pupils were dismissed in double-quick 
time. I never went home for the holi- 
days, for I had not a home that could be 
called one after the death of my parents. 
I had had the measles, so there was no 
danger to me in being with Urith. And 
very happy we were together that Christ- 
mas; we were sorry enough when the 
holidays were over, and ever after that 
we continued good friends, But after 
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we left school we did not often see one 
another; though when J got married she 
sent mea very nice letter and a pretty 
present. After she married we saw 
each other still seldomer. So that’s al] 
about Mrs, Hartlepool.” 

“What an uncommon hame Urith is,” 
said I. 

“Uncommon ugly, I always thought,” 
said my mother. “ My liking for her did 
not make me like her name, though | 
dare say you think it pretty. She was 
called after one of the Miss Offleys of 
Derbyshire. I observe, whatever the con- 
versation turns upon, you are sure to 
bring it round to the Hartlepools. It is 
not good for you: people of one idea go 
mad, You ought to have more change,” 

“Where am I to find it?” said I 
* And I’m sure I don’t want any.” 

“Go and call on Miss Burrows.” 

Augusta Burrows had been my school- 
mother when we were children, having 
been at school the longest—there was 
little difference in our age. In early 
times I had rather liked her; she was 
good-humored and generous when it re- 
quired no self-denial; *had plenty of 
money, and often let me share her sweet 
things. She was the daughter of a 
solicitor living in Finsbury, and, now 
that her mother was dead, she kept 
house for him. 

Augusta considered herself much above 
us, and doubtless was so. This was 
shown in a good-humored off-hand way, 
but it prevented my intruding on her 
often. Still I liked her well enough to 
keep up the old intimacy as far as an oc- 
casional visit went, and this just suited 
her. 

At my mother’s suggestion I went to 
call on her now, but found that the house 
was under repair, and she and her father 
were away, and she would not be home 
till winter. I did not much care about 
it. Ihad my walk for my pains. And 
during that walk I enjoyed uninterrupted 
meditations on Compton Friars. 

In the autumn a letter came from Urith. 
It was written in high spirits, They 
were all coming up to the old house that 
had been her grandfather's; and they 
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were one and all anticipating with delight 
a winter in London. I enjoyed the re- 
flection of their happiness, and thought 
how pleasant it would be to have them 
within reach of a walk of a few miles. 

The first:'time I could make it conve- 
nient, I went to view the exterior of the 
house that was soon to contain so much 
happiness, It was not in a fashionable 
quarter; but had evidently been the man- 
sion of one of our wealthy merchants, 
It was of dark, discolored brick, exceed- 
ingly in want of fresh painting, built round 
a court, in one corner of which grew a 
sycamore, looking curiously out of place. 
Into this court looked a great many tall, 
narrow windows, betokening plenty of 
rooms. The tenant had not yet removed; 
and the next news I heard was that he 
had begged to retain it till Christmas, to 
which the Hartlepools rather reluctantly 
consented, as Christmas is an awkward 
time for changing house, 
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So here was the pleasure of seeing 
them postponed, To make amends for it, 
my mother, when Christmas-Eve came 
round, said to me, ‘“‘ Why don’t you wrap 
up and look in on Miss Burrows? Mr, * 
Tremlett is coming to play cribbage with 
your father, and you are never very fond 
of him, so it will take you nicely out of 
the way.” 

This was a welcome suggestion to me; 
so I started off on a clear frosty evening, 
with snow yet lying beside the pave- 
ment and on window-sills and railings. 
Though the wind was very cold, I en- 
joyed my brisk walk through the busy, 
cheerful streets, and reached Mr, Bur- 
rows’ house just as Augusta, well wrap- 
ped up, was coming out of it. She was 
on her way to drink tea with an old 
friend, and she insisted on taking me with 
her. The visit made some impression on 
me, and while it was fresh I wrote the 
following little account of it. 


THE DIET OF BRAIN-WORKERS. 


Race, climate, and diet are the chief 
agencies which give character and devel- 
opment to a people. Race, or descent, is 
the first in importance, for it can prevail 
over climate, though it always, more or 
less, succumbs to the extremes. But race 
and climate combined cannot long prevail 
over unnutritious diet. Diet influences 
not only the physical health, but also the 
moral and intellectual nature ; and conse- 
quently the character of any people must 
be, to a certain extent, determined by it. 

Although it may be humiliating to ad- 
mit that the brain, as well as the body, 
is affected by diet, and that originality 
and vigor of thought, as well as courage 
and promptness of action, will be increas- 
ed or diminished according to the chemi- 
cal constituents of our staple articles of 
food, yet every philosophic student of 
human nature must perceive and acknowl- 
edge its truth. Indeed, when we con- 
sider the progress that the world has re- 
cently made in scientific investigation, 
especially in the departments of chemistry 
and physiology, that so many old theo- 
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ries, built in the air by dreamy speculators, 
have been made to tumble before the 
touch of modern research—we can but 
be surprised that the proper relation of 
diet to character is yet so ignored or mis- 
understood, The meagre teachings on 
this subject with which either savans or 
charlatans have seen fit to favor the peo- 
ple, have until quite recently been almost 
entirely erroneous. 

We have been taught that brain-work- 
ers—especially literary men—needed Jess 
food and less sleep than those who handle 
the shovel and the spade; and, further- 
more, that their diet should be plainer, as 
well as sparer, and less tempting in rich- 
ness and variety. With all respect for the 
sincerity and originality of Graham, and 
the very high personal worth of the late 
Dr. Alcott and President Hitchcock, as 
well as of many of their followers and co- 
adjutors, I feel compelled to say, in the 
interests of science, that the system of 
dieting that they inculcated was incon- 
sistent with physiology, with experience, 
and with the common sense of mankind, 
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The leading idea that I seek to pre- 
sent in this essay is that brain-workers— 
whether literary, professional or busi- 
ness men—need the best of food, served 
in the most agreeable manner, and in 
greater variety and abundance than me- 
chanics or laborers. 

In making a comparative estimate of 
the quantity of food consumed by differ- 
ent classes we should recognize the dis- 
tinction between mere bulk and nutri- 
tive material, The poor and the labor- 
ing classes are often compelled to sub- 
sist on the coarser varieties of food, 
which can sustain the life and strength 
only when taken in large quantities. 
The carman, who lives on potatoes, cab- 
bages and corn bread, may appear to eat 
much more than the more fortunate 
brain-worker, who feasts delicately on 
the best of meats and flour, though in 
reality the amount of nutriment he takes 
is much less. Vegetables of all kinds 
contain only a small percentage of nutri- 
tious substance, and one may partake of 
large quantities of them daily, and yet 
be undergoing a kind of slow starvation. 
According to Pereira, “1 lb, of butcher's 
meat is equal in nutritive power to 104 lbs. 
of potatoes.” We are told fearful stories 
of the gluttony of the Hottentots, the 
Bushmen, the Yakuti, and the Esqui- 
maux; but it should be remembered that 
these wild tribes are subjected to long 
fasts, and when they once succeed in 
getting anything to eat, they are obliged 
to supply an enormous waste of tissue, 
These gormandizing savages are often 
obliged to hunt and toil for days on an 
empty stomach, and it is yet to be 
proved that, on the average, they con- 
sume as much real nutriment as the 
civilized brain-workers. It is unques- 
tionably true, as Herbert Spencer as- 
serts, that barbarous races are “under- 
fed.” “In quality as well as in quantity, 
their feeding is bad.” 

The reasons why brain-workers need 
a better quality and larger quantity of 
nutrition than mechanics and laborers are 
the following: 

1. Labor of the brain causes greater 
waste of tissue than labor of the mus- 
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cles. According to the estimates of Prof 
Houghton, three hours of hard study pro. 
duce more important changes of tissue 
than a whole day of muscular labor. Phos- 
phorus, which is a prominent ingredient 
of the brain, is deposited in the urine 
after mental labor, and recent experi- 
ments have shown that by chemical ex- 
amination of these phosphates deposited, 
it is possible to determine whether an 
individual has been chiefly using his brain 
or his muscles, 

That the brain is the organ of the in- 
tellect is now as well established as any 
fact of science, The brain, being the 
noblest organ of the body, receives 
greater proportional amount of blood 
than any other part, and is of course 
correspondingly affected by the quantity 
and quality of the nutrition. It has been 
estimated that one-fifth of the blood 
goes to the brain, though its average 
weight is not more than fifty ounces, 
or about one-fortieth of the weight of 
the body. 

2. Brain-workers as a class are more 
active than mechanics or laborers, The 
literary man need never be idle, for his 
thinking powers—the tools of his trade— 
are always at hand, Bulwer, in his Cax- 
toniana, mentions this fact as a great ad- 
vantage that the literary man has over all 
others. The mechanic has a definite task, 
assigned for certain hours, and when that 
is over, he feels free to rest. On the other 
hand, the powers of thought and compo- 
sition are only interrupted by sleep, and 
the intensity of the labor is measured by 
our mental discipline and powers of en- 
durance., 

8. Brain-workers exercise more or less 
all the other organs of the body as well 
as the brain, Even the most secluded 
book-worm must use his muscles, to 4 
greater or less extent, and the great ma- 
jority of literary and professional men 
are forced to take systematic and vigor- 
ous exercise, in order to keep their brains 
in good working order. On the other 
hand, the uneducated and laboring classes, 
while they toil with their hands as their 
daily necessities require, are apt to let 
their brains lie idle, and thus the most 
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important part of their nature undergoes 
comparatively little change, except that 
which comes from time and disuse. 

Is it now a matter of fact that brain- 
workers eat a better quality and larger 
quantity of food than mechanics and la- 
borers? How is it with the different 
nationalities ? 

The ruling people of the world, who 
have from time to time shaped the 
destiny of humanity, have always so 
far as can be ascertained, been liberal 
feeders. This remark applies, of course, 
only to the ruling*classes in these nation- 
alities, and not to the slave or peasant 
class, who lived with them, but were not 
of them. But of the patrician or govern- 
ing orders of society—the leaders of the 
world in legislation, in war, in commerce, 
in science and literature—it is pre-emi- 
nently true. The dominant classes among 
the Babylonians, the Persians, and espe- 
cially the Romans, were free and luxurious 
in their habits ofeating, although, in those 
days, there was less variety of food than 
at present, Of the Romans it has been 
said, that no people were ever so devoted 
to the pleasures of the table. Among 
modern nations the greatest eaters are the 
English, the Germans, the French, and 
the Americans—the ruling people of our 
civilization. The diet of the Spaniards 
and Italians is notably less substantial than 
that of the English and Germans, just as 
their brains are less active and original. 
The Americans are, on the average, the 
greatest eaters in the world. Said Car- 
lyle to Emerson: “The best thing he 
knew of that country was, that in it a 
man could have meat for his labor.” 

We now turn to the other side of the 
picture, and see what position among the 
nations has thus been taken by the rice, 
vegetable and fruit-eating people of an- 
cient and modern times. 

The rice-eating Hindoos at one time 
took a better position among the nations 
than they do now, but neither in war nor 
in peace did they ever attain to anything of 
the standard of Europe or America, The 
Japanese have for ages been a fish, rather 
than a flesh-eating race, and all travelers 
agree that they have rather receded than 
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advanced from the low standard of civili- 
zation to which they had attained a thou- 
sand years ago, The Chinese are as peace- 
ful and inoffensive as we would suppose a 
nation of rice-eaters might necessarily be. 
They have developed, it is true, a genius 
for certain mechanical arts, and a quiet 
skill in unique handicraft; but of those 
broad purposes of action, that made Rome 
the mistress of the world, that now com- 
pel the eyes of the planet to turn to France, 
England and America, China has known 
nothing for the long centuries of her histo- 
ry. And here I may say, that in estima- 
ting the relative position of any nation in 
history, we do not consider alone its lite- 
rature, nor its commerce, nor its mechani- 
cal genius, nor its religion, nor its system 
of education, nor its success in war and 
legislation, nor its specimens of individual 
greatness, butallof these combined. Care- 
less observers and thinkers, on visiting 
for the first time the coasts of China and 
Japan, are sometimes so powerfully im- 
pressed with the originality and patience 
and mechanical genius of the people, that 
they at once accord to these nations a 
higher relative position than they really 
deserve, or have ever been awarded by 
the common voice of mankind. 

The diet of the nations of Africa, and of 
most of the islands of the sea, is usually 
quite meagre, and has too little of variety 
to afford the best kind of nutrition. The 
inhabitants of some districts of South 
America eat clay ; certain negro tribes feed 
on ants; the savages of a large portion of 
the tropical regions subsist almost exclu- 
sively on fruit; the Greenlanders gorge 
themselves on train oil and blubber; and 
the peasant of the Apennines oftentimes 
makes his entire meal of roasted chestnuts ; 
the lower classes of Europe everywhere 
regard meat as a luxury and not asa daily 
necessity, and the potatoes and sour 
milk of the Irish have become proverbial. 
But what have the natives of South Ame- 
rica, the savages of Africa, the stupid 
Greenlander, the peasantry of Europe, all 
combined, done for civilization, in com- 
parison with any single beef-eating class 
of Europe ? 

Here again I repeat that our standards 
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by which we measure nations and indivi- 
duals, are too low and too narrow. I pro- 
test against the degrading spirit of mate- 
rialism that would estimate a man by his 
weight on the scales, or by the number 

of years that ittakeshim torust out. As 
"if the human soul, with all its wondrous 
capacities, were created only to be impri- 
soned as long as possible, in a gross taber- 
nacle of flesh, and nations were to be esti- 
mated, not by the thoughts they evolve, 
or the deeds of glory and usefulness they 
‘accomplish, but by the amount of adipose 
tissue their indolence enables them to 
hoard, or by the length of time that it takes 
them to die! Even the most ignorant hog- 
raisers studiously consider the quality as 
well as the quantity of pork that the dif- 
ferent kinds of feed produce, And shall 
hygienists, in their estimate of the effects 
of diet on humanity, only look at the num- 
ber of pounds avoirdupois that result from 
the different systems or the number of 
years that the body can endure them? 
Just here lies the great mistake of most 
of the popular hygienists, and especially 
of the so-styled vegetarians. They argue 
that because the porters of the East, the 
native Hindoos, the Chinese and the 
Irish peasantry, eat little or no meat, and 
are well, and muscular, and capable of a 
good measure of physical endurance, 
therefore, all people, in all climates, and 
at all seasons of the year, should be vege- 
tarians, and thus the world would be much 
better than it now is, The flaw in their 
reasoning is, that they take too low and 
material a view of humanity, and ignore 
entirely the fact, that although the body 
can be sustained and kept from dissolution 
for a considerable period on simple fruits, 
cereals and the like, yet in the history of 
the world nothing very great or good has 
ever been bequeathed to humanity by a 
nation of vegetarians. 

With some exceptions the same facts 
will apply to individuals, The great ma- 
jority of the leading thinkers and actors 
of the world—the philosophers, writers, 
orators, legislators, warriors, inventors, 
and creators of new eras in any depart- 
ment of human thought—have fed their 
brains with a greater or less abundance 
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and variety of animal as well as vegetable 
food. We have, in biography and gene- 
ral observation, sufficient data from which 
to form a satisfactory and reliable opinion, 
Goethe was a vigorous performer at the 
table, and even to an active old age, re- 
tained his fondness for good dishes. Dr, 
Johnson was almost a glutton, and al- 
though, at times, extreme poverty denied 
him the necessaries of daily meals, he 
always atoned for his privations, when 
opportunity offered, by a greediness at 
once undignified and repulsive. That 
many of the great men of history were, 
for the times in which they lived, bon- 
vivants, is too well known to need men- 
tion here. But that fact only applies to 
exceptional cases ; the majority were sim- 
ply free livers, By this I mean that these 
few were accustomed to partake freely of 
animal and vegetable food, in as large va- 
riety as they could obtain. Whoever will 
go over in his mind the list of the brain- 
workers of his acquaintance, and with 
whose personal habits he is familiar, will 
be surprised to find that nearly all of them, 
even perhaps the half and half invalids, 
have good appetites at the table and par- 
take freely. 

We can best arrive at the truth in this 
matter by comparing different bodies or 
classes of men, and not by selecting in- 
dividual cases. Students in academies 
and colleges, provided they are in good 
health, study faithfully, and do not ex- 
haust themselves by vices, eat more, 
according to my observation, than young 
men of similar ages, in ships, and behind 
the plow, and far more heartily than the 
mechanics and artisans. None who 
board students, whether academical, col- 
legiate, or professional, ever regard them 
as light eaters, Those exceptions who 
worry or fret themselves into nervous 
debility, or who destroy themselves by 
vices, only prove the rule. 

Clergymen are also large eaters, What- 
ever their theories may be, they prac- 
tically acknowledge that those who work 
with their brains need better nourish- 
ment than those who allow their intel- 
lects to lie idle. I have had abundant 
opportunities for observing the personal 
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habits of great numbers of clergymen, 
and: I feel warranted in the assertion, 
that as a class they are very liberal con- 
sumers of nutritious food. I have yet to 
see the landlady who has boarded theo- 
logical students, or the wife of any cler- 
gyman who has entertained the profes- 
sion, who did not agree with this view. 
Farmers who are freeholders and who 
manage their estates, I have classed 
among the brain-workers, All will con- 
cede that they are large consumers of 
food, for the phrase, “as hearty as a far- 
mer,” has passed into a proverb, Those 
who attend the annual college alumni 
dinners, or the anniversaries of religious 
and scientific associations, often observe 
this fact in regard to brain-workers, and 
remark upon it, but they are usually so 
uncharitable as to believe that if these 
classes labored as hard as they should, 
they could not eat so much. This idea 
is a relic of a semi-barbarous age—of the 
era of monks, convents, and asceticism. 

In matters of hygiene it is interesting 
to observe how frequently the teachings 
of experience are confirmed by the in- 
vestigations of science. Experience tells 
us that the diet of brain-workers should 
consist largely of meat, with, of course, an 
agreeable variety of fruit and cereals, The 
science of anatomy tells us that man is 
omnivorous, and that he is not made to 
live entirely or chiefly on vegetables. The 
science of chemistry tells us that fresh 
meat is the best of all food for the brain- 
workers, not only because it is much ea- 
sier of digestion than vegetables, but also 
because it contains those substances that 
are best adapted to feed the brain. Fish 
is also an excellent article of diet for brain- 
workers, but it is decidedly inferior to 
fresh meat. 

The statement has recently gone forth 
on the authority of Prof. Agassiz, that 
fish diet, by virtue of the phosphorus 
which it contains, is pre-eminently adapted 
to neurish the brain, and that those who 
subsist on it largely are distinguished for 
their brightness and intellectuality. Now 
while it is true that a small percentage 
of phosphorus enters into the composition 
of the healthy brain, and while it is also 
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true that fish contains more or less of 
phosphorus, that may and probably does 
pass directly and unchanged into the cir- 
culation, it is yet to be proved either by 
theory or by the experience of mankind, 
that a diet of fish is on the whole better 
adapted to supply the waste of the brain 
than a liberal variety of other alimentary 
substances, and especially of meats. In- 
deed all the facts that in any way bear 
on the subject go to prove directly the 
contrary. For it must be remembered 
that, besides phosphorus, the brain is 
composed of a number of other important 
substances,on a proper supply of which its 
activity and healthfulness materially de- 
pend, and therefore that variety of food 
is best adapted for its nutrition that best 
supplies the waste of all those elements, 
Many of our common alimentary sub- 
stances contain phosphorus, and the dif- 
ferent varieties of meat contain it in about 
as largea percentage as fish. Pereirastates 
that more phosphorus is afforded to the 
body than it requires when flesh, bread, 
fruit and husks of grain are used for food, 
and the excess is eliminated from the 
system, 

Furthermore, the different varieties of 
meat, besides containing nearly as much 
phosphorus as fish, have a greater per- 
centage of nitrogenous substances, and a 
much less quantity of water, and must 
therefore necessarily be more nutritive 
for the brain as well as for the system 
generally. It is found by universal ex- 
perience that fish is not only less satisfy- 
ing to the appetite than meat, but that it 
is also less sustaining to the mental and 
physical strength. Herodotus tells us that 
certain classes among the Babylonians and 
ancient Egyptians subsisted mainly on a 
diet of fish, and we are led to believe that 
they belonged to the inferior orders of 
society. The largest and most exclusive 
consumers of fish in the world are the 
Japanese, the savages of New Zealand, 
the Greenlanders and Esquimaux, and the 
fishermen on the coasts of Europe and 
America. The strongest admirers of the 
Japanese will surely not presume to com- 
pare them with the beef-eating Anglo- 
Saxon. The intellectual inferiority of the 
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Greenlanders, the Esquimaux, and natives 
of New Zealand, will be conceded with- 
out argument, and the stupidity and igno- 
rance of fishermen and fishing communi- 
ties have long been proverbial both in this 
country and in Europe. Indeed, civiliza- 
tion is very little more indebted to fish- 
eaters than to vegetarians. 

If maritime nations have exhibited 
greater vigor and ability than the inhabi- 
tants of the interior, as suggested by Prof. 
Agassiz, the cause is to be found not so 
much in any peculiarity of their diet as in 
the recognized fact of history, that the 
superior races have intuitively pushed 
their way to the sea-coast on account of 
the opportunities there afforded for com- 
merce and colonization. 

The meals of brain-workers should, so 
far as possible, be leisurely enjoyed at 
a pleasant social table, This rule is of 
pre-eminent importance, and is usually 
acted upon in most civilized lands, Res- 
taurants are an abomination, for the rea- 
son that they compel their patrons to 
select their meals by the names on the 
carte, and not by their appearance and 
flavor when brought upon the table. 
We cannot tell what we desire until we 
see the articles spread before us, as at 
the ordinary family table. The “Eu- 
ropean plan” of charging dearly for each 
mouthful as it is swallowed, works sadly 
on the health, because it distracts the 
mind from the pleasures of eating 

The maxim, “Chatted food is ill di- 
gested,” is just as untrue as the idea that 
brain-workers should eat less than labor- 
ers. The three best digesters are, sound 
health, a good table, and pleasant con- 
versation; but the greatest of these is 
conversation, for it can divert the mind 
even when the health and food are both 
unsatisfactory. In the charming biogra- 
phy of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs. Gaskell, 
we are told that the father of the accom- 
plished authoress, on account of a weak- 
ness of digestion, was accustomed to 
take-his meals by himself, apart from the 
rest of the family. If that had been his 
habit long, it is no wonder that he was 
often compelled to give vent to his 
attacks of hypochondriasis by “firing 
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pistols out of the back door.” Solitary 
dining is slow death. To board long in 
restaurants is not to live cheaply but to 
die expensively. Keepers of hotels and 
eating-houses are the highwaymen of our 
civilization. They lie in wait at every 
corner, allure by their tempting sur- 
roundings, and lead on their deluded 
victims to misery, and perhaps to slow 
destruction, We may visit such places 
at occasional intervals, to pass a pleasant 
hour with a friend; but when we really 
need a substantial meal, we should seek 
for the humblest family circle in prefer- 
ence to the most brilliant saloon in the 
land, The great objection to dining by 
a bill of fare is, that we cannot tell what 
we most desire until we see the articles 
of food and inhale their savory fragrance. 
The eye and the smell guide the sense 
of taste and really control it. French 
names, with high prices annexed, are at 
best poor appetizers. This is the philo- 
sophical explanation of the fact that, in 
sitting down to a public table, we often 
study over the schedule in nervous de- 
spair, and then decide upon a dish, which 
as soon as it is placed before us, we find 
we have no relish for. Nothing can re- 
deem the life at a public table but a 
pleasant circle of very dear friends, to 
share the misery with us, Students in 
colleges, and clerks in stores, are often com- 
pelled to board themselves from motives 
of economy. The necessity is a dire one, 
but if it must be met it should not be 
by one single-handed, but by two or 
three in company. 

To recapitulate in a few words: the 
diet of brain-workers should be 
larger variety, more delicately served, 
and more abundantly nutritious than 
We 
should select those articles that are most 
agreeable to our individual tastes, and 
so far as possible, we should take our 
meals amid pleasant social surroundings. 
In great crises that call for unusual exer- 
tion, we should rest the stomach, that for 
the time the brain may work the harder; 
but the deficiency of nutrition ought 
always to be supplied in the first interval 
of repose. 


of a 


that of mechanics and laborers. 
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Do the best we can and we shall make 
some mistakes that experience will teach 
us to avoid, but in the quantity as well 
as in the quality of our food it is better 


to err on the side of liberality than the 
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reverse, In all these matters the na- 
tural appetite, under the guidance of 
experience, is a safer adviser than all 
the books on hygiene that have ever 
been written. 
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He began by saying that he was the 
noblest man that ever lived, and as brave 
as Ney himself. ‘He was the second 
son of the Marquis de Hautville. The 
old nobleman was a Bourbon in feeling, 
and had the sayacity to see the course the 
Revolution was taking before it was too 
late, and escaped with his property to 
England. Leon, the youngest son, was 
then a lad about fifteen years of age. 
Although I was a few years his senior, 
we had grown up playmates together. 
My father remained behind, to have the 
bloody waves of the Revolution sweep 
over his family. His head rolled on the 
scaffold, and I, a mere youth, was left 
without means and without friends—at 
least those that were able to assist me. 
Three years of suffering and destitution 
followed, when the young Napoleon was 
given the command of the army of Italy. 
I was then twenty-one, and at once en- 
listed under him and rapidly rose in my 
profession. 

In the mean time Leon was growing 
into manhood in England. His family 
became intimate with that of an English 
nobleman, who had an only daughter, 
lady Alice, Achille, Leon's elder bro- 
ther, was handsome, accomplished, and 
winning in his manners, though he had 
led a very dissolute, disreputable life in 
Paris. He fell in love with Lady Alive, 
then only eighteen years of age, and after 
a while they, with the consent of their fa- 
thers, became engaged. I should judge 
from Leon’s description of her that she 
was very beautiful and lovely, with a trust- 
ing, yielding disposition. A creature of 
affection, she, however, lacked strength 
and steadiness of character, and was to- 
tally wanting in decision. She fancied 
Achille, and finding her father wished 


her to accept him she did so—but their 
marriage was not to take place until the 
restoration of the Bourbons, when the 
marquis, of course, would come again into 
the possession of his estates, and assume 
the important position he had formerly 
held in the state. This both the parents, 
being sturdy royalists, did not believe to 
be far distant, 

Leon at this time was only eighteen 
years of age, but was fast growing into 
aman, and one very different from his 
brother, Free from vices, ardent, bold, 
generous, gifted, he was just the man to 
win renown in such a field as France then 
furnished to all men possessing energy 
and force of character. 

The relation existing between the two 
families naturally brought them much 
together, and as Leon grew older, he 
found himself irresistibly drawn towards 
Alice. They were nearly of one age, and 
hence sympathized with each other's feel- 
ings. Achille was cold and heartless, and 
Alice soon discovered that his devotion 
was all manner, under which her budding 
affections were quickly chilled to death. 
Leon, on the contrary, was impulsive, 
full of imagination and feeling, that 
beamed from his bold, handsome face, as 
well as found expression in his language. 
It was the old story over again—these 
two young people, thrown constantly to- 
gether, were gradually attracted to each 
other, and by the time Leon was twenty- 
one, he was hopelessly in love. With 
him this was no sickly sentiment or 
transient preference, but a passion that 
swallowed up his whole being. There are 
those, although few in number, who love 
only once and forever, Their hearts are 
like vessels launched on the deep—once 
wrecked there is no recovery. After 
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that only a hull half buried in the 
sand, over which the remorseless sea 
breaks, is all that remains to tell of the 
stately form that rode so proudly over the 
waters. Under favorable circumstances 
such characters become the great moving 
powers of the race, But if they fail, the 
ruin is hopeless, The same characteristics 
that prompt to this utter abandonment of 
everything to one single passion, or the 
attainment of one great purpose, almost 
forces a man into total inaction and se- 
clusion if he meets with disappointment. 
Such isolated beings in high determination 
and purpose, I suppose are necessary in 
this world of distracted aims and efforts ; 
but if unsuccessful they had better never 
been born. 

Such was Leon, and his consuming pas- 
sion spoke in every feature and look. 
There was an enthusiasm in his devotion, 
that few women can resist. It almost 
deifies its object, and she feels that she 
is something more than loved—she is 
worshiped. Leon did not, however, tell 
his love in words, for as a younger brother 
and an exile there was no hope for him. 
The father of Alice was stern and proud, 
and had given his consent to the engage- 
ment,which had now lasted two years, and 
that after consulting with his daughter, 
and so was not one to retract his given 
word. Besides he would not, under any 
circumstances, have allowed her to marry 
a younger son, with no profession and 
no prospects. The consent of neither fa- 
ther could be obtained, he knew, while if 
he could persuade Alice to escape with 
him, he had no means of supporting her 
a month. Were France at peace, and his 
father restored to his former position, the 
road to distinction would be open to 
him. But, an exile in astrange land, he 
was powerless. This fact, however, ra- 
ther inflamed than quieted his passion, 
for his proud, daring nature rebelled 
against it. Although he had never told 
Alice of his love in words, still she could 
not fail to read it in his passionate glances 
and in the devotional, almost pleading 
manner in which he hung around her. 
Restless and excited,Leon wandered about, 
a prey to distracted, conflicting purposes 
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and feelings; but, turn which way he 
would, a hard dead wall met his gaze, In 
her presence he forgot everything; but 
the moment he was alone he bevame 
gloomy and desperate, Alive knew he 
was unhappy, but her gentle, yielding 
nature could have no conception of the 
storm that was raging in vhis heart, 
Sweet and affectionate, she could suffer 
and die, but not struggle. 

While affairs were in this dangerous 
condition, Achille, his intended bride, 
and Leon, rode out one day on horseback 
together, and, at the suggestion of Alice, 
took a by-road, that led through a seclu- 
ded glen. The path at one place ran 
along by the side of a deep, sluggish 
stream, the banks of which, a part of the 
way, were steep and high. 

At one point, where the stream made 
a bend, the bank had become so cut away 
underneath by the action of the current 
that the firmer surface overhung the 
base like a cliff. Right here the horse 
of Alice took fright at some object in ad- 
vance, and refused to go on. After trying 
in vain to coax him along with gentle 
words, she hit him a smart stroke with 
the whip. Instead of going forward, he 
suddenly wheeled, Asshe pulled hard on 
the bit to bring him round, he began to 
back towards the edge of the high bank. 
Both of the young men cried out in 
alarm; but too late. The soil near the 
bank suddenly gave way under the horse's 
feet, and with one desperate vain ef- 
fort to recover himself, he fell back- 
wards and went head foremost down into 
the stream. As he went over he was 
flung back with such force that he hurl- 
ed Alice entirely clear of him into the 
water beyond where he struck it, so that 
in his struggles to rise he did not strike 
her with his feet. As she disappeared 4 
wild shriek rang back over the bank, 
while a cry of horror broke from the lips 
of the two brotbers. Achille was para- 
lyzed with terror; but Leon, quick as 
thought, leaped from his horse, and dart- 
ing like an arrow towards the brink, 
sprang with a terrific bound from it and 
came down far out in the stream. The horse 
had recovered hinself and was swim- 
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ming with the current, while Alice, sup- facilities for private interviews, They 
rted by her clothes, lay on the surface, met again and again, and, strong in the 
with her face to the sky and her eyes courage of their mighty love, they, for a 
closed. Leon had barely time, with one time, felt able to brave all dangers. Each 
swift glance, to take all this in, when the day Leon would look no farther into the 
water closed over his head. Ashe came future than the next, when he should 
again to the surface, he struck out to- see his idol again. 
wards Alice, and seizing her just as she This self-delusion, however, could not 
was beginning to sink, bore her to the far- last forever, and, one day, being discover- 
ther shore, which wassloping, andliftedher ed in one of their stolen interviews by 
on the grass. It was a mile to the nearest the keeper of the grounds, Leon woke to 
bridge, and shouting to Achille to go for the fact that he was indulging in a dream. 
help, he held her in his arms. Ashe Something must be done, or Alice would 
looked on her bloodless face, and felt her be lost to him forever. If his father but 
motionless form, he thought she was suspected the state of his feelings, he 
dead, and in his agony he called on her would at once remove him from the place, 
in the most passionate tones, while the and yet he was wholly dependent on 
most endearing epithets mingled with his him for his daily subsistence. But what 
exclamations of grief. Alice, however, could he do? Turn which way he would, 
was unhurt—she had merely swooned, not a single opening appeared, and a 
and in a few minutes the warm current of gloom began to settle down upon him 
life, that had been so suddenly arrested, which even an interview with Alice could 
began once more to steal through her shake off only for a brief period. In 
frame, and her eyelids trembled, and her the bitterness of his heart he cursed the 
lips parted in the effort to breathe. With unequal law of primogeniture. He knew 
a passionate cry of joy, Leon gathered her himself to be the superior of his brother 
closer in his arms, and called onher by all in every mental and moral quality. Be- 
the endearing names that love can frame. sides, he had a higher right to Alice— 
Her eyes slowly opened, like the petals that which mutual love gives. Still, di- 
of a flower unfolding, and looked calmly vine and natural rights must disappear 
up into the face of Leon. For a moment before this unjust, unequal law. 
she lay languid as a child, but, roused by The awful struggle going on in France, 
the burning kissesshowered upon her, she between the new doctrine of the rights 
rose up and leaned heavily on his shoul- of man and the absurd claims of the 
der, His arm still enfolded her, and she feudal system, had hitherto awakened 
suffered him to pour forth his long-re- but little interest in him, He saw in it 
strained passion without rebuke, only the attempt of the ignorant lower 
Long before Achille had reached the classes to rob those above them of power 
spot, her love for Leon had been confessed. and wealth, There was something mon- 
Achille, on his arrival, claimed the right strous to him in the doctrines which they 
of protecting her, and sent his brother called the charter of human rights, But 
home for a carriage. now, when practically, in all that concern- 
After this, for a few weeks, Leon ed his happiness, he was put with that 
was supremely happy. lice, borne lower-class, he found himself beginning to 
away by his impetuous feelings, and sympathize with it. He also became a 
apparently thinking that in saving her rebel against this tyranny, which claimed 
life when Achille made no effort to do a monopoly of human privileges and 
so, he had a paramount right to her, happiness. 
did not attempt to check his ardor. As The sympathy he had felt for the old 
totally blind to the future as he, she régime in its overthrow was now trans- 
gave herself up to the intoxication of the ferred to the mass, struggling to rend 
The ample grounds asunder the iron framework that had 


present moment, 
been stretched so long above their heads, 


and park of the estate gave abundant 

































































































































































































































































































































He forgot to pity this and that old noble, 
now in exile, while, as he thought of Mu- 
rat, Lannes, Ney, and others, who a few 
years before were ostlers, privates in the 
ranks, or otherwise plebeians of the low- 
est class, now filling the Continent with 
their deeds of renown, he began to ask 
himself why he could not also win a 
name and place. If those obscure youths, 
under all the disadvantages that impeded 
their efforts, could win a title prouder 
than his father’s, why could not he? 

While he was thus fast reasoning him- 
self into a republican, the 18th Brumaire 
put an end to the internal strifes of 
France. Napoleon had marched his 
grenadiers into the Directory, as Crom- 
well did his musketeers into the Long 
Parliament, and, breaking it up, was 
made First Consul for life. A new terror 
seized the monarchs of Europe, for they 
knew that this was only an intermediate 
step to supreme power, when this match- 
less general, who, while crippled and re- 
strained, could overthrow their strongest 
armies, would wield all the resources and 
armies of France with unlimited sway. 
Soon there came the rumors of a new 
campaign to be organized against the 
Austrians in Italy, and Leon resolved to 
enter the French army. 

Gathering together what little money 
he could, he bade Alice a sad farewell, 
and hastened to the coast. Hiring a 
small fishing craft to take him across the 
channel, and set him ashore on an unfre- 
quented part of the French coast, he 
hastened to Paris and enlisted in the 
cavalry. In the spring he was crossing 
the Saint Bernard with the army under 
Napoleon, In his first battle, that of 
Marengo, his daring and manifest superi- 
ority to the common soldier attracted 
the notice of his commander. In the 
famous charge of Kellerman, which com- 
pleted the overthrow of Melas, he rallied 
a section of his broken company, and 
charged with an impetuosity that carried 
him all alone into the hostile ranks, from 
which he fought himself out, single-hand- 
ed, amid the cheers of his comrades. 

I was severely wounded at the very 
close of the battle, and was being carried 
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to the rear when Leon, in charge of some 
wounded, passed me. I recognized him 
instantly, notwithstanding so many years 
had passed since I last saw him, and 
called his name. Turning towards me, 
he gave one look, and then with a cry of 
joy leaped from the saddle, and the next 
moment was bending over me. 

An interval of rest, you know, now 
followed, for Bonaparte returned to Paris, 

During my long convalescence Leon, 
when off duty, was always with me, and 
nursed me like a brother, Oh, how many 
hours have I lain and watched his hand- 
some countenance as he talked of Alice, 
and wove bright dreams of the future: 
frank and open-hearted as a child, he 
would speak of his love with a simplicity 
and tenderness that often moved me to 
tears, And yet there was something 
fearful in the unreserved, total abandon- 
ment of this strong, ardent nature to one 
single passion. It made me tremble to 
contemplate the possibility of a disap- 
pointment. 

It is useless to dwell on our future 
campaigns together. His advancement 
was not as rapid as it would have been 
had he joined the army earlier. It was 
now thoroughly organized and officered; 
besides, Napoleon gave the preference 
to those who had gone through the first 
campaign in Italy with him and shared 
his fortunes in Egypt. Still, determined 
to win promotion, he was the first to 
volunteer in every desperate undertaking, 
and exhibited a daring and recklessness of 
life that bid fair to cut short his career 
in its very commencement. It is a pity 
he did not fall in some of those desperate 
charges in which he rode at the head of 
his column, with a buoyancy and en- 
thusiasm that made his proud face radi- 
ant. I will not weary you with a recital 
of his many gallant deeds, and almost 
miraculous escapes. He rose slowly but 
steadily in his profession, and in the 
organization of the Russian campaign was 
promoted to colonel in my division. He 
shared in most of the battles that followed, 
and in the disastrous retreat from Moscow 
saved my life, which knit me still closer 
to him, When demoralized by the bitter 














cold, and scattered by the storms, and 

dispersed in search of forage and food, 

the army became a mere mob—a wander- 

ing, dying multitude—even the command- 
ring officers were forgotten, and each one 
struggled for self-preservation in his own 
way. The still despair that had settled 
down on the soldiers made them indiffer- 
ent to commands or threats, and, in fact, 
there was no means of enforcing the one 
or executing the other. 

One day, when my force was dwindled 
down to a mere handful of ragged, half- 
starved men, there came on a snow-storm 
more fierce and piercing than any that 
had preceded it. The soldiers, exhausted 
and despairing, threw their muskets into 
the snow-drifts, and one after another 
lay down to die. The wind roared 
through the pine-trees, whose tops were 
lost in the blinding drift. So rapidly did 
the snow accumulate that in a few 
minutes after a soldier fell, or lay down 
in hopeless despair, a little white hillock 
alone told where he was, and this as 
quickly disappeared in the wide unbroken 
desolation. Clouds of ravens flitted 
through the atmosphere, whose hoarse 
croak, piercing the wild roar of the tem- 
pest, struck increased terror to the hearts 
of thesurvivors. Staggering on, uncertain 
whither we were going, it would have 
been a relief to have heard, as we did the 
day before, the distant roar of the enemy’s 
guns, Muffling their rags closer around 
them, their heads bent to the driving 
sleet, the soldiers forced their way slowly 
through the drifts, their numbers thin- 
ning with every advancing step. [I still 
had my horse, and was slowly flounder- 
ing along, when he stumbled over a dead 
soldier, and, falling on his knees, threw 
me over his head into a drift. Be- 
numbed and weak, it was with difficulty 
I could extricate myself. When I did, 
and looked around, my horse was no- 
where to be seen, for the atmosphere 
was so thick with the driving snow that 
an object could not be discerned twenty 
yards in advance. In my despair I 
shouted for help, but my voice was lost 
in the howling storm, Guided by the 
hillocks of dead, I struggled forward on 
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foot for a while, but, chilled and ex- 
hausted, I was about to lie down in de- 
spair, when I heard a faint muffled halloo, 
I answered it, and soon saw a man on 
horseback, leading another horse, up to 
the saddle-girths in snow, struggling to- 
ward me. It was Leon—my horse had 
overtaken the ghost of a column, and he 
recognized him, With a noble self-devo- 
tion he immediately wheeled about, and, 
too grand to ask any one to share his 
danger, determined to find me or die in 
the effort. To any one else it would 
have seemed a hopeless undertaking. 
But he, as I told you, was one who never 
thought of results when acting under his 
noble impulses, It was almost a miracle 
that he found me—fifleen minutes’ longer 
search would have settled his fate and 
mine. 

Helping me to mount my horse, he 
led the way which he thought my strag- 
gling column had gone, Oh, it was a 
frightful day, and when the storm broke 
toward night the cold became so intense 
that it seemed impossible that we could 
survive it, A few of us had drifted to- 
gether, and getting behind some bushes 
that broke somewhat the cutting north 
wind, we huddled close, and sat with 
our heads and knees bent toward each 
other in order to retain what little warmth 
there was in our bodies. When morning 
dawned, and we prepared to resume our 
desolate march, we found that only about 
half of our number could rise at all, the 
rest sat frozen in the crouching posture 
they had assumed, stiffened corpses, that 
never more would hear the sound of the 
bugle or the beat of the drum. 

Leon seemed as impervious to the cold 
as he had been to the enemy’s bullets, 
and awoke from this awful bivouac with 
an elasticity of spirits that amazed me. 
There seemed to be an internal fire that 
kept his blood flowing when mine was 
stagnating; and assisting me to my feet, 
he urged me forward, until the exercise 
restored my suspended circulation. 

But I won’t weary you with an account 
of his devotion to me, nor of his heroic 
self-sacrifices. He simply was himself, 
forgetting everything but the comfort of 
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others. I-could tell you acts of his that 
ennoble our‘race and exalt our poor hu- 
manity; but it would make my narrative 
almost endless, 

At the terrible passage of the Beresina, 
when the frail bridge over it rocked to 
the headlong rush of the terrified multi- 
tude, and was flying into splinters under 
the hurricane of shot from the Russian 
batteries, I saw him stoop from his plung- 
ing horse and pick up a child, whose 
father had at that moment fallen, and 
bear it through the struggling crowd and 
blinding snow safe to the farthershore, I 
mention these details solely to show his 
unselfish, brave heart, and how impossi- 
ble it was not to love him. 

You know as well as I do the result of 
that disastrous campaign, and the issue 
of the after efforts to retrieve its awful 
losses. The end at last came: Bonaparte 
was banished to Elba, and Louis XVIII. 
ascended the throne of France. One 
of his first acts was to reduce the 
army to a peace footing. Among those 
struck from the service were myself and 
Leon. I had taken the precaution to 
draw my back pay, and induced Leon to 
do the same before the final catastrophe 
came. 

I thought we might, in the sudden 
entire change of affairs, be compelled to 
become soidiers of fortune, and hence 
would need what little money we could 
command, It was fortunate I did; for 
although we were unmolested, we needed 
every cent we had been able to raise. 
As it was, we were compelled to live 
very economically, while the prospect in 
the future was gloomy enough. It was 
worse for Leon than for me, because he 
had more at stake, 

France having settled back to her old 
condition, the estates forfeited in the Re- 
volution reverted to their former owners, 
and, of course, the Marquis de Hautville 
would return to Paris and resume his old 
position, and Achille and Alice be mar- 
ried, as it had been arranged. 

In the mean time, however, Leon, with 
his hopes all crushed, wrote a letter to 
Alice, in which he stated that he was a 
beggar, with no prospects in the future, 
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and releasing her from all obligations to 
him. Expressing the hope that the hap- 
piness which never could be his, might 
in time and change of circumstances be 
hers, he bade her a long farewell. 

We lived together in the summer of 
1814, constantly proposing plans for the 
future, yet still doing nothing. Leon ex- 
pected every day to see an announcement 
of the return of his father to his estates, 
and the marriage of Achille and Alice. 

In the mean time he received a letter 
from Alice, written in a desponding tone, 
She said that by her entreaties her father 
had consented to postpone the marriage 
until spring, before which time she hoped 
death would come to her relief. 

Shortly after, Achille arrived in Paris 
to look after the family estate, although 
Leon was ignorant of the fact. But 
one day, as we were strolling through 
the Champs Elysées, we came suddenly 
upon him, and were face to face before 
either of us discovered the other. The 
meeting was constrained and formal, for, 
although Achille knew nothing of the at- 
tachment between his brother and Alice, 
he knew that his want of fidelity to the 
king had forever banished him from his 
father’s house. As we separated and 
walked away, Leon was much agitated, 
The sudden meeting with his brother re- 
called Alice so vividly to his mind that 
it was some time before he could control 
himself. 

The autumn months wore slowly away, 
bringing nochange. But with the winter 
there came ominous whisperings in the 
air, and vague mysterious hints passed 
between the old officers of the empire. 
At length, like a thunderbolt falling at 
noonday from an unclouded sky, came 
the report that Napoleon had landed at 
Cannes, The couriers that now kept hourly 
arriving at Paris with news for the 
king could not outstrip the tidings that 
seemed borne on the wings of the wind. 
Without troops, the emperor boldly flung 
himself on the heart of the people. The 
gates of towns swung open at his ap- 
proach, or were leveled to the earth by 
those within, to welcome him, while the 
inhabitants came leaping like deer from 
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the hill-sides, with shouts and acclama- 
tions. The army sent to capture him 
rynshed into his arms, swelling the shout 
of the people as they bore him back to 
the capital. The king fled in terror, and 
without firing a shot, Napoleon sat down 
in his recovered throne, 

When the news of his landing first 
reached Paris, Leon exclaimed ‘ All is 
not lost,’ and from that moment he be- 
came his former self. The light returned 
to his eye, and once more he moved with 
that same proud, buoyant air that he al- 
ways wore on the battle-field. 

The hundred days that followed were 
crowded with work and filled with excite- 
ment, for the allied powers were strain- 
ing every nerve to crush the Emperor 
before he could organize an army fit for 
the field. Some of the firmest props of his 
Empire were wanting at this perilous 
moment, and he had tosupply their places 
with such material as he could, 

I was given a division in the Old Guard, 
and at my solicitation Leon was made 
brigade-general under me, You know the 
campaign that followed, At Ligny and 
Quatre Bras Napoleon’s genius shone 
with its old splendor, Those victories had 
filled Leon with the wildest hopes, and 
on the morning of the battie of Water- 
loo he exhibited such an exhilaration of 
spirits that I was troubled, for I well 
knew before that hard day’s work would 
be done, many a gallant officer, and per- 
haps he among them, would be sleeping 
amid the trodden grain. 

You know, too, the sanguinary struggle 
that was maintained during that long sum- 
mer day, of which the Old Guard were idle 
spectators. 

At length, late in the afternoon, it was 
reported to Napoleon that heavy co- 
lumns were seen approaching in the 
distance. He immediately turned his 
glass in that direction, and surveyed them 
long and anxiously. At last he shut it 
up with a clang, and exclaiming, ‘It is 
the Prussians,’ galloped off to the Old 
Guard, and ordered the final charge, hop- 
ing to break the enemy’s line before 
those fresh troops could reach the field. 
It moved off in two grand columns, 
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one under Reille, and the other under 
Ney. 

We were with Ney, and Napoleon ac- 
companied us part of the way down the 
slope. He then addressed a few words 
to us—the last he ever uttered to soldiers 
on the field. The shout ‘ Vive l’Empe- 
reur ’ rolled like thunder along the slope, 
and friend and foe knew that the final 
hour had come. That Old Guard had 
never yet recoiled before an enemy, and 
for years its hoarse shout had always been 
the prelude to victory. The sun had just 
gone down, and the western sky was still 
glowing in the light of its departing rays 
as we moved in one dark mass on the 
hostile lines. The moment we came 
within reach, the enemy’s batteries opened 
a terrible fire on us—but nothing could 
stop our steady advance. Right on into 
the smoke of the blazing guns, we 
marched with ranks unbroken ; bearing 
back the heavy columns that opposed us 
with resistless power. From right and left, 
and in front, came an incessant storm of 
shot from the enemy’s artillery, and death 
traversed our ranks with rapid footsteps ; 
but with firm, unfaltering tread our dark 
column kept on its terrible way. We 
knew the eyes of the Emperor and of the 
army were on us, and that we bore the 
destiny of France on our eagles. In vain 
the enemy's cavalry charged up against 
our solid formations—in vain their bat- 
teries played in point-blank range of the 
heads of our columns; right on like the 
in rolling tide of the ocean—as grand and 
awful—we swept over the trembling 
field. The last line of the enemy, as we 
thought, had been carried, and the victory 
won, when a line of British troops, four 
deep, that lay behind a ditch, suddenly 
rose like an apparition in our very faces, 
and poured in a volley at close pistol range, 
Our whole front sunk before it as though 
suddenly ingulfed in the earth. Volley 
now followed volley in such quick succes- 
sion that our shattered and almost annibi- 
lated front had no time to re-form, and 
rocked to and fro its entirelength. The of- 
ficers, alarmed, galloped amid the fire, and 
by voice and example strove with superhu- 
man energy torestore it, butin vain, Those 
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yictors in a hundred battles moved 
calmly up in their places, but crumbled 
away before the terrible volleys as a bank 
of sand caves before a rusning stream, and 
at length the whole mass began to recoil. 
After pausing, it would make a mighty 
endeavor to bear up against the now 
whole onpouring host. Lifting itself 
like a cloud against the blast, it sank 
away again, and finally fell back down 
the slope. The army from the ridge in 
rear had watched us descend into the 
valley, crossit, and ascend the farther 
side, with breathless interest, and were 
ready to shout the victory, when they 
saw usa torn, disordered mass, moving 
heavily back. Then there arose a cry 
never before heard on the field of battle : 
— ‘La Garde recule—la Garde recule!’ 
Over the roar of the guns, and confused 
noise and tumult of the struggle, it went 
up like a wail of despair. Oh, then one 
might be willing to die to see what sub- 
lime self-sacrifice man was capable of. 
These noble officers knew that they car- 
ried France in their arms, and, forget- 
ful of everything else, moved to death 
with a proud and lofty bearing. Still the 
great square was unpierced, and Welling- 
ton wheeled his artillery close around its 
three sides, and played with awful power 
on its solid walls of flesh. It was then 
that Ney, who, though he knew all was 
lost, made a last mighty effort to save the 
honor of the Old Guard,and teach it how to 
die worthy of its great renown. Death 
seemed to shun him, for after five horses 
had, one after another, sunk under him, 
and he strode on foot amid the reeling 
ranks, he still towered unhurt. Reeking 
with perspiration—his coat unbuttoned 
and flung back from his broad chest—his 
sleeve at the shoulder torn by a bullet, 
he calmly moved amid the wild hur- 
ricane of shot and formed those imme- 
diately around him into a solid square, 
determined to die with the eagles of the 
Old Guard waving above him. It was 
at this terrible moment that I saw the last 
of Leon; but oh, how changed! The 
brightness and buoyancy of his face 
Were gone, and an expression was on it 
that I cannot describe. His eyes burned 
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like fire, but his cheeks were pale as marble, 
The hope of the morning had vanished 
forever, but despair had not usurped 
its place. The crushing disaster, of which 
he had never dreamed, instead of paralyz- 
ing him, had lifted him above humanity, 
Like Ney, he was thinking only of dying 
nobly, and, seconding his movements, was 
getting a battalion into line. There was a 
power in his glance and gesture that no one 
thought of resisting, and men wheeled to 
his orders as though suddenly inspired by 
his spirit. Just then came a crushing 
volley. I saw him throw up his hand, 
and the next moment reel in his saddle 
and fall. 

It is needless to dwell on the subse- 
quent rout and carnage. Paris fell, 
the empire was overthrown, and Napo- 
leon banished to St. Helena. Many of the 
officers now fled into exile, and I among 
the rest. It was a long time before I 
heard anything from Leon. At length I 
learned that he was not killed, but dan- 
gerously wounded. He lay till autumn 
in the hospital, and when he crawled 
forth again into the world, learned that 
his brother was married and back in 
Paris. What became of him afterward I 
never could ascertain. There was a re- 
port that he had come to this country, 
But though I made inquiry of the exiles 
in every city, I never could get any clue 
to him. It is now evident that he did 
come to this continent, but by some 
chance, or for some reason of his own, he 
went to Canada. Borne down with sor- 
row, pocr, and solitary, he must have 
wandered off among the French Indians, 
accompanied them on a hunting expedi- 
tion, fixed himself down in the solitary 
place you spoke of, and there lived and 
died a broken-hearted man. What a 
wreck he became! But it is all over 
now, and he sleeps well in the solemn 
forest, on the shores of the little lake that 
bears his name.” 

As he finished this sad narrative he 
wiped the gathering tears from his eyes 
and rose to go. At the door I asked 
him if he ever heard anything of Achille 
and his wife. ‘ Yes,” he said, “an old 
friend wrote me that he soon returned to 
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his dissipated life with redoubled appe- 
tite, and finally became so sottish and 
degraded that his wife left him and re- 
turned to her parents.” 

After he had departed I sat by my 
table lost in sad reflections. How full, I 
thought, life is of unwritten tragedies! 
How much sorrow one human heart can 
endure without breaking! What a life 
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this. man had experienced! To-day a 
dashing officer, full of hope and ambition, 
he rides right gallantly, and with a proud 
and lordly bearing, amid the smoke and tu- 
mult of battle; to-morrow, a solitary her- 
mit in the untrodden forest, he is breath- 
ing out his weary spirit alone—no one 
near him to close his eyes or bear him to 
the grave. 
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Tae birth-time and the birth-place of 
inventions that have conferred great and 
lasting benefits upon the world, with the 
incidents and personal details involved in 
the first dim conception, the slow and 
painful development, and the ultimate re- 
alization of the happy ideal, will ever 
arrest the attention of earnest and 
thoughtful minds. Many, however, that 
have for hundreds of years been doing 
signal service to man, have no well-defin- 
ed point on the unrolled chart of the 
world's great Past. Take, for instance, 
that one that has been happily character- 
ized as “Ars omnium Artium Conserva- 
trix,” while at the same time the promp- 
ter and the safe custodian of all litera- 
ture and science as well; and who can 
tell us just when, or where, or by whom, 
it was brought to the birth? Some where, 
either in Holland or Germany; some 
when, between the years 1423 and 1452; 
and by some body, it is not quite certain 
by whom, the palmary, all patronizing 
art of printing was invented. Thus 
stands the record; and so perhaps it will 
stand forever. 

The first half of the 19th century will 
be ever memorable as a period of vast in- 
ventive activity. Perhaps no equal space 
in the world’s whole history can com- 
pare with it in this respect. Of its 
ten thousand beneficent and civilizing 
agencies, it will not be deemed extrava- 
gant to place in the first rank the Electro 
Magnetic Telegraph. Spreading its magic 
network over whole continents, cross- 
ing straits, seas, and ocean-beds, and des- 
tined soon to girdle the world, it flashes 
ititelligence with a speed literally anni- 





hilating time and space, and brings indi- 
viduals, communities, and nations into 
living contact; thus tending, may we not 
hope, to promote the great cause of hu- 
man brotherhood, and to speed the “ good 
time coming,” when “right, not might, 
shall be the law.” 

The birth-time and the birth-place of 
the Telegraph, as a recording instrument 
of intelligence ; how Science lighted the 
way, and made possible the humbler 
achievement of Art; the men who fur- 
nished the requisite material aid, in the 
face of incredulity and ridicule;* the 
parties who wrought the rude original 
plan into working order, and gave it 
efficiency; the man who invented the 
Morse-alphabet, so-called, and to whose 
ingenuity, mechanical skill, and tireless 
perseverance the clock-work of the tele- 
graph-machine is largely due, and with- 
out whose intelligent appreciation the 
telegraph, even when it had come to the 
birth, could not have been born when it 
was, though it must have been, soon or 
late,—for the way was prepared, and the 
world was waiting for it; all this is well 


*The late Judge Vail, of Speedwell, near 
Morristown, N. J., and the late Mr. Alfred 
Vail, and the Hon. George Vail, his sons, by 
their assistance enabled Mr. Morse to perfect 
his instrument, which was done at the resi, 
dence of Judge Vail, in the latter part of 
1887; and, with three miles of coated copper 
wire, stretched around a room of the “ Fac 
tory” on his premises, was privately made 
the first trial, on a long wire, of the com- 
pleted Telegraph, on Saturday, Jan. 6, 1838. 
This important date is copied from the Diary 
of Judge Vail for the year 1838, 
































understood, and for the most part is writ- 
ten down, and the record, some day in 
the near future, must find its place in 
history, upon the true principle of swum 
cuique.* Into these details it is not the 
purpose of the writer now to enter. All 
that he proposes is, to give a scrap of early 
history not generally known, but which, 
he thinks, cannot fail to interest the great 
public. The small beginnings of things 
that have grown to world-embracing 
magnitudes, possess, if not an intrinsic, 
at least an historic interest, that in the 
long run cannot fail of worthy recognition. 

In the fall of 1850, Mr, Alfred Vail, of 
Morristown, New Jersey, gave the writer 
an account of the receipts of the telegraph 
at the Washington office during the first 
four days of its operation, after it had been 
taken under the patronage of the govern- 
ment, and at his request Mr. Vail after- 
wards wrote it down. That record is now 
before him, and from it the present state- 
ment is made, mostly in the words of the 
manuscript. 

The telegraph was first put in opera- 
tion, between Washington and Baltimore, 
in the spring of 1844, and was shown 
without charge until April Ist, 1845, 
Congress, during the session of 1844~'45, 
made an appropriation of $8,000 to keep 
it in operation during the year, placing it, 
at the same time, under the supervision 
of the Postmaster-General. He, at the 
close of the session, ordered a tariff of 
charges of one cent for every four cha- 
racters made by or through the telegraph, 
appointing also the operators of the line; 
Mr. Vail for the Washington station, and 
Mr. H. J. Rogers for Baltimore. 

This new order of things commenced 
on April 1; 1845, and the object was to 
test the profitableness of the enterprise. 
The receipts for April lst-4th, inclusive, 
were as follows: 

It should be borne in mind that Mr. 
Polk had just been inaugurated, and, as 
is always the case on the advent of a 


* It is understood that Prof. Morse is pre- 
paring a History of the Telegraph. As he 
has the necessary materials for doing justice 
to his subject, its publication is awaited with 
interest. 
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new administration, the city was filled 
with persons seeking for office. A gentle- 
man of Virginia, who stated that to be his 
errand to the city, came to the office of 
the telegraph) on the Ist day of April, 
and desired to see its operation. The 
oath of office being fresh in the mind of 
the operator, and he being determined to 
fulfil it to the letter, the gentleman was 
told of the rates of charges, and that he 
would see its operation by sending his 
name to Baltimore, and having it sent 
back, at the rate of four letters or figures 
for acent; or he might ask Baltimore 
regarding the weather, etc. This he re- 
fused to do, and coaxed, argued, and 
threatened. He said there could be no 
harm in showing him its operation, as 
that was all he wanted. He was told of 
the oath just taken by the incumbent, and 
of his intention to observe it faithfully; 
and that if it was shown to him by the 
passage of a communication gratuitously, 
it would be in violation of his oath of office. 
He stated he had nochange. In reply 
he was told, that if he would call upon 
the Postmaster-General, and obtain his 
consent that the operation should be 
shown him gratis, the operator would 
cheerfully comply to almost any extent, 
He stated in reply that he knew the Post- 
master-General, and had considerable in- 
fluence with some of the officers of 
government, and that he, the operator, 
had better show it to him at once, inti- 
mating that he might be subjected to 
some peril by refusing. He was told that 
no regard would be paid to the extent of 
his influence, ete., be it great or little; 
that he did not think he was at liberty to 
use the property of the government for 
individual benefit when under oath to 
exact pay; and cited the rules of the 
post-office in relation to the carriage of 
letters; but that he was willing to do as 
directed by the Postmaster-General (Hon. 
Cave Johnson). The discussion lasted 
almost an hour, when the gentleman left 
the office in no pleasant mood. 

This was the patronage received by the 
Washington office on the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
of April. On the 4th the same gentle- 
man “turned up” again, and repeated 
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some of his former arguments. He was 
asked if We had seen the Postmaster- 
General, and obtained his consent. to his 
request ; to which he replied, he had not. 
After considerable discussion, which was 
rather amusing than vexatious, he said 
that he had nothing less than a twenty- 
dollar bill, and one cent, all of which he 
pulled out of his breeches’ pocket. He 
was told that he could havea cent’s worth 
of telegraphing, if that would answer, to 
which he agreed, After his many ma- 
neeuvres, and his long agony, the gentle- 
man was finally gratified in the following 
manner: Washington asked Baltimore, 
4, which means, in the list of signals— 
What time is it?—Baltimore replied, 1, 
which meant—one o'clock. The amount 
of the operation was one character each 
way, making two in all, which, at the 
rate of four for a cent, would amount to 
half a cent exactly. He laid down his 
cent, but he was told that half a cent 
would suffice, if he could produce the 
change. This he declined to do, and gave 
the whole cent, after which, being satis- 
fied, he left the office. 

Such was the income of the Washing- 
ton office for the first four days of April, 
1845. On the 5th, twelve and a half 
cents were received. The 6th was the 
Sabbath. On the 7th, the receipts ran 
up to sixty cents; on the 8th, to $1.32; 
on the 9th, to $1.04. It is worthy of 
remark, concludes Mr. Vail, that more 
business was done by the merchants after 
the tariff was laid than when the service 
was gratuitous. 

The above details may strike many as 
very trifling and undignified. So they 
are in themselves; but therein consists 
their charm, and their relevancy to the 
subject in hand. Deep in our nature 
there is a principle that loves to contrast 
small beginnings with grand results, 
History is full of this. Development is 
characteristic of the works of God, and 
of the works of man as well. Nothing 
great ever comes all of a sudden. To 
the ignorant and unobservant it may 
seem so; but it only seems, for it is not 
so. It was not thus with the commonest 
implement of the peasant—the Plough, for 
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instance. Only of late has this—the 
pioneer and the honored symbol of civili- 
zation—risen to its present advanced 
degree of improvement, for doubtless it 
has not yet reached perfection. So of 
every other in the service of man. The 
TeLeGrapu is but a particular instance of 
a general law—development. To note a 
single point in its germ-period was all 
that the writer proposed to do. 

As a finale to this humble scrap of his- 
tory, it would seem to be eminently fit 
to reproduce a relation made by Prof. 
Morse, which will explain itself. It may 
be proper to add, however, that the date 
of the midnight passage of the Telegraph 
Bill must have been in May, 1843, as the 
passage of the dispatch suggested by the 
lady friend of Mr. Morse was on Mon- 
day, May 27, 1844, which, he says, was 
about a year after the law was passed, 

Says Prof. Morse :—“ My bill had in- 
deed passed the House of Representatives, 
and it was on the calendar of the Senate; 
but the evening of the last day had com- 
menced, with more than one hundred 
bills to be considered and passed upon 
before mine could be reached, 

“Wearied out with the anxiety of sus- 
pense, I consulted one of my senatorial 
friends, He thought the chance of reach- 
ing it to be so small that he advised me 
to consider it as lost. In a state of mind, 
gentlemen, which I must leave you to 
imagine, I returned to my lodgings to 
make preparations for returning home 
the next day. My funds were reduced 
to the fraction of a dollar. In the morn- 
ing, as I was about to sit down to break- 
fast, the servant announced that a young 
lady desired to see me in the parlor. It 
was the daughter of my excellent friend 
and college class-mate, the Commissioner 
of Patents [Henry L. Ellsworth]. She 
had called, she said, by her father’s per- 
mission, and in the exuberance of her 
own joy, to announce to me the passage 
of my Telegraph Bill at midnight, but a 
moment before the Senate’s adjournment! 

“This was the turning-point of the 
Telegraph Invention in America, 

“As an appropriate acknowledgment for 
the young lady’s sympathy and kindness 
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—a sympathy which only a woman can 
feel and express—I promised that the 
first dispatch, by the first line of telegraph 
from Washington to Baltimore, should 
beindited byher. To which she replied: 
* Remember now, I shall hold you to your 
word,’ 

“Tn about a year from that time the line 
was completed, and everything being 
prepared, I apprised my young friend of 
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the fact. A note from her enclosed this 
dispatch: 
“*What hath God wrought !' 

“These were the first words that passed 
on the first completed line of electric wires 
in America. None could have been 
chosen more in accordance with my own 
feelings. It baptized the American Tele- 
graph with the name of its Author.” 


a i 


NEANDER’S LAST BIRTHDAY. 
(Continued from page 352.) 


Every Saturday evening Neander 
receives his young friends; every stu- 
dent is free to come. The study is al- 
ways crowded. They all look for seats, 
and find plenty of them upon piles of 
church fathers, ‘In years past, Hannah 
used to stand at the door like a little 
Cerberus, and privately keep count until 
17 students had entered; all that came 
after them she mercilessly sent away 
by manifold artifices prompted by her 
ready wit, because Hannah had only 18 
teaspoons in her possession. Long since, 
however, love increased the number of 
teaspoons, as well as that of students on 
her reception evenings, by dozens. 

‘On one of these evenings it does one’s 
heart good to see the aged man, in his 
comfortable study-gown, sitting among 
his young students, himself young in his 
activity. Kneading a bit of wax in his 
fingers, Neander, in a low, deep voice, 
leads the conversation on theological 
subjects; and with the most affectionate 
deference to those around him, enters 
into every question, every thought, every 
subject, however uninteresting, always 
simple, earnest, and gentle, like his own 
calm, accommodating system of theology. 
If he perceives but a breath of doubt or 
want of clearness, how well he knows 
how to arouse and incite to investiga- 
tion. He is never impatient, even with 
the most garrulous greenness, but tries 
to ripen it in the sunshine of his love. 
A breath of loving tenderness surrounds 
him; he would rather be harmed himself 
than harm another. Therefore all that 


he says and does is strictly truthful; the 
arts of conversation are detestable to him, 
If he says good-evening to a student as 
he enters, he takes his hand, asks after 
his welfare, thanks him for some little 
favor; nothing is for form's sake, every- 
thing comes from the heart. 

And not with words alone does this 
“man of the youth” express his affection 
for his students, but also with self-sacri- 
ficing deeds. He is continually lending 
and giving to them his treasures, ie,, 
his books, and he supports them with 
self-denial out of his own poverty; he 
gives with a touching tenderness. He 
who, from love to his work in Berlin, 
has declined every honorable call to richer 
professorships, established out of his own 
modest income the Academical Society 
for the care of the sick, and gives to it 
almost beyond his ability. 

But Neander’s own personal wants are 
of the smallest. During the feebleness 
of sickness he most decidedly refused to 
take wine as a tonic—he who had carried 
so many bottles of expensive wine under 
his cloak to the room of a sick student. 
Even Hannah’s desire and authority did 
not prevail in this instance over her 
brother's frugality; he took wine only by 
the prescription of his physician--as a duty ! 

With all this, Neander loves and prac- 
tises the heartiest hospitality. Almost 
every Sunday, at noon and evening, he 
has friends, old and young, at his simple 
table. He very seldom goes himself into 
company, and then only for Hannah's 
sake, 
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And Hannah has invited a large com- 
pany to dinner to-day, as she has done for 
many years on her brother’s birthday. At 
the simple dinner-table, in the long, nar- 
row dining-room, 30 persons are seated. 
Neander, sitting shrunk up and almost 
embarrassed at the head of the table, has 
just said grace—simple childlike words— 
but whoever has once seen and heard 
him carries away with him in his heart a 
purifying and sanctifying breath. 

Behind Neander stands his faithful old 
servant, Karl, who places his master’s 
napkin before him, brings him his hot 
soup in a large old-fashioned cup, cuts up 
his meat, and waits upon him throughout 
the meal as if he were a helpless child. 
It is touching to see how grateful Nean- 
der is for this little service, how gently 
and tenderly he says: “ Be so good, dear 
Karl!” A sad experience which Nean- 
der had with another servant, who, after 
living nine years in the house, where he 
and his family received the greatest kind- 
nesses, absconded one day with all the 
silver and other valuables, did not harden 
his gentle heart; Neander would not 
prosecute the thief, 

Neander’s right-hand neighbor is, in 
spite of his seventy-four years, still of 
noble aspect, full of energy. His delicate 
features beam with benignity and intel- 
lect. He is the court-preacher, Friedrich 
Ehrenberg, who, especially by his “Book 
of Devotion for the Educated,” has ex- 
erted a most beneficent influence upon 
the minds of women. To this friend of 
many years Neander dedicated his “ Life 
of Jesus,” written in reply to. Strauss, 
“as a slight token of gratitude for his 
edifying preaching.” 

At Neander’s left hand sits an old man 
with a sagacious look, a high, thoughtful 
forehead, and flashing eagle eyes—Schil- 
ling. The indignant philosopher, who clos- 
ed forever his lectures in the Berlin Uni- 
versity when the last one, “On the 
Philosophy of Revelation,” was secretly 
published, with critical notes, by his Hei- 
delberg opponent, Paulus, and Schilling’s 
complaint of it was dismissed from court, 
—the indignant philosopher has since that 
time read only in the Academy of Scien- 
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ces. Neander, who, when astudent, was 
one of Schilling’s most devoted pupils, 
and who holds with his beloved teacher, 
in opposition to the pantheistic Hegel, 
that the highest province of philosophical 
speculation is to think over the thoughts 
of God as He has revealed them, still, in 
his old age, gladly listens at the feet of 
his friend Schilling. 

The rosy, joyous, benignant face next 
to Ehrenberg is that of Lisco, the author 
of “The Parables of Jesus,” Neander’s 
confessor. 

That large, powerful man, with the 
loud, hearty laugh, is the court-preacher, 
Strauss. He tells with great humor of 
his journeyman travels with Neander 
and Noodt from Halle to Géttingen, and 
speaks of the celebrity which Neander’s 
classical Latin had even then attained 
among his companions. His favorite 
expression, ‘“ becoming—culminating— 
non-becoming,” strikes the younger guests 
at the table as somewhat strange. 

During the prevalence of rationalism, 
Strauss has been rich in good works, as a 
devoted pastor,and as the author of “ Bell- 
Strokes; or, Recollections of the Life of a 
Young Christian.” The folldwing fact, 
often related by Strauss, shows what was 
the condition of things in Berlin, in regard 
to pastoral care, before the days of Ehren- 
berg, Strauss, and Lisco., 

The, provost of St. Peter’s at that time 
was by no means a friend of preaching. 
“Mr. Schilling, you certainly do not un- 
derstand how too much preaching de- 
generates into babbling!” he used to say 
to his faithful sacristan. “Oh, Mr. Pro- 
vost, I feel about it exactly as you do!” 
was Schilling’s sympathizing reply. “Mr. 
Schilling, if the week-day sermons could 
only be given up, it would be well!” 
once more the provost complains to the 
sacristan. “Mr, Provost, perhaps no- 
body will come to church to-day, and 
then we can go home at once!” “ Hea- 
ven grant it, Mr. Schilling; just go and 
see if anybody has come!”—“ Mr. Pro- 
vost, one woman has just come—it is 
your cook, Dorothy—nobody else!” 
reported Mr. Schilling. The provost 
rushed into the church—“ Dorothy, what 
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the plague are you here for? Am I going 
to preach to you and nobody else? Run 
home, Dorothy. Now, Mr. Schilling, we 
can go too!” 

That noble-looking man, with the fine, 
beaming face, and soft thick hair, just 
turning gray, is Immanuel Nitzsch, the 
“flower of modern theology.” Called 
three years since from Bonn to Berlin, a 
hearty sympathy in faith drew him at 
once to the “ Pectoralist,” as the Hegeli- 
ans sportively call Neander, from his 
already-mentioned maxim, “ Pectus quod 
facit theologum.” Even in external 
things Nitzsch reminds one of Neander: 
thus, when he is talking, he must have 
some constant occupation for his hands. 
Neander, lost in thought, breaks up a 
cork with his fingers; Nitzsch unbuttons 
his coat from the bottom to the top, takes 
pleasantly a pinch of snuff out of his 
snuff-box, and slowly buttons his coat 
again from the top to the bottom; and 
then begins to unbutton it over again. 

Professor Piper, Neander’s enthusiastic 
pupil, and for many years his amanuensis, 
who has done so much for the history of 
Christian antiquities and for the theology 
of the church as derived from its monu- 
ments, had published, the previous Christ- 
mas, the first volume of his “ Evangelical 
Calendar.” Ina witty toast he now aims 
a joke at Director Ranke, who was sit- 
ting at his side, that though he is the 
model of a precise gymnasial ditector, 
yet he always comes too late to these 
social gatherings. 

Next come Professor Trendelenberg, 
Lachs, the genial Director of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, Krummacher, the 
brilliant pulpit orator and author of the 
works on Elijah and Elisha, and the 
Privy-Councillor Eilers, the conductor 
and protector of the higher Prussian 
educational institutions, who had been 
many years before, in Heidelberg, a de- 
voted pupil and friend of Neander. 

Dr. Julius of Hamburg, an intimate 
friend of the Neander family, is Hannah’s 
next neighbor at the foot of the table, and 
is continually the good-natured target of 
her wit. Till the year 1848, Dr. Julius 
had a free place in the king’s cabinet, 
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laboring in behalf of prisoners; having 
for his hobby the Pennsylvania system of 
solitary confinement. Hannah's humane 
heart condemned this system as horrible ; 
in her bantering, sharp way she sought 
every opportunity to change her friend's 
views on the subject. So, together with 
her friend Frau Besser, the wife of the 
publisher, she once sent him a cup with 
the inscription : 
“Freundschaft ohne Liebe 

Gleicht der Welt ohne Diebe, 

Drum schick ich und die Besser 

Dies dem Diebsprofessor!” * 


And to-day again Hannah has the 
“Thief’s professor” at the mercy of her 
sharp raillery, 

‘Dear me!” she exclaimed, “ our birth- 
day table looks altogether too bare. No 
wonder—I have forgotten the. china ser- 
vice!” And she hastens to her own 
room and brings back and places on the 
table a very original piece of china. It 
is an earthen vessel full of holes, at first 
filled with earth and bulbs by Dr. Julius, 
and sent by him as a present to Hannah. 
Now, instead of a crocus or snowdrop, 
a doll’s head, in the dress of a prisoner, 
peeps out of every hole, 

“What is that, Hannah?” 

“My Pennsylvania prison, after the 
recipe of our thief’s professor,” says 
Hannah soberly, and goes on to repeat 
with humorous pathos :— 


“ Laster wohnt auf allen Wegen, 
Tugend wohnt fiir sich allein, 
Laster kommt dir schnell entgegen, 
Eingesperrt wird’s Tugend sein.” + 


Hannah isin her element to-day. While 
the grave circle of friends at her brother's 
end of the table are engaged in learned 
conversation, the heartiest and most over- 
flowing hilarity gushes forth in Hannah's 


* As is friendship without love, 
The world without a thief would prove ; 
Therefore I and Mistress Besser 
Send this to the thief’s professor: 


+ Vice on every path you see, 
Virtue all alone doth dwell; 
Vice to come and go is free, 
Virtue is a prisoner still. 











neighborhood. Hannah, as well as her 
brother, likes above every thing the so- 
ciety of the young, and “her students” 
are devoted to the merry, lovable old 
lady. 

Hannah is the soul of her circle, and 
always keeps it alive by her stirring ac- 
tivity and gay good-humor. Many a 
student or candidate, who is here for the 
first time to-day, has supposed that he 
must put on at Neander's table as solemn 
and wise a look as if he were in the pul- 
pit; but now, while he is looking so 
handsome, the mischievous Hannah puts 
the sudden question :—“ Mr. Candidate, 
you are engaged, are you not? I suppose 
it is taken for granted that every candi- 
date has hislady-love;” and so brings him 
completely to the point. He cannot 
help it, he must be as merry as the rest. 
It impresses one singularly, to see this 
plain little old woman of seventy-three 
years, with her sharp Jewish features, and 
unusually short-sighted dark eyes, in a 
remarkably gay, untasteful dress, in which 
yellow and red predominate, assuming, 
in the company of young people, an 
almost boyish wit,—but her genuine ex- 
cellence, which continually beams forth, 
bright and warm, through the singular 
exterior, forbids a smile of ridicule. Cer- 
tain little stings of her sharp wit are 
remembered, 

“ Honored miss,” said a young Greek, 
who was studying in Berlin, and who 
had frequently annoyed Hannah with 
Hegel’s Philosophy, “will you have the 
goodness to write a line in my album? 
I am going away next week. 

“ Certainly ;—here it is!” 

A quiet, satirical smile played around 
Hannah’s mouth, still adorned with very 
fine teeth, as she handed back the album 
to the Greek. 

As he was requested he read aloud: 
“To Be and Not to Be are identical, ac- 
cording to Hegel; so Here to Be and 
Not Here to Be must be also identical ; 
and yet you wish to have something 
written in your album, as you are going 
away?” 

“You will travel for your pleasure be- 
fore you return to Greece?” asked a be- 
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nevolent bystander of the confused Hege- 
lian, ; 

“No, he is going for my pleasure,” 
Hannah at once whispered in the ques- 
tioner’s ear. 

Thus Hannah’s sharp wit and lively 
humor scatter sparks on all sides like 
a fire-wheel. The dullest stick kindles in 
her presence, 

A glass clinks at the upper end of the 
table. Ehrenberg gives a hearty, appro- 
priate toast to the industrious historian 
Neander, rich in the fruit of good works 
and rich in heaven’s blessings, alluding, 
in few words, to the new edition, about to 
be published, of Neander’s monographs, 
“ Saint Bernard, Chrysostom, and Tertul- 
lian,” and remarking that the works of 
the noble theologian of the heart had 
gone over the ocean, scattering blessings 
as they went, and had founded a new 
and shining church upon the firm basis 
of Christianity. 

The speaker had scarcely finished, 
when voices called from all sides:— 
“Strauss—now for the toast—the prime 
toast |” 

A quiet smile played even over Nean- 
der’s serious face, while Hannah clapped 
her hands, 

Several years ago, on Neander’s birth- 
day, Strauss had thus risen, and with a 
peculiar expression of countenance had 
clinked his glass and said: “ My friends! 
our Neander, whose jubilee we cele- 
brate, by his rare assiduous labors and 
rich learning, has given to the world 
a work which will make him honor- 
ed and blessed for all time, so long as 
the world of books is  studied,—his 
‘Church History,’ which, founded upon 
the most comprehensive research and the 
sincerest love of truth, may with equal 

justice be called a history of the church 
and a history of piety. The author, in 
this book, brings before us a truly Chris- 
tian method of writing church history; 
pervaded by his own spirit, so firm and 
yet so gentle in its faith, it instructs and 
edifies us in equal measure. In this 
‘Church History,’ Neander steps wor- 
thily into the illustrious line of the church 
fathers. And yet I say nothing new to 
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you all—though you are hardly aware” — 
he raised his voice as he said this—“ that 
our honored friend is not the sole author 
of Neander’s ‘ Church History.’” 

The speaker paused; the guests looked 
at each other in surprise and perplexity ; 
Neander turned this way and that, unea- 
sily and uncomfortably, on his chair ; 
but Hannah shot furious looks at the 
bold speaker, and plainly showed her 
dissatisfaction. 

Strauss proceeded solemnly :—“ Yes, 
my friends, I pride myself on having disco- 
vered that Neander’s ‘Church History’ 
originated with the help of a highly 
esteemed coadjutor, and only thus could 
have originated!" 

The guests were perplexed—Neander 
moved about uneasily—Hannah’s looks 
showed anger and her whole bearing de- 
termination. 

“ And this till now unknown and un- 
knowing coadjutor of the church histo- 
rian is now among us.” 

“Strauss! No! That is too bad! That 
is shameful!” Hannah broke out. 

With a beaming countenance Strauss 
proceeded :—“I am proud to bring my 
tribute of gratitude to this co-author, or, 
more properly, co-authoress of the ‘Church 
History ’—Hannah Neander, the most de- 
voted of sisters, who gives up to her bro- 
ther her whole life in unwearied love, in 
thoughtful attentions—who, with touch- 
ing assiduity, has kept away every- 
thing which would have disturbed the 
writer of the ‘Church History’—every- 
thing that would have given him care or 
uneasiness—Hannah Neander, who so 
thoroughly sympathizes with the inward 
life of Augustus Neander—Hannah Ne- 
ander, whom, therefore, I am _ perfectly 
right in calling the true coadjutress of 
Neander in his immortal ‘Church His- 
tory,’ long life to her!” 

What a clear shout then burst forth! 
How the dark eyes of the Neander chil- 
dren beamed with love! How heartily 
Strauss laughed, so that the table 
shook! 

This has become a standing toast on 
Neander's birthdays; ‘“ Strauss, now for 
the toast!” is the regular call. Every- 
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body knows the point, but it is always 
received with the same enthusiasm, 

The simple meal is ended, Leaning 
on the arm of Strauss, Neander goes 
with his old and true friends to his 
study. 

It is a circle of friends which constant- 
ly grows richer and nobler; and yet in 
the. lapse of years how many noble mem- 
bers have dropped away from it! His 
old companions of the “North Star,” 
Wilhelm Neumann and Adelbert von 
Chamisso, have been torn by death from 
the true heart of Neander; life has loosed 
its hold upon the royal Councillor of Le- 
gation, Augustus Varnhagen von Ense, 
the brilliant light of the proud world! 
And the gentle childlike heart of the 
Norwegian Henrich Steffens—the genial 
German philosopher, the lovable, intel- 
lectual, and soul-full poet of the “ Four 
Norways,” and “Walseth and Leith,” 
whom Schilling taught Neander to know 
and love, has long slumbered in Trinity 
church-yard, with Schleiermacher and 
Marheineke. 

But no separation has been so hard for 
Neander to bear as that from the early- 
glorified Hermann Rossel, his pupil and 
friend, who, by the beauty of his char- 
acter, by his philosophical and poetical 
mind, by his ardent enthusiasm and 
clear reflection, by his sharpness of 
reasoning and depth of feeling stood 
forth as a king among all his fellow-stu- 
dents—and who, four years since, was 
taken away for this life from the heart 
of his teacher, To this “ princeps juven- 
tutis”"—this “foremost of the youths”— 
Neander had hoped in his heart “to hand 
the torch that he might leave it burn- 
ing;” to him had he transferred all that 
was “the soul of his life;” but Neander, 
in his sorrow, has one consolation: 
“Everything comes from God, and we 
must thank Him for all!” ; 

Hannah Neander has led her merry 
companions at the foot of the table into 
her room, which, with its yellow curtains 
and covers, and a thousand little orna- 
ments, mostly gifts from friends and re- 
membrances of journeys, is almost as gay 
as its possessor. Many reminiscences of 
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Carlsbad are related, and various little 
tricks and anxieties on passing the bor- 
ders; Hannah takes a comical pride in 
calling herself the originator of the cus- 
tom-house institution. Among all these 
little ornaments stands out finely a large 
white marble bust of Neander, the work 
of the artist Drake, which, several years 
since, was a birthday gift from the stu- 
dents to their beloved teacher. 

Several of Hannah’s female friends, 
mostly young girls, come in, and they have 
& merry time in the yellow parlor: games 
are played, riddles and verses improvised, 
enigmas propounded, and the most horri- 
ble stories of ghosts and apparitions told 
in the twilight, and little old Hannah is 
the merry heart of it all. 

Suddenly a flickering red light glares 
up from the street, and fully a hundred 
strong young voices begin to sing: “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” 
and on through the whole of the twenty- 
third Psalm, It is the students who have, 
as is their custom, a torchlight serenade 
anda hearty cheering in honor of their best 
beloved teacher on his birthday. 

A deputation from the students enters 
the room to express to their Neander 
the congratulations and good wishes of 
the students, and particularly to thank 
him for continuing his lectures uninter- 
truptedly, at a great sacrifice to himself, in 
spite of the disease and suffering in his 
eyes, which has continued for over three 
years. In former years the students were 
accustomed to present to their dear 
“church father,” on his birthday, some 
valuable works of the church fathers; but 
of late Neander has, with hearty thanks, 
forbidden the gift. The students have, 
however, united together, and now beg 
Neander to accept a large donation for his 
Society for the Relief of Sick Students. 

Deeply moved, Neander stands with 
folded hands and swimming eyes. In 
former years he has expressed his thattks 
to the students without, in a speech from 
the window, but the disease in his eyes 
now prevents him from doing so. “ But 
I must thank my young friends—ask 
them all to come up—all of them!” said 
he to the deputation, 
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Hannah thinks with some apprehen- 
sion of the small room, and her slender 
array of teacups and bread and butter, 
but she comforts herself by the thought, 
“They will not all come in at once!” 

As they sing the rousing 


“ Vivat academia, 
Vivant professores,” etc., etc., 


the torches are thrown together in a 
heap, and high the light streams up. 

The students fill the room and the pas- 
sages, and Neander, with a trembling 
voice, in simple, hearty words, expresses 
his thanks, his love, to his “ dear fellow- 
students and beloved friends.” He owes 
it to his intimate fellowship with his 
young friends that his old heart is still 
young and fresh. He lives his best life, 
therefore, for the youthful students. It 
were beautiful indeed to live among one’s 
beloved books, and gather fruits from 
their study; but fruitless would such 
a harvest seem to him if it were not 
permitted him, while in the enjoyment of 
the fruits, to train up young and vigor- 
ous laborers for the vineyard of the Lord; 
and how heartily he then shakes hands 
with every single one! 

When the students separate, late at 
night, there rise grandly from the street, 
like a “good-night,” to the quiet study 
and the peaceful heart of Neander, the 
words: 


“ Integer vite scelerisque purus.” 


This was the last birthday of “our” 
Neander ! 

On the fourteenth of July, 1850, a 
clear, bright Sabbath morning, Neander 
woke not from the deep sleep in which, 
after several days of violent nausea, he 
had closed his eyes the evening before, 
saying, as he did so, “I am tired—I will 
go to sleep—good night!” 

On the seventeenth of July he was 
buried next to the green old graves of 
his mother and his sister Henrietta, in 
the Jerusalem Church-yard. At the 
open grave Krummacher spoke from the 
words :—‘ Know ye not that this day a 
prince and a great man has fallen in 
Israel?” 
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The poor, old, solitary Hannah did 
not recover from this blow—it reached 
and ‘broke her heart. The best part of 
her life was taken from her with her 
brother. When a friend wished her joy 
on her birthday, she replied, “ Don’t! 
I have 'no more birthdays, for I have no 
more life!” 

Hannah’s former cheerfulness was en- 
tirely gone, though her keen wit broke 
out at times, She never laid aside her 
deep, almost widow's mourning for her 
brother. She removed from the dear, 
old, desolate home to one nearer her 
brother's grave. She never walked again 
in the Linden and Thiergarten, where 
she had walked so often and so happily 
on her brother's arm, and where every 
child knew the “‘ Neander children.” She 
never went again to Carlsbad, although 
her physician ordered it; every step in 
that beautiful watering-place would have 
reminded her too sadly of her loss. Her 
greatest pleasure was to adorn her little 
“widow's room” with all the likenesses 
which she could find of her dear and 
noble dead. It was affecting to see that 
little, old, bent mourner sitting hour after 
hour, with her weary, half-blind eyes 
fixed upon a bust of Neander, which 
always stood on a table before her. 

At Neander’s death, Hannah had noth- 
ing—but books. Brother and sister had 
always given away lavishly. But King 
Frederick- William IV. took upon himself 
the care of Neander's sister, settling upon 
her a large annuity for life. 

The books, most of them having valua- 
ble marginal notes in Neander’s hand- 
writing, went to America. Neander’s 
library, collected with so much love and 
care, is in the Theological Seminary at 
Mercersburg. Berlin, Germany, Europe, 
had no place for it. Hannah used the 
proceeds in the spirit of her brother; 
she established a free table for poor stu- 
dents, and made over the remainder and 
her own savings to the ‘“ Neander Foun- 
dation,” so near to her brother’s heart. 
The beautiful large marble bust of Nean- 
der, the birthday gift from the students, 
she gave to the university. 

Hannah commissioned Drake to make 
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a beautiful white marble monument tor 
the grave ‘of her brother. Beneath the 
excellent likeness of Neander, in relief, are 
these few words :— 


Avcustus Nxanper, 


born January 16, 1789, died July 14, 1850, 


“ Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face!” 


For four years the bent form of Han- 
nah, with the widow’s hood drawn down 
close over the bushy, trembling eye- 
brows, was seen, almost daily, going to 
the grave of her brother, and then the 
weary one—in the same month with her 
Augustus, of whom her last feverish 
fancies were full—found at his side her 
longed-for rest. 

The grave of Hannah Neander has 
sunken in; no cross tells the name of 
this devoted sister; but so long as Augus- 
tus Neander is remembered by grateful 
hearts, Hannah Neander will not be for- 
gotten. 

Of the friends who were present on 
that last birthday of Neander, many 
have followed the “Neander children” 
thither where there are no birthdays 
and no deathdays—Schilling, Ehrenberg, 
Strauss, Lisko, Eilers! 

“The departed comes not back, 

But leaves a long and shining track!” 


A LETTER FROM NEANDER.* 


In the “Daheim” there is a very hu- 
morous but interesting article, entitled 
“ Neander’s Last Birthday.” It reminded 
me of a letter from Neander to myself, 
which, on searching for it, I found among 
my papers. 

Believing that this letter will awaken 
in many hearts precious and ennobling 
recollections of our dear deceased Ne- 
ander, I will not refuse to share it with 
them, giving, in the first place, a few 
words of explanation. 

Jn the year 1823 I was in Berlin, ina 
state of great spiritual doubt and conflict, 
and I went for advice and comfort to Ne- 
ander, whom I did not know personally, 


“"@ What follows is translated from the 


“Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung,” Berlin. 
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but only through his writings. I found 
him buried among his. folios, and hard at 
work. As soon as I began to tell him of 
my troubles he was full of sympathy, 
entered into it all in the most affectionate 
manner, and, after along and deeply af- 
fecting conversation, insisted upon going 
down with me from his study. 

Soon afterwards, as I was sitting alone 
one evening in my room, I received the 
following letter from the beloved Ne- 
ander : 

“My Dear Frrenp :—My thoughts have 
been constantly full of you and of your 
condition ever since I became acquainted 
with your warm heart, and my heartiest 
prayers and desires ascend to heaven that 
He, from whom cometh down every good 
gift, and who has promised to be always 
near to the bruised and burdened heart, will 
give you His peace, and that He will heal 
your wounded heart with his own infinite 
love, so richly given us in Christ Jesus! 
This will surely be, if you only do not 
make yourself unhappy; instead of cling- 
ing to yourself, let your thoughts go out 
childlike toward Him, without whom 
you cannot indeed feel your misery, which 
we all, as poor sinners, share with you— 
and let yourself be led by Him. He has 
so loved you that He gave His only Son 
for you, that you might have eternal life, 
which is surely, irreversibly yours. He 
has spared not His own Son, but given 
Him up for you, how shall He not with 
Him give you all things? Who can 
accuse you when God will justify you in 
Christ Jesus? Who can condemn you, 
when Christ has died for you, and is ever 
at the right hand of God? Neither 
tribulation, nor distress, nor doubt, nor 
thoughts which rise against your will, nor 
power of darkness, nor hell, can separate 
you from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

These are not my words, but the words 
of God Almighty, spoken directly to you 
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in the Scriptures, which you must so be- 
lieve and follow as that you can laugh at 
your gloomy thoughts; comforted and 
joyful in your trust in the Almighty Lord, 
from whose hand no man can pluck you, 
follow your calling which He has com- 
mitted to you. Childlike obedience is 
the sacrifice well-pleasing to God. 

I cannot, without more certainty than 
I now have, answer definitely your ques- 
tion, whether it is best for you, in your 
present condition, to read the ‘Idea 
Fidei.’ 

I do not know that you are now ina 
state to comprehend properly a consecu- 
tive book upon religious subjects; whe- 
ther it were not better to give yourself 
up to reading the Holy Scripture, alter- 
nately with your friends, and talking about 
it with them. Do not indulge in solitary 
thought; stir yourself up in the society 
of pious friends, and talk with them abont 
other than strictly religious matters, Give 
yourself to the calling which God has in- 
trusted to you. Could you not also be 
associated with dear Professor Ritter, * 
whose affection for you will surely not 
fail. 

I am always at your service, gladly, 
with all that our God gives me. 

I thank you for your undeserved con- 
fidence, and once more, with my whole 
heart, wish for you the blessing of the 
Lord, who is surely near to you, in as 
great a measure as you desire—as He is 
to all who call upon Him with broken 
hearts, 

With my whole heart, yours, 

NEANDER.” 


With deep emotion, the undersigned 
has re-read this letter, so well adapted to 
comfort a heavy heart. 

An Otp Seprvacenartan Souprer. 


* Professor Karl Ritter, the geographer, a 
near friend of the writer of this. 
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LIFE AT GREAT OCEAN DEPTHS. 


Wuen we consider what advances in- 
vestigations have made in other directions, 
it is surprising that we know so little of 
the ocean. Astronomers have weighed 
the most distant planets, and have de- 
termined the motions and influences of 
stars which are so far off that, had they 
been created only six thousand years 
ago, their light could not yet have reach- 
edus: but the region which lies even 
less than two miles beneath the surface 
of the sea is almost unknown. 

In all times, and among all nations, 
the ocean has had its myths, and its untold 
wonders, There has always been a long- 
ing to penetrate into the mysteries of its 
depths; but were we, with our present 
knowledge and surmisings, to draw up a 
map of the great ocean-bed, it is very 
certain that we should come not even as 
near to the truth as did the Spanish voy- 
agers who followed Columbus, in their 
outlines of the countries discovered by 
them, which are now not only objects of 
historical interest but of curiosity. 

Until about the time of making the 
first soundings for selecting a route for 
the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, we knew 
very little, not only of the depths of the 
sea, but consequently of its volume, tem- 
perature, and currents; and yet, beyond 
a doubt, these have an influence, insepar- 
able from that of the air, on the physical 
geography of the dry land, 

Though every truly scientific man feels 
that all things are of interest in them- 
selves, apart from what is called their 
practical utility,—as whatever is worth 
creating is worth finding out,—the mere 
desire to investigate was not alone suffi- 
cient to lead to a means of reaching the 
great depths, and of bringing up for our 
inspection portions of the bed of the 
ocean, When it was seen that an im- 
mediate application could be made of 
such knowledge, a way was devised, and 
the nature of the floor on which the 
cable was to lie, and the existence and 
strength of currents in that region were, 
for the first time, determined. Here, as 


everywhere, we perceive that progress 
in one branch of science contributed to 
the advancement of another, 

What little is already known of the na- 
ture of the life at great ocean depths, has 
greatly assisted the naturalist in account- 
ing for the present condition of consider- 
able portions of the dryland. The chalk 
formation, for instance, which is so ex- 
tensive, being found in southern England, 
northern France, Germany, Russia, Asia, 
and North and South America, and which, 
in England, rises to nearly a thousand 
feet above the sea, was formed, it is now 
rendered highly probable, thousands of 
feet below its present level. The white 
cliffs of Dover, that to the general observer 
have little of interest apart from their 
color, the naturalist finds to be composed 
of the remains of minute animals still 
living, as species, in the depths of the sea, 
Many a mountain range, thousands of 
feet in height, has been, no doubt, simi- 
larly formed, and, by the mighty forces of 
nature, either suddenly or by degrees 
brought up to its present elevation far 
above the place of its creation, and hu- 
man settlements have grown up and 
flourished on its fertile slopes and in its 
rich valleys, 

Before the investigation of the bed of 
the ocean between Europe and America 
was begun, for the purpose of laying a 
telegraph cable, some very deep sound- 
ings were reported both by foreign and 
American naval officers, 

Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, R. N., found 
bottom, just north of the equator, in the 
Atlantic, at a depth of 18,390 feet ; Capt. 
Barnett, R. N., in latitude 41° 2’ N., also 
in the Atlantic, sounded to the depth of 
22,200 feet; Capt. Sir James Ross, in 
the South Atlantic, reported two sound- 
ings, one of 16,062 feet, and the other of 
27,600 feet; and Capt. Denham, on board 
H.M.S. Herald, sounded to the depth of 
7,706 fathoms, or 46,236 feet, which is 
equal to 8$ English miles, This was in 
the South Atlantic, and is the deepest 
sounding ever made. American captains 
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had also reached depths varying from 
3,000 to 3,500 fathoms, 

But in all the above soundings, no in- 
formation in regard to the nature of the 
ocean-bed was obtained; for, in most 
instances, the line and lead, which weigh- 
ed from 60 to 100 pounds, were lost; the 
pressure of the water, at even 15,000 feet, 
being equal to three tons on the square 
inch, and sufficient to render it almost 
impossible to haul in such a length of 
line attached to a heavy weight. The 
usual lead, which is fastened to a marked 
line, and is often provided with a hollow, 
cup-like depression, filled with tallow, for 
the purpose of bringing up small parti- 
cles of matter, stones, and even impres- 
sions of rocks or coral, cannot be used on 
account of its comparative lightness, as 
it gives no shock when striking the bot- 
tom, even at the depth of a few thousand 
feet, and is also liable to be greatly in- 
fluenced by under-currents, which inter- 
fere with its direct descent, 

In the summer of 1844, the Academy of 
Sciences of France furnished Prof. Milne 
Edwards, one of its members, with a div- 
ing apparatus for the purpose of studying 
the natural history of the shores of Sicily. 
This consisted of a metallic helmet or 
reservoir, communicating above with a 
flexible tube, through which air could 
be forced. Covered with this casque, 
the lower part of which was adapted to 
a cushion placed around the neck, and 
wearing sandals of lead, as a counter- 
poise to the air carried down, the learned 
Professor descended into the sea, The 
air pumped in from above escaped around 
the neck, Thus protected he examined 
very closely, in the clear water, through 
the glass eyes of the helmet, the cavities 
and fissures of the rocks, for mollusks, 
sea-worms, zoophytes, and other marine 
animals, and frequently remained walk- 
ing about on the bottom for more than 
half an hour. 

But it is evident, from what we have 
above said on the pressure of the water, 
that by no such aids can we expect to 
gain a knowledge of the ocean bed ata 
depth of even a few hundred feet; for 
though by means of the diving-boll one 
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may safely descend to 60 or 100 feet be- 
low the surface, where the pressure is 
equal to 40 or 60 pounds on the square 
inch, yet beyond this limit not only the 
effect on the body becomes injurious, 
but the difficulty of supplying air through 
tubes not compressible by the weight of 
water is greatly augmented. The pres- 
sure on the chest increases rapidly as the 
diver descends, and requires him to make 
a corresponding effort to hold his breath, 
The pearl divers of Ceylon, who remain 
under water from one to six minutes, 
very frequently come to the surface 
with blood-shot eyes, and give evidence 
of internal injuries by the spitting of 
blood. 

Between the years 1845 and 1850 the 
possibility of laying an Atlantic Telegraph 
Cable began to be admitted, or at least 
there was a desire to give the matter a 
thorough investigation, and deep sea 
soundings received the special attention 
of the U. 8S. Coast Survey, under the 
direction of Professor A. D. Bache. It 
was seen that some means must be con- 
trived for bringing up portions of the 
bottom, both for the sake of ascertaining 
the nature of the sea-bed on which the 
cable must rest, and for making it certain 
that at great depths the lead actually 
reached the floor of the ocean, This gave 
rise to the apparatus known as Brooke’s 
Sounding Machine, the essential feature 
of which is that the lead, on striking the 
bottom, detaches itself from the line, and 
the latter may then be hauled in with- 
out the risk of loss, which always accom- 
panied the old method. The weight is a 
cannon-ball, or iron cylinder pierced to 
receive a rod, which is attached at its 
upper end to the line, and has secured 
to its lower end several open quills, or 
an inverted cup with a valve. The rod, 
thus suspended, strikes the bottom first, 
and being driven into the mud, portions 
of the latter are secured for examination, 
By the use of this instrument, the inven- 
tion of Passed Midshipman Brooke, satis- 
factory explorations of the depth of the 
Gulf Stream were made, and specimens 
of the ocean bed beneath were easily 
brought up, even from a depth of 1,350 
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fathoms, and submitted to Professor 


Bailey, of West Point, for microscopic ex-: 


amination, 

In 1849 two citizens of Philadelphia, 
Horatio Hubbell, Esq., and Col. John H. 
Sherbourne, presented a memorial to Con- 
gress, promulgating a plan for establish- 
ing telegraphic communication across the 
Atlantic, and asking government aid. 
They gave reasons for supposing that 
ther@ exists a plateau, stretching from 
Newfoundland to the coast of Ireland. 
In compliance with this request, the first 
experiments were made by Commander 
Berryman, in the summer of 1853, and 
later, in 1856, over the route proposed. 
This was the first systematic effort in- 
stituted to determine a section of the 
bottom of the sea along a continuous 
line of great depth. Sometimes one, and 
sometimes two 32-pound shot were used 
as leads, attached to an iron wire +}, of an 
inch in diameter, and capable of bearing 
a strain of 60 pounds *in the air. Six 
hundred feet of it weighed about one 
pound, The soundings were generally 
made from 50 to 100 miles apart. 

In the following year Capt. Dayman 
of the British navy, by appointment, re- 
peated the soundings of Commander 
Berryman. These experiments confirmed 
the truth of the predictions as to the ex- 
istence of a plateau stretching from con- 
tinent to continent, or at least they show- 
ed that the sea in this part is not fathom- 
less, and that there exists a suitable bed 
on which to lay a telegraphic cable, at a 
depth varying from ten to twelve thou- 
sand feet. In one place, however, near 
Newfoundland, the sounding line reached 
a depth of 15,000 feet, equal to the height 
ot Mt. Blanc, 

Soundings were also made at the same 
time and later in other parts of the At- 
lantic, and in other seas. A great basin 
was discovered running east and west 
for nearly one thousand miles, beginning 
south of the banks of Newfoundland, 
which in depth exceeds the height of the 
Himalayan mountains; in fact six miles 
of line failed to reach bottom, thus making 
the vertical distance from the top of the 
highest mountain to the level of the floor 
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of the ocean in this region over 60,000 
feet. 

The soundings made over the route of 
the French cable have added nothing 
materially to our knowledge, but have 
served to confirm the results obtained by 
earlier investigations. 

In the Pacific and Indian Oceans sound- 
ings have been made to the depth of 
from four to five miles. In 1855 Lieut, 
Brooke obtained specimens of the bottom 
from the respective depths of 5,400 feet, 
10,200 feet, and 16,200 feet in the Sea of 
Kamtschatka; and in 1861 some Swed- 
ish naturalists found the sea, off the coast 
of Spitzbergen, to have a depth, in some 
parts, of from 6,000 to 8,400 feet. 

Professor Trowbridge, of the U. 8. 
Coast Survey, considers the soundings of 
Com, Berryman as more reliable than 
those made by Capt. Dayman, because 
the former used, attached to Brooke's 
sounding apparatus, “ Massey’s Indica- 
tor.” This consists of a spiral-shaped 
wheel, moving with regularity on being 
drawn through the water, either in a 
horizontal or vertical direction. An 
arrangement of cog-wheels registers the 
revolutions, but owing to the imperfect 
mechanism of these Indicators, as yet 
made, they are still open to some objec- 
tion, and are not perfectly reliable under 
all circumstances. 

In the summer of 1860 Capt. Sir Leo- 
pold McClintock, of H.M. Steamer Bull- 
dog, used for his soundings in the North- 
ern Atlantic a iodification of Brooke's 
apparatus—a double-scoop machine act- 
ing like a pair of shears, in place of the 
inverted cup and valve, As the weight 
falls off the scoop closes, and even as 
much as four pounds of the bottom may 
be brought up at one time. 

Methods have been proposed for sound- 
ing the ocean in which the line is dis- 
pensed with. One is by detaching a 
float at the bottom when the lead strikes, 
and watching for its return to the surface, 
and computing the depth from the time 
required in the experiment. But, un- 
fortunately, there is no material applica- 
ble, on account of the great pressure, 
which condenses bodies to such an extent, 
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even at moderate depths, as to render 
those specifically lighter than water at 
the surface, heavier than this element 
after being subjected to its influence. 
The pressure increases to the amount of 
15 pounds upon the square inch for every 
34 feet in depth, but the density of the 
water is not correspondingly affected. 
At 3,000 fathoms the pressure upon the 
square inch is nearly 8,000 pounds; but 
the column of 18,000 feet of water is 
only shortened about 60 feet, and its 
density is thus but slightly increased. 
The effect of this enormous pressure 
upon wood, and almost all organic ma- 
terials, is to condense them, and to render 
them heavier than water, and, of course, 
they then fall of their own weight. Some 
imagine that ships which founder at sea 
sink to acertain depth and float eternally 
about at that level; but the truth is, that 
the lower a compressible body sinks in 
water, the faster it descends, becoming 
specifically heavier and heavier till it 
reaches the bottom. 

Professor Trowbridge has constructed 
an apparatus in which the line is also 
practically dispensed with, so far as the 
lead is concerned. His effort is to avoid 
the objections to Brooke’s machine, 
which are, chiefly, the uncertainty of 
knowing the exact moment when the 
lead strikes, and the great loss of velocity 
in descent, requiring the taking of so 
much time for a single cast. The main 
difficulty lies in the “‘ endwise resistance,” 
or friction upon the line. His apparatus 
avoids this friction by coiling the line 
within a cylinder attached to the lead, so 
that it will uncoil from the moving body, 
like the thread which allows the spider 
to drop from the ceiling. The time now 
required for Brooke’s machine to sink to 
the depth of 3,000 fathoms is one hour 
and a half; but by Trowbridge’s appara- 
tus the same depth may be reached in 
15 or 20 minutes, the original velocity 
of 16 feet per second being kept up all 
the way. Massey's Indicator may also 
be attached with less chance of error, on 

‘account of the shorter time required. 
;The line may be a silken thread of only 
jsufficient strength to haul in the speci- 
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men box and register. The Professor 
also suggests that, as the motion is uni- 
form, the depth can be ascertained from 
the time of descent, making use of a small 
insulating wire as a sounding line, and 
determining the instant that the weight 
strikes the bottom by an electrical signal 
transmitted through the line. This plan 
seems quite feasible, but for some reason 
the instrument has not come into general, 
use. 

Others have tried the explosive power 
of gunpowder, and have hoped, when 
the winds were still and all was quiet, 
that they might be able to compute the 
depth of the ocean by marking the lapse 
of time between the explosion at the 
bottom and the echo at the surface, know- 
ing the rate at which sound travels 
through water; but, invariably, echo has 
been silent, and no answer has come up 
from the mighty deep. 

We have still another method to men- 
tion, which has been used by Professor 
A. D. Bache and others, depending on 
the rate of progress of earthquake waves, 
It is believed that, knowing the length of 
a wave, and its velocity, the depth of 
the ocean through which it travels can 
be computed, In December, 1854, the 
sea rose suddenly, on the coast of Japan, 
more than thirty feet, five or six times 
in quick succession, and overflowed the 
town of Simoda, On the-.evening of the 
same day, which was December 25th, the 
earthquake wave, for such it was, reach- 
ed San Francisco, distant about 4,527 
miles. Its length was ascertained to be 
210 miles, and its velocity six miles per 
minute, which gives, according to Profes- 
sor Bache, an average depth of rather more 
than two miles to the Pacific Ocean. 

We have thus far been principally oc- 
cupied in considering the methods of 
making soundings, and with the depths 
reached by the lead in various seas, 

We come now to the more immediate 
object of this paper, and have first to 
notice the nature of the bottom, as as- 
certained either by the use of Brooke’s 
apparatus or by Captain McClintock's 
modification of it, 

In 1845, Lieutenant C. H. Davis, while 
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running a line of deep-sea soundings 
across the Gulf Stream, brought up, from 
a depth of 1,350 fathoms, portions of the 
ocean-bed having the appearance of 
greenish mud. In 1853, Commander 
Berryman obtained, on the route of the 
present telegraph cable, a similar tena- 
cious mud, from the depth of 10,000 feet 
and over; and during the soundings made 
later, in 1856, by the same officer, in 1857, 
by Captain Dayman, and in 1860, by 
Captain McClintock, the line brought up 
almost invariably this “ oaze,” as it is 
called; showing that the condition of 
the bottom is uniform, in this respect, in 
the deep waters of the North Atlantic, 
on what is called the plateau, which is 
supposed to be at least a million square 
miles in area. 

The specimens obtained by the officers 
in the U. 8. navy were submitted to 
Professor Bailey, of West Point, for ex- 
amination by the microscope, and truly 
may it be said that this instrument not 
only reveals to us worlds as interesting 
as any brought to light by the powers 
of the telescope, but that no other con- 
trivance of man is, at the present time, 
contributing so much to the solution of 
the difficult problems of nature, or is so 
indispensable to the sure advancement of 
the natural sciences. Almost all the 
progress in natural history and physiology, 
within the past twenty years, has ‘been 
due, directly or indirectly, to the skillful 
use of this wonderful instrument; and 
many of the great questions relating to 
the origin and development of life await 
for their solution the disclosures of the 
microscope. 

In regard to the specimens submitted 
for examination, Professor Bailey says: 
“The bottom of the ocean, at the 
depth of more than two miles, I hardly 
hoped ever to have a chance to examine. 
It is composed of shells of foraminifera 
and diatoms, numbering hundreds of mil- 
lions in every cubic inch.” Professor 
Huxley, who examined the soundings 
secured by Captain Dayman, makes a 
similar report, and says, that when dry 
the “ oaze”’ is reduced to an impalpable 
powder, 7 of which is composed of 
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the skeletons of foraminifera of various 
forms. He agrees with Bailey in there 
being little or no sand present; and the 
same conditions were found by Dr, G. ©, 
Wallich, who assisted Captain McClin- 
tock in the North Atlantic. The Swed- 
ish naturalists, by the aid of the “ Bulldog 
Sounding Machine,” brought up, on the 
coast of Spitzbergen, from a depth of 
6,000 and 8,400 feet, bottom “having a 
fine greasy feeling, of a yellowish-brown- 
ish or gray color, rich in diatoms and 
polythalamiz, and nearly devoid of sand,” 

But as most persons are unacquainted 
with diatoms and foraminifera, or poly- 
thalamiz, we will stop a moment to give 
a concise description of these interesting 
beings. A foraminifer is composed of a 
simple, jelly-like substance, contained in 
a thin calcareous shell, which consists of 
a single cell, or is divided transversely by 
partitions into chambers connecting with 
one another by one or more apertures. 
There is no distinct separation of organs, 
but filiform processes issue from pores in 
the shell, and perform both the function 
of locomotion and of nutrition; for an 
object seized as food, which cannot be 
carried through the foramina, is covered 
by the coalescing of these, and thus an 
outside stomach is formed, in which di- 
gestion is temporarily carried on. These 
animals are found of all sizes, from yoy 
of an inch to one, and even two inches in 
diameter; and as the greater proportion 
have spiral, many-chambered shells, they 
were classed by Cuvier and Lamark, who 
were not acquainted with the soft parts of 
the body, with nautilus and the ammonites. 

The diatoms are low microscopic plants. 
Each individual generally consists of a 
single cell, which has an external flinty 
or glasslike coating, composed of two 
symmetrical portions or valves, compar- 
able to those of a bivalve shell, as a 
muscle or clam. These are circular 
oblong, linear, saddle or boat shaped, 
and soon. Their broad surfaces exhibit 
various more or less delicate sculpturings 
and markings in the form of bands, lines— 
either parallel, radiate, or crossing one 
another—dots, and cellular appearances, 
The shells of diatoms are of special in- 
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terest, not only on account of their 
extremely beautiful symmetry, but be- 
cause they furnish a standard wherewith 
to gauge the powers of our highest opti- 
cal combinations, some of the -lines 
having been made out to be as near as 
grhoo Of an inch to one another. 

A microscopic examination of chalk 
shows that it is composed of the solid parts 
of plants and animals, many of which are 
identical as species with those which 
are now found living in the depths of 
the ocean; hence naturalists very justly 
infer that the chalk formation, so exten- 
sive in Europe and Asia, acquired its 
present thickness far below the surface 
of the sea, The soundings made by the 
United States Coast Survey have shown 
that there is a growth of these minute be- 
ings beneath the GulfStream which rivals 
those vast accumulations of analogous 
forms constituting the marl beds under 
the city of Charleston, South Carolina. 

The “calcaire grossier,” which is em- 
ployed at Paris as a building stone, con- 
tains foraminifera in such abundance that 
one may say the capital of France is 
almost constructed of these little com- 
plex shells, 

More than 657 fossil species have been 
described. They began with the dawn 
of life in the earliest ages, and have in- 
creased in number and variety to the 
present era, They have, as species, a 
wonderful tenacity for life, many passing 
through several geological formations ; 
and the existing forms are considered 
to be the oldest known living organisms, 
some of them being found not only in 
the chalk, but even farther back. In 
the south of Europe, in the north of 
Africa, in India, and in Jamaica, there 
are mountains of “ nummulitic lime- 
stone,” or “coinstone,” of which the 
Pyramids of Egypt are built, composed 
in great part of a large species of fora- 
minifera, which reached the size and 
form of a piece of money one or two 
inches in diameter. 

The diatoms in the plan of nature 
evidently perform as important a part 
as the foraminifera, At the present day 
we find them forming, in the Southern 
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Ocean, beds of four or five hundred miles 
in length, and in the Sea of Kamtschatka, 
even at a depth of 2,700 fathoms, there 
is a similar growth of these plants, They 
have been known to multiply so rapidly 
as to diminish the depth of channels, and 
even to close up harbors. 

What we have said in regard to the 
age of foraminifera applies also with but 
little modification to the diatoms; for 
they are met with in all geological strata, 
They form rocks which are often thrown 
up as hills or mountains, and the city of 
Richmond, Virginia, is built on silicious 
marine beds twenty feet in thickness, 
which are composed chiefly of these in- 
fusorial shells, The polishing slates and 
powders of Cassel and Tripoli consist 
almost entirely of the flinty cases of these 
microscopic plants, and Ehrenberg has 
discovered that twenty of the species 
now living in the Baltic occur also in the 
chalk formation. Well may we say, as 
did Buffon, that “the very dust has 
been alive,” and that these minute beings, 
which are so feeble individually, collec- 
tively have exerted an influence in nature 
compared with which that of our largest 
animals sinks into insignificance. 

But those who are only familiar with 
the text-books on zoology, geology, and 
physics will accuse us of unwarrantably 
assuming that these plants and animals 
live and flourish in immense numbers 
where their remains are found by the 
sounding line, and will have no difficulty 
in presenting strong arguments against 
any such assumption. It is not possible, 
they will say, to conceive of such frail, 
jelly-like beings as the foraminifera and 
diatoms, living and developing from their 
minutest forms under a pressure of ten or 
twelve thousand feet of water, a pressure 
equal to four hundred times that which 
our firm tissuesendure, The entire absence 
of light at these great depths is another 
difficulty in the way of there being life 
there. Plants cannot exist without it, 
for by its action carbonic acid is absorb- 
ed and oxygen given out; consequently 
algee or sea-weeds disappear at less than 
two hundred fathoms, But all animals, 
carnivorous as well as herbiverous, de- 
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pend, either directly or indirectly, on 
plants for their nourishment. Besides, 
we find at the surface of the sea, above 
these profound depths, conditions suffi- 
cient to account for all that there seems 
to be of life beneath. Foraminifera and di- 
atoms abound in the sand and mud of the 
seashore, as well as attached to sea-weeds; 
and often the upper waters of the ocean 
actually teem with their brilliant glistening 
forms—some species of the letter be- 
ing #4; or more of an inch in diameter. 
The sea assumes all shades of color ac- 
cording as these minute beings are more 
or less abundant, and in the frigid zones 
they impart peculiar tints to the ice. 
Another evidence of the great numbers of 
these infusoria in the surface-waters of the 
ocean, may be drawn from the fact that 
ships sometimes pass for miles and miles 
through vast layers of water so thronged 
with the phosphorescent bodies ofa species 
of salpa (a kind of floating mollusk with- 
out a shell, and about half an inch in 
length) as to present the consistence of 
jelly. This animal, which in certain seas 
is the principal food of the whale, itself 
lives on the free floating diatoms and 
foraminifera of mid-ocean. 

Is it not, then, it will be urged, highly 
probable that the bed of the sea is one 
vast sepulchre, and that through the 
waters above there is a never-ending 
shower of the bright shells of infusoria 
falling like snow-flakes? 

Such was indeed the view held by all 
naturalists till about the year 1860, 
when Dr. G. C. Wallich brought up, from 
a depth of 7,560 feet, as many as thirteen 
ophiocomez (a species of starfish with 
slender arms), convulsively embracing a 
portion of the sounding lime, which had 
been allowed to remain for some time on 
the bottom. In the digestive cavity of 
these there was an abundance of fora- 
minifera, which also formed 95 per cent. 
of the material obtained by the sounding 
apparatus. As long ago as 1819, Cap- 
tain Ross found entangled on his sound- 
ing line, drawn up from a depth of 4,800 
feet, also in the North Atlantic, a beau’*- 
ful “Caput Meduse ” and a starfish; but 
the belief that animals so highly organiz- 
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ed could not. possibly live at such great 
depths was so strong that these radiates 
were considered to have taken hold of 
the line as it came through the upper 
regions of the water, and the occurrence 
was entirely forgotten till the time of 
the above like discovery. From the same 
region Dr. Wallich obtained several living 
worms, called serpula, encased in their 
solid calcareous tubes, and also worms of 
similar habits to some living on our own 
coast, which construct for themselves 
tubes out of minute particles of sand; 
but instead of sand these little creatures 
pick up the shells of foraminifera and di- 
atoms. What the worm does at these 
great depths, man does on the land, taking 
up millions of infusorial shells at a time,and 
building houses of them for his protection. 

Later, Dr. Sars dredged from a depth 
of 1,800 feet, off the coast of Norway, 
many living worms, polyps, echini, and 
mollusks. About the same time other 
Swedish naturalists also obtained, from 
a depth of from 6,000 to 8,400 feet, near 
the coast of Spitzbergen, living worms, 
mollusks, and crustaceans. 

During the past two or three wiuters 
L. F. de Pourtales, Assist. U. S. Coast 
Survey, has been exploring the bottom 
of the sea between Key West and Hava- 
na, and of the Gulf Stream outside of the 
Florida reef. From a depth of 517 
fathoms he obtained a crab, an ophiurian, 
and some annelids; and though not 
meeting with fishes at a greater depth 
than 100 fathoms, he nevertheless con- 
cludes “that animal life exists at great 
depths, in as great diversity and as great 
an abundance as in shallow water.” 

In regard to the dredge which he used, 
he informs us by letter that “it works 
very well even beyond 500 fathoms, and 
I have no doubt will do as well in a 
thousand. With a steam reel to haul it 
up it takes no more time than a deep sea 
sounding, except thet you want to drag 
it over the bottom for some time.” He 
also adds, that “the sounding apparatus 
we most generally use now is one devised 
by Commodore Sands. It has the ad- 
vantage over Brooke's in detaching the 
weight more certainly, and admits of the 
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use of a larger and better specimen 
cup.” 


In the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Sciences for 1860, Professor Milne Ed- 
wards gives an interesting account of 
some marine animals which had attached 
themselves to the Mediterranean Cable, 
extending from Béne to Cagliari, at a 
depth of from 6,000 to 9,000 feet. Among 
them were several species of corals, 
worms, and mollusks; one of the latter, 
a species of oyster nearly two and a half 
inches in diameter, had completely 
moulded itself on the cable, and was 
consequently greatly deformed, 

Finally, Dr, Wallich states that many 
of the foraminifera, brought up from a 
depth of 12,000 feet and more, were not 
decomposed, but in a perfectly fresh con- 
dition; and Mr. Stimpson, having a 
good microscope at his command, ex- 
amined at the time the diatoms brought 
up by Lieutenant Brooke from a depth 
of 10,000 feet in the Sea of Kamtschatka, 
and found them living! 

What must one then think of the argu- 
ments generally given against the exist- 
ence of life at these great depths, since 
animals of high organization and -consid- 
erable size, belonging to three of the 
grand divisions of the animal kingdom, 
are known by recent discoveries to live 
there? It is clear that great pressure is 
no obstacle to their existence. We our- 
selves are adapted to a certain amount of 
pressure, and suffer when this is dimi- 
nished, as when we ascend to very high 
altitudes, 

As yet no vertebrates have been dis- 
covered in the vast depths of the sea; 
but as fishes are not air-breathing, we 
see no reason why they may not live 
there as well as the other animals, some of 
which .are much larger than many of 
these. 

The assertion that plants cannot exist 
without light must be admitted to have 
its exceptions, or else it reaches to a 
much greater depth in water than has 
been generally supposed, and “ everlast- 
ing darkness and eternal death” do not 
reign in the lower ocean regions. Be- 
sides, if light does not penetrate to great 
Vou, [IX.—29 
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depths, then color does not depend on it, 
for many brightly colored corals flourish 
far below the depth (700 feet) to which 
it is said the smallest amount of light 
comes, The Swedish naturalists dredged 
crustaceans of “brilliant colors” from # 
depth of 6,000 feet off the coast of Spitz- 
bergen, and not far from the Greenland 
shore mollusks of “ bright red colors” have 
been obtained from a depth of 1,800 feet. 

It is evident, from what little we al- 
ready know, that the floor of the ocean 
as well as its surface has its fauna, and, 
to some extent, its flora, and that these 
are influenced not only by the depth and 
nearness to land, but also by currents, 
for their growth is dependent on what 
is brought to them by the water, and as 
this varies in its contents the animal and 
plant-life must change; for how else can 
we account fur the existence in one sea— 
for instance, Kamtschatka—of silicious 
diatoms almost to the total exclusion of 
foraminifera, which, on the other hand, 
are so abundant on the plateau of the 
Atlantic? These differences cannot be 
due to temperature, for this is uniform 
(39° 5' F.) over the whole globe below a 
certain line, which forms an isothermal 
curve. This line has its greatest depth 
at the equator, where the temperature 
of the air is relatively high, and reaches 
the surface of the ocean in lat. 56° 62’, 
and then dips from this point as it ap- 
proaches the pole. 

The nearness to land has a very de- 
cided controlling influence, especially 
where great rivers or fields of ice come 
down into the sea. In the arctic regions, 
where the largest glaciers in the world 
exist, this is quite perceptible. The 
steadily moving masses of ice, on reach- 
ing the sea, float off as icebergs, carrying 
with them the materials of which they 
have robbed the land, and depositing 
them perhaps at a depth of ten or twenty 
thousand feet lower than the places from 
which they were obtained. 

Since writing the above we have met 
with Dr, E, P. Wright’s report of his 
deep-sea investigations, made during 
August or September of last year, oft 
the coast of Portugal. From a depth 
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of 480 fathoms his dredge brought up 
mud full of spicule of a sponge called 
Hyalonema; and five or six sharks, from 
three to four feet long, were caught by 
letting down ropes 600 fathoms in length, 
to which baited fish-hooks were attached. 
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Dr. Wright is convinced that these sharks 
took the hook at the bottom of the ocean, 
from the fact that they were all dead 
when hauled on deck. Knowing how 
tenacious of life these fishes are, we are 
forced to come to the same conclusion, 
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CHRISTOPHER KROY. 
A STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE, 


CHAPTER XX.—CONTINUED. 

Gorne out from his room on the morn- 
ing in which he found the door locked 
between his father’s room and his own, 
John Kroy met Grace Clear passing along 
the hall. 

“Grace, did you admit Mr. Kroy last 
night?” he asked. 

“T did,” replied the girl, “and there 
was something queer about him too, very 
queer. I think he has taken the bad news 
to heart in some dreadful way.” 

“Then, then, Grace—you know very 
well that my father is expecting every 
day to have the story denied. Did you 
lock the door between his room and mine 
yesterday ?” 

“T never locked it, not since I have 
been in the house.” 

“Go down, Grace, and send Peter up 
to me.” 

The girl followed John’s bidding, but 
hastened back in time to catch a glimpse 
of the young man kneeling on the carpet, 
with his ear pressed close to the key-hole. 
Quite distinctly John Kroy heard the 
low bubble of the gas and its escape, and 
the heavy, deep breath of Peter Kroy 
as it labored to carry the burden of life 
over the stony pass that the man had 
come to in his way. 

Neither cries of “Father! father!” 
nor loud knocks upon the door aroused the 
sleeper. He slept on until a door had 
been forced open, and a doctor stood by 
his side, and lifted him from the place 
where he had fallen. 

“T was afraid of it all along,” said 
Grace, in a low tone, as she moved softly 
around the table. é 

“What is that you said, girl?” ques- 
tioned the physician. 


“T said that poor Mr. Kroy was so 
queer since he heard the bad news,” said 
Grace, her large eyes dilating suddenly 
as she saw a pen lying upon the carpet 
and the outspread papers upon the 
table,” 

Under the pressure of excitement to 
do for Mr. Kroy what might be done, no 
one perceived the cautious way in which 
the girl gathered the papers together 
and laid them away, nor was it noticed 
that the pen was put with the papers. 
In fact, the very existence of pen and 
paper was forgotten. 

Mr. Cloud demanded an interview 
with Mr. Kroy that day, and was denied 
admittance by the physician. The day 
following, and for a week, the demand 
increased in importunity, until, at last, 
on the blessed day when a letter arrived 
from Zilpha, written later than the date 
of the burning of the steamship, he was 
permitted to see Mr. Kroy. 

What passed at the interview was not 
known even by Grace, who Jingered 
about the adjoining room, vainly trying 
to find some thread to unwind in the 
words that floated out to her hearing. 

The words that thus escaped were a 
mystery to her; but to the reader who 
remembers the spiteful bit of temper under 
whose spell Christopher Kroy seized a 
parcel of papers, in Dr. Benjamin Firm's 
office one night, and threw it into the fire 
there, it may not be uninteresting to 
know that of the number of papers a 
certain parcel bore the bonds of the 
Great Steamship Company, issued in the 
name of sundry persons, over whose 
property Dr. Firm had guardianship—that 
the said bonds were declared by Dr. Firm 
never to have come to his hand, and that 
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he steadfastly refused to pay the instal- 
ment required by the company. 

“And, as if that were not enough, 
other bonds are missing,” said Mr. Cloud, 
“Something must be done, and that in- 
stantly, or we shall have a shadow over 
our enterprise that nothing can banish, 
You, Mr. Kroy, have shares of this stock 
that you can put in to fill up this break, 
and never miss them in the least. You 
know right well that I would sacrifice 
every dollar of my own interest, but that 
my bonds are hypothecated.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Mr. Kroy, a 
gathering thickness of utterance testify- 
ing that he had endured all the fatigue 
he was equal to; “I will be out again 
in a day or two, and we will see what 
can be done.” 

“T may rely upon you to fill the de- 
ficiency, then,” almost gasped Mr. Cloud, 
in real distress, as he fancied he saw all 
the good he had promised his soul to 
revel in flitting from his grasp, and re- 
membered the great price he had paid for 
it. At that moment there uprose in the 
air before this man a vision of his wife, 
as with half-pleading, half-defiant air she 
had begged him never again to ask her 
to part with the “Jersey” meads and 
marshes she had inherited. He beat at 
the picture with his hands, to brush it 
from his face, as he went out from the 
door. Nevertheless it haunted him then 
and long thereafter, 

The same evening Mr. Kroy made a 
visit to the places where he was accus- 
tomed to keep his private papers, but not 
among them did he find that which he 
sought. By general consent of the house- 
hold, the special duty of nurse, during 
Mr. Kroy’s illness, had been taken by 
Grace Clear. She sat in a room opening 
out from Mr, Kroy’s, and listened while 
he searched, knowing full well what he 
was seeking, and that he would at last 
appeal to her. 

He rang the small bell, and instantly 
she was at the door. 

“My good girl,” said Mr. Kroy, “did 
you put my room here in order the day I 
was taken ?” 

“We thought so much of you, sir, 
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were so frightened about you, that we 
did not think much about tidying up the 
room at all,” she said, not daring to meet 
the eyes of her master, 

“There were some papers that I re- 
member I was looking at, Grace, the night 
before—maybe you can remember where 
they were put, and find them for me.” 

“T found some lying on the table yon- 
der, and a pen, too, that looked as if you 
had just been using it, andI thought may- 
be—Mr. Kroy—you see you were so ill, 
that if you never could speak again the pa- 
pers and the pen would tell what you were 
doing when you fell down. I'll bring 
them to you in a minute.” And straight- 
way she placed them on the table, saying, 
“T’m sure they’re all here, sir, for I was 
very particular about such kind of solemn 
evidence. You see I didn’t know how 
important they might be; but of course 
they're just nothing, now you can take 
care of them yourself, You'll forgive me, 
won't ‘you, for thinking as you did, that 
the bad news from over the sea wasn’t 
true, and believing that maybe some day 
Miss Zilpha would like to know what the 
last work you did was.” 

“Bring me a glass of water, quick, 
girl!” half gasped Mr. Kroy, his hands 
reaching out toward the evidence of his 
guilt as though he would crush it out of 
existence; and no sooner was the girl 
gone to do his bidding than he did tear 
the certificate he had signed into minute 
pieces, 

The same evening John Kroy came up 
from the office of the Steamship Com- 
pany—he had been temporarily installed 
there—and with him a note from Mr. 
Cloud, importuning Mr. Kroy in the 
strongest words, and with argument not 
to be resisted, to come to the rescue and 
save the good name of the concern. 

That night Mr. Kroy nerved himself 
to the task. It is needless to narrate the 
process. Neither detaining voice came 
over Atlantic billows to warn him, nor 
mysterious force held back his hand, 
He did his work well. You well remem- 
ber that he had contemplated it so often 
that the materials were ready for the deed. 
He signed paper after paper with firm- 





















ness, his eyes kindling as the work ad- 
vanced, Every stroke of his pen came 
“with greater ease until he was compelled 
to pause. The signatures of the officers 
of the company were exhausted, and he 
had not half finished his plan. He took 
up one certificate, and, with contracted 
eyes, gazed at the signatures. Could he 
copy them exactly? He would try one, 
just tosee, Under similar circumstances, 
with the evil in one’s nature loudly pre- 
dominant, mere muscle and nerve become 
wonderfully obedient, even as the supre- 
macy of Good in the opposite scale bears a 
man on gloriously to stake and martyrdom. 

He was surprised at the fine accuracy 
with which he had written the name of 
Norman Cloud. He compared the two, 
and knew full well that his co-laborer 
would never think of contesting that sig- 
nature, It was written with the very ink 
and pen with which Mr. Cloud had put his 
name to genuine certificates. Mr. Kroy 
had taken care to secure them weeks 
earlier, in case of need. The pen he used 
was the same which Grace Clear had 
found upon the carpet, and taken care to 
secure in case it should be needed in evi- 
dence. 

“T must send that girl away,” thought 
Mr. Kroy, as he carefully destroyed every 
evidence of his work. Pen, ink, and 
fragments were hidden from mortal sight 
before the man gave himself to sleep. It 
was wonderful—it seemed so to Mr. 
Kroy—the ease with which he laid him- 
self down and fell into slumber that night. 
Often he had been haunted by trouble- 
some dreams. No dream disturbed his 
rest that night. He awoke early, de- 
clared himself able to go to business, 
and, despite the warning of his physician, 
went out. The stock deficiency was 
remedied, Norman Cloud thought—in- 
deed he had no occasion to think other- 
wise—by the private substitution of Mr. 
Kroy’s securities. There was no longer 
reason to fear for the company, and all 
went well—so smoothly, that in a week’s 
time side by side had gone forth the good 
and the bad stock, and equally they com- 
manded buyers and faith. 

Mr. Kroy did not dismiss Grace Clear. 
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The girl might tell, he knew not what; 
it was better, he deemed, to keep her in 
the family and on good terms to the last 
minute, for, unaccountable as it might 
seem in the calm and the lull, Mr, Kroy 
expected a storm. He made ready for it. 

He sold his house, but that sale excited 
no suspicion, for side by side with it grew 
a contract for a mansion greater than it, 
one which should adorn his Isle of For- 
tune. Some weeks passed by. The 
weeks were months, and all went so well 
that Mr. Kroy began to carry on with 
spirit the contract for the new house, It 
would be so pleasant to surprise his wife 
and Zilpha with it when they should 
come home. 

One evening, sitting in the library 
reading the third edition of an evening 
newspaper, Mr. Kroy came upon a little 
paragraph that turned his flesh rigid, and 
yet it was but an account of a robbery— 
a safe broken, bonds stolen, securities 
gone—the certificates were numbered. 

Had he been less alarmed his crime 
might have remained unknown, 

A month earlier he had made very 
large remittances to his wife, a hundred- 
fold beyond her actual requirements, but 
he had directed her to hold the moneys 
against a time of need. Some rumor of 
a foreign war was his pretext to her, and 
carefully she executed his design. 

He had kept in readiness funds for a 
sudden emergency, but so great had been 
his security that a week before he had 
parted with a large portion of the funds, 

Where could such a man as Christo- 
pher Kroy hide himself, having defrauded 
his fellow-men? It would be known on 
the morrow, he thought, the full enormity 
of his deed, even as he knew it that night, 
and, as hesuspected, Grace Clear knew it; 
but she did not. On the morrow the 
fangs of justice would be out feeling for 
him, and he knew how the poison of his 
fortune and position would feed them, and 
strengthen the chances for his detection. 
Where could this man go? Escape by 
steamship to his wife and child he had 
dreamed of as the ultimate resort; but the 
time was come and he knew that he could 
not get off undiscovered. Even could 
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he, there was the Atlantic cable, and no 
hope helped him that he could cut that 
before taking his departure. Where could 
this man go? He thought of his boy- 
hood’s home among the Green Mountains ; 
but there he knew no soul to whom he 
could go and ery out, “ Hide me while 
justice rides past.” There was one place, 
if only he could get to it. He remem- 
bered it so well, although he had not 
thought of it in years, It was a cave on 
a lonely mountain side, where the rocks 
lay piled around. Once he had crawled 
into it and peered up through its fissures 
to watch the great cumulous mountains 
of cloud pass by. He thought of the cave 
with ashudder. That would not do for 
him. The dimness, the rocks, the moun- 
tains, the winds, they cried so there; the 
thunder, it shook the solid earth among 
the hills; he remembered the presence of 
Nature ;—one and all these things kept 
the man from hiding in the cave, even 
could he find it as a man as he left it as a 
boy. Where could he go? Silently he 
gathered together the small parcel of 
moneys that he had prepared and made 
ready for flight. There was not one par- 
ticle of sentiment in his leave-taking. 
Already the house was another's; its con- 
tents soon would be. John, the boy he 
had been so proud of, that he had expect- 
ed to see taking his place at the summit 
of an American's ambition, for one minute 
the father’s heart softened. He took a 
step in the direction of his son’s room, as 
though he would fall on his neck and say, 
“T have sinned, my son, I, your father; 
but for the sake of the father-love that 
yearns in my heart for you, forgive me 
and help me to hide myself from my sin.” 
Instead of doing that, he carefully en- 
closed a certificate of deposit‘in a Boston 
bank in hisson’s name and sealed it. The 
man had long been playing with tempta- 
tion, and this certificate, dating three 
months toward the past, was but one 
precaution. “ Poor fellow!” sighed Mr. 
Kroy, and there lightened upon him the 
thought that, “ after all, if John had died 
in his exceeding illness at New Haven 
it might have been better.” John slept. 
Midnight approached. Mr. Kroy dress- 
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ed himself in a travelling suit, plain and 
unpretending, that there might be noth- 
ing in it to betray him by description, 
and descending stairway and hall he 
walked out of his house for the last time, 
almost withouta pang. There was some 
thing that arose within him bright and 
elastic, a something akin to relief in 
casting off the old shell of Christopher 
Kroy, and emerging into a new existence, 
even though it be that of a defrauder 
flying from justice. He walked on half 
jubilant. It was nice, he thought, to be 
relieved from all the old business and 
annoying cares, He passed the pile of 
marble that was growing into his future 
home and paused a moment. He smiled 
grimly. 

“Looks well at midnight, doesn’t it, 
Mr. Kroy ?” questioned a voice, and from 
one of the marble blocks a boyish figure 
uprose. 

“ You here at this time ofnight? What 
for, may I ask, Morton Cloud?” question- 
ed Mr. Kroy. 

“T couldn’t sleep very well, sir, so I 
got up and came out. Iam boarding not 
far from here,” said Morton. 

“ Boys like you should be able to sleep. 
At your age I could sleep the night 
through,” said Mr. Kroy. 

“Tam hardly a boy now; twenty years 
have made me feel old,” said Morton; 
“but sir, if you had such trouble as I have 
on your mind at this minute you could not 
sleep.” 

“What is the matter, boy? Out with 
it, and if I can help you I will.” 

“ You will, Mr. Kroy,” ejaculated Mor- 
ton. “Don’t forget your promise;” and 
Morton told a long and painful story— 
the story of his mother’s life in brief, and 
the cause of his present emotion. He 
had found a portion of a letter to himself 
from his mother, which had in some way 
gotten into the mail. It was but a frag- 
ment that he had found, betraying the 
fact that more had been written. ‘‘ Mor- 
ton,” he had read, ‘my only hope now 
lies in your finding your way hither and 
causing my release.” He recognized the 
writing. In vain did his father, to whom 
he had gone in his pain and agony of 
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mind, assure him that the letter was a 
fragment of one that had been sent while 
Mrs. Cloud was in the Asylum at Hart- 
ford. Morton did not believe it; beside, 
the very paper on which it was written 
betrayed the lie Mr. Cloud had sought to 
lay over and cover it with. 

Mr. Kroy listened to the story to the 
end of it, and then he sai@:—‘t What can 
I doto help you, sir?” 

“©, if you only would let me have 
money enough to go to Europe and search 
for my mother, I will work for you, I 
will serve you all my days, if need be, to 
repay the debt,” said Morton, drawing 
near and nearertoMr.Kroy. He stretch- 
ed out his hand almost with the air of a 
beggar. 

“Don’t touch me, youth, stand aside, 
and see what I can do for you.” Mr. Kroy 
took out a bit of paper, on which, by the 
light of the gas, he traced in pencil a brief 
instruction to his wife. He then gave the 
youth the necessary amount of money to 
cross the ocean, and the bit of paper which 
would secure his protection when there. 

“God bless you forever and ever,” said 
Morton, choking with emotion. 

“Took here, young man! You seem 
to be grateful. I hope that you are what 
you seem. Now promise to do what I 
ask you when I ask you.” 

“T have promised, Mr. Kroy, even 
though it takes all my life long to repay 
you,” said Morton. 

“Then go—a good voyage and pros- 
perity, with trouble if ever you forget 
your promise.” 

“Amen!” said Morton Cloud, and 
a something in his own voice recalled 
to memory the singing of Zilpha in the 
church at New Haven, Mr. Kroy 
passed on his way, and Morton Cloud 
went to his boarding-house to think. 
Mr. Kroy was the very last man in the 
city to whom he would have gone for 
aid, or from whom he expected it. 

“There!” he thought in his young 
experience, “it is the last time I will ever 
judge a man hastily. Mr. Kroy isa great 
deal better man than I ever thought him 
to be.” Morton was early on his way to 
New Haven to consult Dr. Firm and Dr. 








—— as to the best means of carrying on 
the search for his mother, for in vain had 
the youth begged and entreated his father 
to tell him where his mother was detained. 
By stratagem of one kind and another 
Mr, Cloud had concealed from his son the 
place of Mrs. Cloud's confinement. 

“That is a brave boy, Jane,” said Dr, 
Firm; “ I—I shouldn't mind adopting him 
one bit, if you didn’t think it foolish in 
an old fellow like me.” 

Miss Firm was preparing her annual 
“Offering to the Orphan Asylum,” a 
work she expended a good deal of repres- 
sed sentiment and emotion, duly mingled 
with brain and muscle, upon, 

“You don’t say so, Benjamin! I never 
thought that of you,” 

“Nor I of you, Jane; but, of course, I 
mean to inherit after you.” 

“You know you'll outlive me a great 
many years, so don’t be calculating on 
that,” said Miss Firm. 

“ No, I don’t know any such thing, nor 
do you either, The chances are all against 
it. Just look at the physicians that have 
fallen in this city at middle-life,” and Dr. 
Firm began counting them out on his 
fingers, but Miss Firm stayed his count- 
ing to say :— 

“You misunderstood my meaning. I 
have enough of my own to live on, thank 
Providence and my father for that. You 
may adopt as many Morton Clouds as you 
like.” 

“ With your full consent and cordial 
approval, Jane ?” he asked, looking across 
at the garment she was sewing on. 

“On one condition,” she said. 

“ What is it, sister?” 

“That they shall all call me Aunt 
Jane.” 

“Which I cheerfully promise in the 
name of my bairns; but, as I have fully 
determined to have Morton Cloud for my 
eldest son, you will have a good while 
to dream about it yet, for it will be some 
months before he comes back. Why, 
what an old fool I am. Why didn’t I go 
with the boy ? I declare, if I thought the 
next train to Boston would get on in 
time for the steamship, I’d go as it is.” 
“Tt would do you a deal of good, Ben- 
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jamin. I wish you had thought of it 


earlier.” 

“Jane! you don’t mean that you 
would have given your consent to my 
going.” 

“How could I keep a man from going 
with his boy, and my nephew too ?” said, 
Jane Firm, a smile going up her face and 
settling in her good brown eyes. 

“Oh, sister! Do you mean it? Are 
you in earnest? Would you let me go? 
If you knew how I have longed to go 
for the past ten years.” 

“ Go, then!” she said. ‘‘ Why not?” 

“Wait!” said the doctor, and he rush- 
ed down to his office, and drew on his 
boots with haste, and was off down 
Chapel Street. A telegram shot along 
the wires and reached Boston two hours 
in advance of the train that conveyed 
Morton thither. Unfortunately Morton 
had undertaken to leave America with an 
assumed name, therefore the telegram 
did not find him, and Dr, Firm stayed at 
home, to the exquisite delight of Jane, 
his sister, who never could be heroic, she 
declared, for more than a half hour at 
any one time. 

Christopher Kroy’s house was closed. 
An officer of the law paced up and down 
his large flagstone, and ragged little be- 
ings crept close to the steps and peered 
into the windows, eager to see the man 
that “the papers said so much about.” 

Grace Clear had somehow learned of 
the family of Mrs. Kroy in Brooklyn, and 
when the storm broke over the Kroy 
mansion—for it was three days ere the 
disappearance of Mr. Kroy came to be 
suspicious, and the rumor that he was a 
defaulter and an issuer of fraudulent stock 
spread—the girl determined to find them 
and to hide herself there until Mrs, Kroy 
and Zilpha came home, which she knew 
they would do when the dreadful news 
reached them. 

On the second day of her search she 
was rewarded by finding the place. She 
told her story of the house and the furni- 
ture, what John had done, and what the 

servants had done, and made known her 
errand in seeking them. Christopher 
Kroy was beginning to feel secure in his 
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hiding-place when Grace Clear paid her 
visit to Mrs. Twining. He had read the 
daily reports of the newspapers; he knew 
just where he had been sought, and the 
course that, had he taken it, would have 
been fatal to his plans. 

At midnight he had knocked at the 
small house of Mrs. Twining, and gained 
admittance. The despised woman who 
dwelt there, and whose condition he had 
so often spurned from his notice, hid him 
in security from the hundred hands of 
the law outstretched to grasp him. Day 
by day, with trembling, he saw the 
sum of the reward for his capture in- 
creased, How could he know at what 
point he might be betrayed and delivered 
up to justice. On the day when Grace 
Clear paid her visit—although no reason 
could be assigned for the act—the man 
grew suspicious. He lost faith in Mrs, 
Twining. He had in his own nature so 
little of trueness and honor that he could 
not understand how so much poverty 
could resist the temptation of such large 
reward, 

He left the house, stealing out softly 
by midnight, unknown to any member 
of the family, and found his way to the 
woods of Maine. Under pretence of a 
fishing excursion, he purchased a suit 
of clothing such as the lumbermen of 
Maine are used to wear, and labored at 
subduing the forest. In his boyhood he 
had cut wood in Vermont, and his skill 
came back, He worked with a will, and, 
working, hid himself until the excite- 
ment was spent. 

Three months intervened. During the 
first two months of that time a private 
detective had carefully watched every 
movement of Mrs. Kroy and Zilpha. 
Under various disguises he went where 
they went. On the same steamer that 
conveyed John Kroy across the Atlantic 
—for in his utter confusion and humilia- 
tion he fled to his mother and sister— 
there went a detective; for no one 
doubted, not for a moment, that John 
had knowledge of his father’s locality, 
and that some time, at some place, he 
would join them; but as the weeks went 
on, and the very minutize of the lives of 












































the lonely wife and children were dis- 
closed, Justice began to close its eyes and 
turn away, wearied with the search. It 
became evident that the family of Mr. 
Kroy were separated entirely from him. 
Only one letter went across the At- 
lantic from the wretched soul who work- 
ed in Maine woods. It was addressed 
to Morton Cloud, and bade him com- 
municate with his wife the fact that it 
was his wish that she should remain 
away from America. The letter was so 
written that it might have fallen into the 
hands of Justice itself without convey- 
ing any knowledge of its actual meaning. 
That letter never reached Morton Cloud. 


CHAPTER XXI, 


“There now, Benjamin, don’t you see 
that it was all for the best that you did 
not go to Europe with your eldest boy,” 
said Jane Firm to her brother one day 
in the early spring-time. “Who now, 
do you suppose, would have set my arm 
as you have done? I should have wait- 
ed until you came home before I would 
have trusted another doctor with it.” 

“Nonsense, Jane,” said Dr. Firm; but 
although he said nonsense and tried to 
smile disdainfully, he drew his chair 
nearer to the place where his sister sat, 
and looked affectionately at the arm care- 
fully fastened to its place. Miss Firm 
had, in house-cleaning, fallen and broken 
her arm the day before. 

“T’ve something here, Jane,” he said, 
producing as he spoke letters and papers, 
for he had just come up from the post-of- 
fice. 

“What is it? let me see,” and she looked 
hungrily toward the pile of letters he car- 
ried. Jane Firm had looked longingly 
toward every letter that had come into 
the house for years. She had for a few 
months lessened her vigilance, but when 
her brother said, “I’ve something here, 
Jane,” all the hunger came back. 

“Give it to me!” she demanded. 

“Wait until I see what the boy says. 
Why, Jane, it is from Morton, and I'm 
afraid he is in trouble, or he wouldn’t find 
time to write a long letter to an old fel- 
low in America.” So speaking he rent 
away the envelope and began to read 
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aloud, and unconscious of everything save 
the letter. He read out:— 

“ My pear Frrenn,—You were so kind 
to me at the last moment that, in sore 
need of help, I do not know of any one to 
whom my heart prompts me to go for 
aid except yourself. I told you of my 
meeting with Mr. Kroy, and how unex- 
pectedly he gave me money to carry out 
my plan. He wrote a few words to his 
wife, which he told me would be all that 
T should need to insure the funds I might 
require. The note he addressed to Mrs, 
Kroy at Paris, I went to Paris, but Mrs, 
Kroy had gone to England. I went to 
England, and missed meeting her there, 
I have since that time traveled a thou- 
sand miles, and now have lost all trace of 
her locality. 

“T cannot understand why it is, but 
this morning I picked up an English 
newspaper and saw a reference to a great 
American steamship company’s bonds 
being almost worthless, etc., through the 
action of its officers in issuing false certifi- 
cates of stock. Do tell me what it all 
means. But this is not my present ob- 
ject in writing. I am entirely without 
funds, having failed to find Mrs, Kroy, 
My hope and expectation were so strong 
that I did not pause until [ was reduced 
to a few shillings. I am teaching Eng- 
lish in a little village school in Germany 
until such time as I can get foreign aid, 
I know perfectly well that I have no 
earthly claim upon you, and yet I frankly 
ask you to send me money enough to 
carry me on my search. I cannot even 
promise to repay it, for Death may claim 
me ere my obligation to you be cancelled. 
I have written to Mr. Kroy twice, but no 
reply has come to me, and my earnings 
are not sufficient to give me more than 
bread, but for that I am thankful. I feel 
confident that you will not disappoint 
me. If you do, I must appeal to my father, 
and that appeal is death to my prospect 
of success. Give my kind regards to your 
sister, Miss Firm, and accept the grati- 
tude of an unfortunate youth, compelled 
by Nature to sad service, If I can but 
find my mother I shall be happy. 

“Yours respectfully, 
Morton Croup.’ 
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Dr. Firm read out every word of the 
letter without comment. Without speak- 
ing he refolded it, returned it to the 
envelope, and sat a full moment, his large 
eyes fixed on the carpet. 

His sister aroused him, 

“Well, Benny, what will you do?” 
she questioned. ‘ You'll send the boy 
some money, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will!” he said, and 
straightway went off to forward funds 
to the teacher of English in a German 
school. 

Mean while there came a vacation, in 
due course, in the school mentioned. 
Morton had secured a trifling sum in the 
course of his teaching. Upon depositing 
his watch with the head of the school, he 
received a certain sum for that, and thus 
equipped he started on a pedestrian trip 
of two hundred miles. By the time of 
his return he trusted to get a letter from 
Dr. Firm. 

He had taken care to inform himself 
of the exact locality of every asylum for 
the insane in the region he intended to 
pass through; but Morton Cloud was al- 
together too young in years, and too 
transparent in soul to make use of the 
art which an elder person would have 
done to effect the given object. He never 
fora momeut imagined that his fellow- 
man could be guilty of keeping his mo- 
ther concealed from her son, therefore he 
went boldly to the entrances of the asy- 
lums and desired to see the persons in 
charge. He had sought his mother in 
similar places until a dumb kind of an- 
swer seemed to precede the reply, invari- 
ably given, that his mother was not there. 

One day he had traveled from early 
morning over a wild region, whose in- 
habitants were few and poor. He had 
been directed to take it as the shorter 
way to reach acertain town in the north- 
ern part of Germany. 

He had dined poorly and early, and 
had not broken his fast for hours. 

Night was drawing near, and his vital 
forces were so far spent that he could 
have thrown himself down under the 
cover of a thicket of fir-trees and slept. 
Feeling the need of excitement of some 
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kind, to keep him up until he could reach 
a place where he could rest, he began to 
shout out the chorus of a college song. 
His voice was clear and strong, and pene- 
trated freely through the lonely highway. 
Suddenly a noise behind caused Morton 
to turn about in time to see the ap- 
proach of a traveling-coach, the driver of 
which was urging his horses through the 
heavy sand at their utmost speed. 

As the carriage rushed past, the youth 
caught sight of a face and heard sounds 
that caused him to follow the carriage 
with what haste he might. He had 
managed to keep in sight of the vehicle 
for a half mile, when there came into 
view the same building to which Mr. and 
Mrs, Cloud had drawn near months be- 
fore. 

Now, Morton had been distinctly told 
by a person that morning that no insti- 
tution for the insane existed within many 
miles of the place, and he was urging 
himself on to get fifty miles further, where, 
he had been informed by the same person, 
was an asylum with a great number of 
English patients. 

Morton witnessed at a distance the 
struggles of the man he had seen in the 
carriage, as he was overcome by his at- 
tendants and carried in. He saw the 
great doors shut and the coach pass on, 

There came through the roadside 
thicket a white-haired boy of not more 
than seven years, The boy had been 
tending sheep, and was anxious to get 
home to his supper. Morton hailed the 
little fellow, and asked him in German 
what building he saw, pointing to the 
large house in view. 

“ Bad place, sir—very,” said the boy. 
“T run to get by afore the dark catches 
me,” and he would have run on had not 
Morton held him back. 

“Boy! I want to know what it is,” 
he said, ‘and you must tell me.” 

“The folks there roll their eyes, and 
swing their arms, and talk queer,” said 
Seven Years. “QO let me go afore it gets 
dark; I’m afraid of them folks.” 

“To you live near here?” 

“No! a good bit, and across the lake. 
My sister that’s Minnie, will. be tired 
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waiting in the boat to row me over the 
lake. Don’t go to that place, it’s bad, 
very, all bad—maybe they won’t let you 
out again.” And the boy went on alittle 
way, then he ran back, saying, “ Are you 
going up to the village to-night, sir.” 

“ Perhaps I may, why?” inquired Mor- 
ton, 

“ Because maybe you'd take a little bit 
of a letter for somebody just as well as 
me, See! I’ve all blistered up my feet to- 
day tending sheep, and it’s so far to the 
village.” 

“Well, my boy, where’s the letter then? 
I'll promise to put it all right.” 

“© dear!” said the boy, “that’s too 
bad,.a great much too bad, but I haven't 
got the letter yet, it isn’t give to me. 
She said she’d come and walk by the lake 
to-night, She is a nice one—she don’t 
roll her eyes, nor snap her teeth, nor do 
any of them awful noises either. I likes 
her, I do.” 

“ And she is going to meet you down 
by the lake to-night, you say. Then I 
will go with you and see her maybe,” 
said Morton. 

“ He'll be along somewhere, he most al- 


ways is, and I don’t believe he will let you 
see her; but you can come along, and 
Minnie will put you over the water, and 
that’s a nearer way to the village,” said 
the boy. 

“ Who is he, my boy?” 

“He is the doctor; the little man 


*thout any hair on top of his head. He 
lets this one walk on the bank, and once he 
let her take a row with Minnie and me.” 

During the questions and answers given 
the child had been hurrying along the 
walk, keeping a nervous lookout toward 
the huge building he feared so greatly. 
When they had passed it in safety, he 
said confidentially, “I’m always afeard 
to get by there. I think some of ’em is 
coming out the windows to gobble me 
up like.” 

“Did you ever know any one that 
was gobbled up?” asked Morton, with a 
serious air. 

“Oh, you ought to hear’em talk, and I 
wonder if you wouldn’t run too,” said 
the boy. 
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In a short time the lake was reached, 
but no boat was seen. They wandered 
along the shore until the time grew near 
to darkness, and still neither boat nor 
Minnie appeared, Suddenly the boy 
started off in a certain direction, and 
Morton, following him, found him talking 
to a man, whom he instantly recognized, 
by the boy’s description, as the doctor, 
No sooner had the doctor espied Morton 
than he went hastily to the place where 
he waited and demanded his right to be 
intruding on that shore. Morton scarcely 
regarded the words he used when he 
again heard the accents of the English 
language. 

“Oh, sir!” said Morton, “will you 
please tell me if you have among your 
patients a lady from America, Mrs, 
Cloud ?” 

“What right have you to inquire?’ 
asked the doctor, in tones that would 
have made most men throb with a heart- 
quake, 

“ What right, sir!” repeated Morton; 
“the right I have because she is my 
mother, and I have searched everywhere 
I know to find her.” 

“Young man,” said the doctor, “ have 
you any proofs of your identity to offer? 
Even were Mrs. Cloud here, how could I 
accede to your demand, having no proof 
that you had a right to make inquiry.” 

“Qh, sir! I am so sorry; but if she 
were here you would know me by my 
resemblance to her.” 

A sound of oars smote their hearing. 

“Tt’s Minnie coming,” said the boy. 

The doctor took a peculiar whistle from 
his pocket and sent backward toward the 
asylum notes from it. He then ordered 
Morton from the spot, threatening to 
have him arrested and confined for in- 
truding on private grounds, but Morton’s 
eyes were fixed on the row-boat nearing 
the shore. 

“There she is—in with Minnie now!” 
said the boy. 

It was almost dark, but the figures on 
the sands could be seen, The doctor 
looked around for help, none was in 
sight.. He raised his cane and was about 
to strike at Morton, when a voice from 
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the boat rang along the shore, “ Morton! 
Morton, my boy—it 7s my Morton!” Mor- 
ton sprang forward and plunged into the 
jake, He was a good swimmer, and 
without permitting the boat to draw 
near the shore he gained it, and three 
minutes later the doctor stood helpless 
with a hundred feet of water between 
himself and his patient. 

“Morton, Morton!” gasped Mrs. Cloud, 
“don’t go on! don't goon! You donot 
know what you are doing.” 

“Yes I do, mother, I am carrying you 
away from this place forever, I have 
been looking for you too long to let 
you go now.” Minnie began to cry and 
to utter powerful plaints in the German 
tongue about her poor brother left on the 
bank. 

Ata safe distance from pursuit, Morton 
drew in his oars to listen to his mother’s 
words, 

“Morton,” she said, “I promised not 
to run away without fair warning, and I 
cannot tell a lie. Go back! Go back! 
Give me up now and trust to the future 
to restore my liberty.” 

Night grew to darkness and still the 
little boat lingered on the lake. Mrs. 
Cloud determined to go back, and Morton 
trying to convince her of her folly, while 
shouts and commands for their return 
were borne across from the bank. Great 
was the excitement in the asylum. A 
patient had escaped, and not a boat was 
at hand for the capture. 

“Mother!” at last said Morton, “if 


you go back there I shall never be able 
to rescue you, all the toil and trouble I 
have had will be for nothing. He told 
her how destitute he was, how destitute 
he had been, and put before her the de- 
spair that would follow him if she insist- 
ed on keeping a promise so foolish, “ one,” 
he added, “that no man would have 
made,” 

At length Minnie gathered up the oars, 
and in good stout German accents signi- 
fied that she was going. 

“‘T shall go back, Morton,” said Mrs, 
Cloud, ‘if not now, on the first opportu- 
nity.” 

Morton regained the oars and slowly 
turned the boat about. The party on the 
bank kept breathless silence as the dip 
of the oars drew near. 

Mrs, Cloud was the first to land. She 
stepped from the boat the instant it touch- 
ed, and a step or two brought her face to 
face with the irate little doctor. 

“T have returned because I would not 
tell you a lie,” she said. 

‘“*Madam,” he repled, “this is the first 
proof of an unsound mind I have seen in 
you. Take my arm if you please.” 

“Doctor, my son is here, let me pre- 
sent him,” she said. Morton bowed, 
but made no response other than the 
bow. 

“Young man,” said the doctor, “come 
with me and I will furnish you with more 
comfortable clothing.” 

“ Don't go,” whispered the boy, “ they’ll 
gobble you up maybe, and I like you,” 














































































A little while is ours 



















Aupary is still a queer old place, and 
shows some oddities of the olden time. 
' A few years ago, and it was full of all 
sorts of Dutch tumble-down places, 
squatty houses with sharp-terraced roofs, 
laughable gables, with the one turret 
cocked like a turned-up nose at the apex 
of the roof, and with the date of the 
erection in iron letters. There is an old 
fabric now in North Pearl] Street, with 
the black iron-lettered date on the small 
Holland bricks (brought over as ballast 
when Albany was Beaverwyck), a roof 













































































~The Burgoyne House. 


What shall I do, my friend, 
. : When you are gone forever? 
en My heart its eager need will send 
, Through the years to find you, never 
And how will it be with you, 

In the weary world, I wonder; 
Will you love me with a love as true, 
When our paths lie far asunder? 


A sweeter, sadder thing 
My life for having known you ; 
b Forever with my sacred kin, 

My soul’s soul, I must own you. 

Forever mine, my friend, 
From June till life’s December ; 

Not mine to have or hold, 
Mine to pray for and remember. 


The way is short, my friend, 
That reaches out before us ; 


God's tender heavens above us bend, 
His love is smiling o'er us. 


—_—_——  @ « —____ —__ 
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WORDS FOR PARTING. 


O, wHatT shall I do, my dear, 
In the coming years, I wonder, 

When our paths, which lie so sweetly near, 
Shall lie so far asunder ! 

O, what shall I do, my dear, 
Through all the sad to-morrows, 

When the sunny smile has ceased to cheer, 

That smiles away all sorrows | 


For sorrow or for laughter ; 
T'll lay the hand you love in yours 
On the shore of the Hereafter. 


sharp enough to split a log upon, and 
full of groceries. No question it was a 
brave mansion in its day, the residence 
of the captain of the garrison, or at least 
the mayor, albeit it boasts of naught 
but strings of sausages and onions, and 
“such like gear,” now. It is the only 
one in the street. Yankee enterprise 
looking askew at Dutch stolidity has 
every now and then swept away the old 
Dutch relics, till but few survivors “ of the 
good old days” are left. Instead of the 
Dutch burgher and sturdy vrow, we have 






























the fine gentleman and mincing belle, 
the “stoop,” with door parting in the 
middle, and the brass knocker, shaped 
like a beaver or dog’s head, have given 
Jace to the stone steps, and polished 
silver bell and door-plate. “Where be 
the” meadows now, and the palisade, and 
the stone fort on the hill, and its stone 
ns or “steen-stucken?” You might as 
well ask where the modesty, and honesty, 
and industry of former times are hiding. 

One relic of other days, however, “ still 
lives’—the Burgoyne House, It is at 
the intersection of North Lansing Street 
with North Broadway. An old-looking 
fabric is it, with an elm battered as with 
a thousand storms, yet bearing on its 
broad stem, and lopped, sturdy limbs still 
a wreath of green foliage. 

How came it named “The Burgoyne 
House ?” 

“There's a battle going on somewhere!” 
said Dirk Steenkirk, the tailor, in Octo- 
ber, 1777, laying his ear to the ground. 
“T thought I heard the sound before. 
It can’t be an earthquake, I think; the 
jar is not heavy enough! There it is 
again. It must be some great battle or 
other, I Gates has met Bur- 
goyne away up north.” 

“T always thought your ears were 
long, Dirk,” said old Dominie Schnaaps, 
chuckling ; “but, I must say, I didn’t 
think they stretched from Albany up to- 
ward Saratoga.” 

“Tt may not be Saratoga,” said honest 
Dirk, “he may have met Burgoyne closer 
tohome. At all events, there’s a battle 
going on somewhere, certain.” 

“T can’t say I hear anything,” said the 
Dominie, stooping his ear in turn to the 
ground. “Stop, though, I do hear a 
sound; I vow [ think it's the sound of 
cannon too. I believe with you, Dirk, 
Gates is fighting Burgoyne.” 

“We'll hear in a few days,” responded 
Dirk, and they separated. 

The conversation occurred at the corner 
of the two streets mentioned. It was at 
sunset, and the broad meadows on either 
side were glowing in the rays of the level 
sun, The two streets were merely 
wide grassy lanes, with wooden fences 
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either side. Cattle were grazing in the 
meadows, and colts rambling, with trees 
scattered over the surface of the meadows, 
The landscape, touched with red and gold 
was smiling, and the river reflected red 
clouds and bluesky. Sloops were lazily 
drifting with the tide; here and there a 
snub-nose penangua glided past, with its 
one broad sail spread to catch the sun- 
down wind, A bateau from the Mohawk 
was creeping down, with its red-sleeved 
boatmen poling it onward, pushing 
with their shoulders along the narrow 
platforms inside the heavy, clumsy craft. 
Altogether it was a busy scene and 
lovely. The purple haze of the season was 
thickening around the horizon, filming the 
near distances, while the woods winked 
through golden gauzes. The bells of the 
little city were ringing, intermingling 
pleasantly with the cattle-bells of the 
pastures, The gilded vanes, in shapes of 
sturgeon, codfish, and crowing roosters 
glittered, and the opposite hills were 
bathed in soft brilliance. Shrieking and 
whistling black urchins were driving 
home the lowing and loitering cows, the 
sleek coats of which gleamed like silk, 
Here and there a little imp, black as Satan, 
was urging a shaggy colt to a swift gal- 
lop by the halter, grinning like a catfish 
as he clung tight as a glove, bare-backed, 
on the sharp ridge of the animal’s body, 
the colt now and then launching out his 
unarmed heels in the vain hope of dis- 
mounting his tormentor. Groups of fe- 
male gossips were on the “stoops,” or 
standing in the doorways, the upper and 
lower leaves of which were swung wide 
open. Numbers of honest burghers, 
with clay pipes long as yard-sticks, wear- 
ing broad buttons, and breeches with 
knee-buckles, that shone in the low light 
as if made of the precious metal itself, 
talked “ Ya, mynheer,” and “ Nein, myn- 
heer,” and spoke of Gates and Burgoyne, 
and the chances of a battle; for all were 
not gifted with the keen ears of the tailor 
and the Dominie. A sweet scene anda 
peaceful was Albany that soft September 
evening—sweet as a pinkster blossom, 
and peaceful as the glassy Hudson creep- 
ing on its watery way to the ocean. 
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At’ the very moment that Dirk and 
the Dominie heard the sounds of the 
cannon during the first battle (I ‘should 
have mentioned it chronologically), a 
group of women were at Foxen Creek 
washing. Owing to their finer organiza- 
tion, they all heard the cannon jar louder 
than either Dirk or the Dominie. Per- 
haps the silence of Nature in the green 
dingle of the creek had something to do 
with it. 

“Oh, my poor husband!” said one. 
“God rest his soul in glory!” 

“There goes another shot!” said the 
second. “ He’s shot to pieces he is! Oh, 
blessed Mary, receive him into Paradise!” 

“That's the way poor folks are used!” 
cried athird. “They fight all the battles 
and the offishers git all the glory!” 

And so ran the lamentations of the 
poor women till all the sylvan dell was 
filled with their sorrow. 

Days passed along and no tidings from 
the north. At length came another sun- 
set towards the middle of the month. 

“Good-evening to you, Dominie!” 
exclaimed Dirk Steenkirk to the Rev. 
Derrick Schnaaps, as both met again at 
the corner of the two streets. 

“Our ears must have deceived us, 
Dirk,” said the Dominie, after returning 
the salutation of the old tailor. “No 
news of any battle as yet.” 

“Hardly time, Dominie, hardly time!” 
responded Dirk. ‘You must consider 
that we're thirty miles from Saratoga, if 
the battle, as I think it was, was fought 
there, and no end to the woods between. 
In fact, as you know, it is all woods ex- 
cept where General Schuyler cut down 
the trees to make his camp at The 
Sprouts of the Mohawk, and at little 
Fort Ann, that’s hardly big enough to 
swing a cat round in it.” 

“Oh, no; it isn’t all woods!” returned 
the Dominie. “There’s Deacon Bronck's 
clearing, not more than four miles out, 
and then Jan Jansen has cleared up 
quite a place two miles farther up. And 
then there’s Brom Stryker, a mile or 
two above ‘The Sprouts,’ Still I think 
myself there’s been hardly time for any 
news yet.” 
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“ Well, I declare, here comes Widow 
Schneider's son Cantine, that went off jn 
Gates’s army, and he’s limping too. He 
looks dreadfully pale. I wonder if he’s 
come home wounded? How do, Can- 
tine. Why, what’s the matter, boy, with 
you?” 

“A good deal,” said the lad, wearily, 
“T’m wounded in the leg, and come 
home to be cured, I hope.” 

“How did you get wounded, boy?” 
asked the Dominie. 

“We've had two great battles between 
Gates and B’gyne, and we've whipped 
the plaguey Britishers out of sight.” 

“Ah, ah!” said Dirk. “I thought go, 
Our ears, Dominie, did not play false after 
all, When did the first fight come off?” 

“The first was on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, and the last on the 7th of this month,” 
said the lad, lifting himself proudly on 
his crutches, “And if both were not 
good stand-up tough fights, there 're no 
snakes.” 

“No doubt of that,” ejaculated Dirk, 

“Well, give us thy story, Cantine!" 
said the Dominie. 

Before, however, the lad, who had taken 
a seat on a grassy bank, commences, let 
us describe the house beside which the 
three were gathered. 

It was a two-story building, with a 
gambrel roof, in which squatted two or 
three dormer windows looking on Mar- 
ket Street, along which rose its front, 
directly at the corner, as noticed. It was 
full of little rooms as a worm-eaten cheese 
is of holes, and its broad-benched “stoop” 
was of wood. Its door had the custom- 
ary two leaves swinging in the middle, 
and the brass knocker was a grinning 
wolf's head. The foundation walls com- 
posing the lower story were of rough 
plastered stone, and the upper half of 
the door leading into the story was a 
window. The whole building (with the 
exception of the foundation) was of the 
small, flinty Holland brick. It had little 
windows dotted all over it, and a range 
of loop-holes belted it. Altogether it 
was an odd concern, half dwelling, half 
block-house, and was built when an in- 
cursion was expected, day by day, from 
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the Esopus Indians. On the side toward 
the cross street was the date of its erec- 
tion, 1765, in small iron letters. 

“Well,” said Cantine, “when Gates 
heard that old weather-beaten red-faced 
B’gyne had left Fort Edward, he march- 
ed as far north as Bemis Heights and 
entrenched. I was put on picket, and 
so, one day, I saw red spots breaking 
out of the dust on the road further north 
leading to Fort Edward, and I give the 
alarm. Sure enough B’gyne was coming, 
and we knew that a fight would come 
off right away, for Gates was a tough 
old sarpent to deal with, and wouldn't 
stand no nonsense anyhow. So we 
began to prepare for a high old time. 
Gates is like a singed cat—he’s better 
than he looks—and don’t mind a Brit- 
isher a bit more than old granny Van- 
derheyden minds a pinch o’ snuff. And 
talking of snuff, I shouldn’t mind a 
mossle o’ whiskey if you have any about 
ye. Howsever, there was Gates and 
there was B’gyne.” 

“Do go on with the fight, lad,” said 
Dirk, “and don’t shoot round the hay- 


stack like a humming-bird round a tum- 


bler. I guess you’ve had more whiskey 
now than is good for you, boy.” 

“Well, ain’t I a telling on ye!” said 
the lad, curtly. “If ye know more 
about it than I do, go on and tell it your- 
self and be hanged to ye!” 

“Don't be angry, good Cantine,” said 
the Dominie, soothingly. ‘We're so 
anxious about the fight, you know, that 
we're impatient, you know.” 

“ Well, if ye know, as I said before, go 
on and tell it,” said the lad, in hope the 
whiskey would be forthcoming at the 
delay. 

“T should think,” he continued, after 
a while, “ you might squeeze out a drop 
or so of cider. I won't go on, that’s flat, 
until I wet my throat.” And the boy 
looked as pig-headed as possible. 

Nirk and the Dominie, finding the lad 
determined not to proceed without the 
whiskey, reluctantly handed him a few 
small silver pieces, and with them Can- 
tine hobbled to the little cowering shed- 
grocery of old Mrs, Vanderheyden, nearly 
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opposite. Ina few moments he emerged 
wiping his mouth, 

‘Well, you see!” said the lad, reseating 
himself, this time on the stoop, “about 
ten in the morning B’gyne sallied out in 
three bodies to'rds Gates and Arnold, and 
I tell ye what ’tis, Gin’ral Arnold's no- 
body’s fool at fighting, mind I tell ye! 

‘Gates met him with a part of his army, 
led on by old Morgan, of Virginny, and 
a real old hoss he is at fighting too, and 
Gin’ral Dearborn, Morgan fought the 
Indians and Canada Tories alongside of 
Dearborn, while B’gyne comes along up 
to a place called Freeman’s Farm; and 
here Gin’ral Fraser and Gin’ral Arnold 
have a tussel, and finally at last both ar- 
mies meet here and the real battle begins, 
Now we drive the British, and now the 
British drive us. Now we push, and now 
they, jest like a couple of sawyers at 
a log. At last night come, and both 
sides stopped fighting. In the morning, 
though, B’gyne was nowheres with his 
troops; he’d got enough of fighting for 
the present, I tell ye. 

“The night before, though, we boys were 
all alive. Every one of us thought we'd 
have another fight, and we lay down by 
our arms all ready. The talk around the 
camp-fires and in the tents was whether 
we couldn’t lick B’gyne, and we all rayther 
thought we could. 

“There was one thing though that made 
me feel akinder ugly. It was this: I was 
sentry at Gin’ral Gates’ tent, and I heard, 
without meaning to, a little talk between 
the old Gin’ral and the Quartermaster 
that made my hair stand up. "T'was only 
a sort of broken bits of talk I heard, but 
I conldn’t help putting them together. 
Says Gates, says he, ‘ Quartermaster, how 
about the ammunition?’ ‘Pretty bad,’ 
says the Quartermaster, and then they 
both fell to whispering. ‘Enough to last 
if B’gyne attacks us in the morning?’ 
asks Gates. ‘ Well, hardly,’ said the Quar- 
termaster, ‘ That’s bad, very bad,’ says 
Gates; ‘but, let’s keep it all to ourselves, 
and if worst comes to the worst we can 
retreat to the “Sprouts” again and en- 
trench, or we can stay where we are 
and wait for ammunition from Albany.” 
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“Well, as I said before, there was no 
B'gyne to disturb us next morning, 'n the 
next, ’n the next. We almost got tired 
of waiting. I acted as a picket, and one 
night I got close to the British lines. I 
crept behind a thicket, close to a camp- 
fire. ‘Arrah,’ says an Irish grenadier, 
‘and I wonder what B’gyne manes to do? 
As for my part, I'm tired to death doing 
nothing.’ 

“** Wait a little,’ said another, ‘and if 
B’gyne don’t give these rebels the old 
scratch I'm mistaken.’ Just then a twig 
snapped under my foot and I made my- 
self scarce. 

“Tn the mean time, the story got about 
among the men that Gates and Gin’ral 
Arnold had had a quarrel. But we was 
all strained up to the right pitch fora 
fight, and I do believe if all the Gin’rals 
had quarrelled amongst themselves we 
men 'ud a fit B’gyne ourselves. 

“At last B’gyne come to the scratch 
again, and attacked us. This was on the 
7th of October. The battle began about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and it was 
a tongh fight, I tell ye. Morgan and 
Fraser fit each other, and Pon led up his 
brigade against Col. Ackland, and Gin’ral 
Dearborn and Lord Balcarris had it hot 
and heavy. Arnold, although he’d been 
stripped of his rank by Gates, mounted 
his horse as a volunteer at the head of 
three regiments of Gin’ral Learned's bri- 
gade, and charged B'gyne's centre where 
the Hessians stood, and routed ’em, and 
off theyrun. Just about this time I hap- 
pened to be fighting by the side of Tim 
Murphy, of Morgan’s rifle corps. There 
was a fine-iooking British officer in front, 
onawhite horse. He was very active in 
rallying his troops and leading them on. 
‘Do ye see that officer, Tim?’ says Col. 
Morgan. ‘I do,’ answers Tim, ‘It’s Gin’- 
ral Fraser,’ says Morgan, ‘I respect him 
but it’s necessary he should die.’—‘ Amen,’ 
says Tim, and a short time a shot comes 
from a tree which Tim had taken a sta- 
tion in, and Gin’ral Fraser falls shot. 

“Then come the last charge, and didn’t 
the boys go it? I tell you they did some. 
On they went, on they went, hurrah boys! 
There was Gin’ral Patterson and Brooks, 
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and Glover and Learned and Tenbroeck, 
and Arnold at the head of all, and Morgan 
next. We driv’ the British out of their 
works, and at last we come upon the Hes- 
siansin their camp, and we driv’ them out, 
all except Gin’ral Breyman, who was shot, 
and as the sun went down we found we'd 
got the victory. 

“T'was just about this time that I was 
shot, and I don’t remember any more, and 
so I come home to tell you all about it, 
There was one thing, however. Gates 
was fully prepared if the fight had gone 
against him, He had a horse all saddled, 
close by his tent, to make arun for it if 
we got defeated; and the baggage wagons 
were all loaded, with the horses’ heads 
pointed to’rds Albany. As I went limp- 
ing along by Gates’ horse, the darkey 
who was holding the bridle, says he, grin- 
ning, ‘This hoss of Gin’ral Gates ‘Il jump 
all the gates ’twixt here and Allbonny,’ 
says he, ‘that is, ef there was any gates, 
which there ain’t,’ says he. 

“And as I went past the baggage- 
wagons, says the head driver, says he, 
‘How goes the battle?’ says he, ‘for my 
hosses won't go to’rds Albany till oid Ar- 
nold says the word. When you see him 
a comin’ this way you may be sure the 
Britishers is a comin’ too, and then the 
old Harry take the hindmost.’ 

“Tupand told him how it had gone, and 
didn’t they hurray! I rayther guess 
some! And down here I come in a empty 
baggage wagon to tell ye all the news! 
And now I think of it, how’s mother?” 

A day or two after Cantine’s descrip- 
tion, confirmation of the news reached 
the little antique city, which was illumi- 
nated in honor of the tidings. 

Cantine found the news a capital ex- 
cuse to get drunk, and found himself the 
next morning in the stocks standing by 
the Dutch Church, at the intersection of 
Deer (now State) Street with Market. 

The inhabitants were carried away 
with excitement. Fort Frederick fired 
a salute, and King George was burnt in 
effigy in Lyon (now Washington) Street. 
The mayor, who lived in Queen (now Elk) 
Street, kept his house illuminated three 
nights, and the little boys kindled bon- 
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fires in all the streets and lanes of the 
city, while the larger played “soger,” 
parading Deer Street continually with tin 
swords aud broomsticks. 

Days passed with no further tidings, 
At length, one fresh October morning 
(the 20th of the month), ripe to the heart 
as a golden pippin, old Brom, the black 
Dutch fiddler of Albany, living inv a little 
log cabin on the edge of Pinkster Hollow, 
came to Dirk’s house, and was just about 
mounting the stoop toward the wolf’s- 
head knocker, when Dirk opened the 
window portion of the basement door 
with— 

“How now, Brom, what's the matter ?” 

“ Golly, massa, how de do? Bery well, 
I tank-ee, same yourself. And B’gwine 
is a comin’ wid de Bittish, and de mean 
Hessian, right straight along. Golly-me, 
dad!” 

“Who, what, where, what ye’re about, 
Brom; drunk or what?” 

“Well, de trut is B’gwine is on the 
road to Albany, and his army wid ‘em! ” 
and Brom cut a caper. 

“Aha! surrendered, has he?” 
Dirk. 

“S’rendered! what’s dat? He guv up, 
and Gin’rall Gates he tuk his sword; 
and B'gwine is acomin’, and Gin'rall He- 
rides-well, and Gin’rall Phil-lups and—” 

“General He-rides-well!” repeated 
Dirk, 

“General De Riedesel, he means, neigh- 
bor Dirk!” said the Dominie, who had 
approached unobserved. 

“Ah, yes!” said Dirk, “ and Phil-lups 
is doubtless General Phillips, Burgoyne’s 
commander of artillery... Well, this is 
news indeed. But how did you hear it, 
Brom, so ahead of every one?” 

“De Injin chief, Skin-’em-down—” 

“Skin-’em-down! what a name,” said 
Dirk. 

“Sken-an-doah, of course, Dirk,” said 
the Dominie. 

“ Well, I call ’m Skin’-em-down!”’ said 
Brom resolutely, “ He skins’em down and 
up too, and all over, when he's got a hold 
on ’m. Golly, I've seed 'm up dere in de 
Mohawk country—he skin one white man, 
a Frenchy, from de head to de toe. Bress 
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my shins! No matter dough! He said 
‘Kah-kah!’ dat’s me—de Crow—in In- 
jin; dough why he call colored gentleums 
Crows for, dis niggah didn’t know, ’cept 
both be brack, and de eagle brack too, 
and he ain’t nocrow, But, says he, Kah- 
kah, de Red Face, dat’s B'gwine, don't call 
hisself war-yer no more. He’s a woman 
to de Blue Coat; dat is, B’gwine give up 
to Gin-rall Gates, as he telled finally at 
last, and here ole Brom comes up to tell 
Massa Dirk!” 

“ Here’s something for your good news, 
Brom,” said Dirk, throwing him a silver 
piece, which Brom caught with his hand 
as a dog catches a tossed bone in his 
mouth, and started for Mrs, Vanderhey- 
den’s grocery. 

“Here comes Cantine, and with a 
young tree tov. Well, Cantine, how are 
you this fine brisk morning?” 

“Very well, tailor!” said the boy, 
using his crutch more than ever. “The 
stocks are not very good for wounded 
limbs. Here’s an elm I've got for ye, 
tailor!” continued he, 

“Tailor, tailor,” responded Dirk, 
“Here’s impudence, and from boys 
too.” 

“Tf ye ain't a tailor what are ye?” said 
the lad, grinning. “ Mayor, perhaps, but 
I don’t believe in it.” 

“You don’t believe in anything but 
whiskey and the stocks.” 

“Precious little whiskey I see from 
you,” said Cantine ina rage; “and as for 
the stocks, look out or I'll have your 
heels tripped up too, confound ye.” 

“Well, what have you got there ?” said 
Dirk, pulling out his pipe as a sedative. 

“An elm for ye, from the hill by the 
old Fort. It grew just by Pinkster Hol- 
low, nigh the big spring. But if ye don’t 
want it, say so.” 

At this moment a cloud of dust rolled 
around the corner near the Patroon’s 
mansion, at the head of the long street, 
Nearer it came, and now through it forms 
were dimly discernible. Down rolled 
the cloud, and clearer showed the forms, 
Tramp—tramp—tramp—down the rural 
road marched the forms, First came the 
blue coats of America, blue laced with 
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red, two regiments led by Gen. Bricketts. 
The Stars and Stripes (just made the 
national’ banner by Congress, and un- 
furled for the first time in the nation at 
the surrender of Burgoyne) came next, 
borne by a mounted officer. Then the 
Trish grenadiers with their bearskin caps, 
and the Scotch fusiliers in their red 
turned up with blue. Next rolled ponder- 
ously along ‘the royal batteries, with the 
artillerymen in their blue turned up with 
red, The Germans followed; the Hessian 
yager with his great canteen, and studded 
with brass ornaments, and the De Riede- 
sel dragoon, with his heavy plumed hel- 
met. Squalid; emaciated, were these 
troops, leading the wild inhabitants of 
the woods they had tamed—the great 
black, waddling bear, the light, springy, 
graceful deer, the fox, the black-cat, and 
in one instance a spitting, snarling wild- 
cat in a wooden cage. Down they went; 
no fife piped, no drum sounded. Triumph 
there was none from the gazing groups, 
over the sad, dejected, downcast proces- 
sion, with the exception of the Stars and 
Stripes, that glittered wide in the breeze 
of the rich October day. Down, down 
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they went, until at length the last of the 
conquered army of Burgoyne had passed 
Dirk and his two companions. 

Down they streamed to Deer Street, 
then, turning to the left, down Deer to 
the waterside, whence they were wafted 
in boats to Groen-en-busch (now Green- 
bush), on the hills back of which barracks 
for their accommodation had been hastily 
erected, 

“I wonder if they'll go near Tiger 
(now Lancaster) Street, where mother 
lives!” said Cantine. “But again, do 
you or don’t you want the elm?” 

“Of course I do, good Cantine!” said 
Dirk. “ Plant it right before the house, 
as a remembrance of the day Burgoyne’s 
army went through Albany.” 

“All right, tailor, as your left leg!” 
said the reckless Cantine, and the tree 
was planted, 

“Tt shall be called The Burgoyne 
Tree,” said Dirk, and the Dominie as- 
sented, 

And the name from the tree crept to 
the house, which is called The Burgoyne 
House down to this present day. 
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It wasn’t a good, healthy, hearty cry, such 
as healthy,-hearty children tell their petty sor- 
rows with; but something so sad and wailing 
and pitiful that we needs must stop and ask the 
little one whatailed it. The girl was hardly six 
years old, scantily clad, soiled, very poor look- 
ing; and with her was another girl, a year or 
so her senior, Both, evidently, had come 
from the same home of poverty; no one to 
look after them, to keep them from being 
crushed in the crowd of wheels and hoofs and 
men that hurried, crunched, and rolled over 
the pavement into the near ferry-house at 
Jersey City; nobody to keep them from ill 
word or harsh treatment, or any harm that 
may come to children in the dangerous streets, 
There they stood, leaning against the brick 
wall, the smallest one still weeping. “ What 
is the matter, my little girl?” Only the con- 
tinuous low sobbing for an answer; but the 
elder said, with that strange indifference 
brought by familiarity with pain, “She’s only 


a headache, sir.” Then we chanced to look at 
a tiny foot, all twisted and bent out of shape, 
and knew what the small, suffering face had 
already told. Nothing could win her from her 
quiet, bashful tears; no sympathizing words, 
no offering of oranges,—great ripe, golden fruit 
that would have brought a smile to the trou- 
bled face of any child not soul-tired with suf- 
fering. To the elder one:— 

“Where do you two live?” 

‘In Brooklyn, sir.” 

“What are you doing so far away from 
home?” 

** We sing on the boat, sir!” 

Still through the gates the crowds jostle and 
push; fathers hurrying home to clasp their 
happy children in their arms; mothers gather- 
ing up with one hand their fine garments as 
they passed, lest they should touch the loath- 
some beggars, and with the other leading their 
own bright, daintily dressed daughters to 
homes of plenty and content. Still the carts 
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rattle by, the bells ring, the whistles shriek, 
men shout and swear. But beneath all is the 
voice of that little child, so tired, even of 
weeping, that tears are no relief; she has 
sung, through her misery, all day on the boat 
for the rich people’s pennies; she has walked 
so far on that poor deformed foot that the 
long journey home seems too painful for her 
to undertake; her head throbs; it is growing 
late. 


HAVE we pity only for the little sufferer 
who sings on the boat ? We have known other 
children of song, the trembling pathos of whose 
tones has moved the world to tears. “Oh, 
what a sweet voice has this one; how touch- 
ing, how sympathetic; here is a penny, my 
child; ” und, “ Oh, how fine the sentiment in 
this one’s verses; whata sublime melancholy 
and passion; how thrilling; let us buy his 
books, and make him famous.” Pennies and 
fame. Good people, it is well! 


“ WiLttaM, son of Major William and Mrs. 
Anne Ledyard, died Sept. 14th, 1777, in the 
11th year of his age. 

Who ear thou art that doest approach 
The dreary mansions of the Dead ; 
Let not thy hasty feet encroach, 

Or on these sacred manes tread ; 

But if soft pitty moves thy breast 

Or innocence invites thy thoughts, 

If blooming Youth and lovely crest 
With beauties highest raptures wrought, 
If all that flattering hope could boast 
Or fondest wishes centred here, 
Think - 

Strange that one can read no more. Brush 
away the little grasses that the soft summer 
air is fanning, and try to feel out a word or 80; 
in vain—the stone is quite smooth. “ Think.” 
There is too much to think about here, in the 
old graveyard of Groton, Connecticut, in the 
shadow of the monument to Colonel William 
Ledyard, patriot and hero, who commanded 
the garrison in Fort Griswold, on Groton 
Heights, Sept. 6, 1781, the day of the massa- 
cre. 

We all know the bloody story. “TI guess 
there never was such fighting done,” says the 
sergeant’s wife, who unlocks the door of Gro- 
ton Monument, Then you mount the steps 
to the height of 127 feet, and coming out into 
the light and air, look down upon the ruins 
of the old fort, where cows are grazing now. 
Ankle deep in blood they say it was after the 
massacre. Here is the hill down which the 
British ran our wounded in an ammunition- 
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wagon,—peaceful gardens now, and the blue 
smoke from quiet homes arises whence the 
shrieks of the tortured came that day. The 
town of New London, then in flames, now 
sleeps in peace on the opposite bank of the 
river; and returning to the sergeant’s wife 
with the key, you find Canterbury bells 
blooming near her door-step, and a solitary 
chicken pecking at a crust of bread. 

“The traitor Benedict Arnold burnt tho 
towns of New London and Groton, and spread 
desolation and woe thronghout this region.” 

It is engraven upon the monument; we 
know it to be true; and yet the same yellow 
butterfly that is now closing its wings on the 
traitor’s name, may fly over the fields and 
light upon the Ledyard Monument in the 
Groton grave-yard. 

“Sons of Connecticut, behold and emulate 
the heroic deeds of your ancestors,” 

“ Who-wheet! Who-wheet!” whistles a 
bird in the bushes. A child gathers black- 
berries from the vines on the graves. 

What is the lesson to be learned? For we 
have not learned it, else there had not been a 
late war of brother against brother. 

We stumble over the graves of the heroes 
of that cay. Averys, Billings, Chapmans, 
Chesters, Perkins,—friends and neighbors 
they must have been, all buried here. The 
same flat-nosed angel, with bat-wings, stares 
on the head-stone of all. <A scent of wild 
roses. The sun sinks behind the hills of 
New London,—and if we sat here till Colonel 
William Ledyard arose by the side of Anne 
his wife, Charles in her arms, William and 
Sarah at their father’s right hand, we would 
know no more than that ‘‘Our Redeemer 
liveth,” and that “The Lord is good to all; 
and his tender mercies are over all his works,” 


In the old stone school-house there was a 
beetle-browed, boy who sat on the bench 
behind us, and in any unguarded moment 
gave us a prod witha pin. In these maturer 
years we find ourselves in frequent contact 
with just such another—a gad-fly critic who 
stings and burns. He is a “hedgehog 
dressed in lace,” always ready to prove that, 
if he had only the time, he could do things 
a great deal better than any one else. A 
believer in metempsychosis would suppose 
that boy on the back bench to be dead, and 
his soul to be translated into the fellow who 
annoys us. 
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Or all problems, that of patriotism is the 
most difficult. State the thing in its naked- 
ness. For what they call a “cause,” men 
will go and kill other men, and permit them- 
selves to be killed. It seems to be a human 
instinct. It pervades all minds. Women 
approve it, and cowards would like to be 
heroes, All such consuming and universal 
passions have their reason—their design, To 
us a Broadway policeman escorting school- 
children across the street is the compendium 
of all the purposes of good government. He 
embodies the idea of protection and all-per- 
vading care combined with utmost liberty 
and kindness. 


Wuat do you think of this despairing ut- 
terance: “ I am not worth a cent at lying, and 
might as well give up the practice of that 
virtue. All my fibs are failures.” 


Returning from a long summer day of 
pleasuring, which one who ought to know 
said was exceptional, because with ride, sail, 
surf-bath, dinner, and return, no one of the 
admirably balanced party had uttered a pet- 
ulant or unpleasant word, the dog testified 
his displeasure at having been left with the 
servants. You can see his portrait in Land- 
seer’s picture of aristocracy compared with 
plebeianism. Raising his solemn face to ours 
he uttered a wail,—not a how],—then going 
through a “ walk-around,” he repeated his 
melancholy cry several times, and finally laid 
his head in our lap, closing his eyes with an 
ineffable sense of satisfaction. Somehow it 
suggested Longfellow’s beautiful verses :— 

** No one is so accursed by fate ; 
No one 80 utterly desolate 


But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own— 


“ Responds as if with unseen wings 
An angel touched its quivering strings, 
And whispered in its song— 
Why hast thou stayed so long?” 


The comparison is absurd; but a more 
grandly solemn face than that of “ Dash” is 
rarely to be seen. 


ALL must have noticed the dead lull in 
politics during the summer just closed, and 
the tendency of journalism to turn from the 
vexed question of reconstruction to the social 
issues of the time. We talk of lesser things 
than when, in the passionate religion of the 
war, we hated heartily. It is a restful change, 
a strangely happy contrast with the hot ap- 
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peal, the deadly earnest, which marked the 
painful experience of the passions of the last 
ten years. It is slow, but good, It is a 
Sabbath. 


A Lapy, a Sunday-School teacher, came to 
us for some appropriate text for the subject of 
the next lesson, which was, “‘ What does the 
Bible teach about Heaven?” We gave her 
this:—“ How that he was caught up into 
paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter,” 

Yet in the forereaching of the soul toward 
its hoped-for home, it may be lawful to guess, 
as it was not lawful for St. Paul to reveal. 
We know nothing. We are blankly ignorant 
of what manner of place heaven may be, yet 
the idea of Scripture is that there, as here, one 
star differeth from another star in glory, and 
there is a social gradation; in other words, a 
chance for promotion, But there may be an 
eestasy which is full fruition, and needs no 
hopes—a peace, which, to us of this world, 
“passeth all understanding.” Assuredly we 
do not understand it now. All our ideas of 
the hereafter are colored with the competi- 
tions of this preparatory life, 


Wantine to get a street car the other day, 
we found it almost impossible to attract the 
attention of the conductor. His thoughts 
seemed to be heavenward, for he was looking 
straight up into the sky—probably expect- 
ing to entertain angels unawares; fare six 
cents, 


In that same car sat a woman—thermome- 
ter was somewhere above 80°. She wore a 
brown, seeded silk, high-necked and emi- 
nently proper; a brown seaside hat, trimmed 
with brown ribbons; kid gloves that were 
yellow when they were clean; and a red 
shawl of worsted net-work. Even a pure 
and good face in such a setting made a bad 
picture. 


Has any one said, in describing Quebec, that 
your neighbor’s piazza may be your roof? 
Standing on “The Terrace” we see an old 
man step out of his front or back door and 
sweep his neighbor's roof and seat himself on 
it. This gives you an idea of the steep 
ascent and the jumbling of the houses in the 
old part of Quebec. 

But none of the books of travel that we have 
seen convey to you the charm and fascination 
of the odd French town, If only for a day, go to 
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Quebec and drive to the Falls of Montmorenci, 
just to have in your memory the sweet visions 
of neat, simple, quaint little homes, clean 
healthy children, bouquet-sellers chasing 
your carriage, foreign-looking beggars, the 
dumb girl-guide, and the wild, grand, beauti- 
ful Falls. 

Was there ever anything prettier than the 
gardens along the road, and the tall old 
brown hats, with women under them, that 
work so industriously in the gardens and 
fields, and the long old roofs, with houses 
under them, that stand in the pretty gardens? 

Such white floors, and polished window- 
panes, aud clear-starched capped grand- 
mothers can only be attained in a place that 
was finished long, long ago. The polish and 
purity are inherited, handed down from ger- 
eration to generation, with the bloom on the 
children’s cheeks, their good manners, and 
their dear old-time flowers. 

The huge candlesticks of the Cathedral; 
the scholar priests ; the crest of the Prince of 
Wales in the Citadel, cut in stone on the wall, 
(“’Ere’s where’e laid ’is royal ’and”); the burnt 
district; the Heights of Abraham; Wolfe; 
Montcalm ; Montgomery; “ Not a drum was 
heard, not a funeral note.” We are almost 
dropping to sleep, you see, as we did in that 
large square pew in the Cathedral yesterday 
morning; and we are passing, in our little 
steamer, the town of St. Nichol’s, where the 
famous saw-mill, at this distance, looks like a 
descent of granite steps. 

“Vous ne.verrez pas beaucoup,” the new 
pilot says, speaking of seeing the Rapids. 
‘Sets them churches off, the tin on the spires 
makes them look very rich,” says our old 
pilot. 

He stands by the Doctor, with his glass in 
his hand. He hails from Maine. 

Straight and strong as one of his native 
pines, very gentle in manner as he gives his 
glass to a lady, and points out a lighthouse; 
his voice is so round and good that it is a 
pleasure to hear him speak. His French is 
charming! Pictou he pronounces Big-toe with- 
out flinching. 

We like him much better than these stout 
Canadian pilots that remind one of Napoleon’s 
marshals, They are husky and uncommuni- 
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cative, walk the deck with their heads down, 
and swear in the breasts of their capy over- 
coats, 

“Delightful, beautiful nice air,” says our 
pilot in his hearty tone. 

“ Delightful, beautiful nice life altogether,” 
we think, as we listen to the distant bell of 
Sorel (Sorel on the “ Rishloo ”), taking our tea 
on deck, while the ladies hem towels by way 
of pastime, To-day’s towel is to be marked 
* Pointe aux Trembles,” The “ Gut of Canso” 
was given to the steward to wipe glass with. 
That seems so long ago; the day we heard 
the tune of “ Off we go to Miramichi, Mirami- 
chi, Miramichi.” It’s quite a lifetime since 
we first saw a gannet and awks, and those 
dear old buoys, like fat old women in bathing: 
inanely, incessantly bobbing in the water. 

The pilot points out the great Victoria 
Bridge. Twenty-three hours from Quebec 
to Montreal. Children wave American flags 
in the Consul’s green garden as we pass. 
The deck of the Hochelaga covered with 
horses and peasants in carts, the island of 
Montreal disfigured by rows of low sheds 
with red roofs, city cars passing in the 
streets; none of the charming quaintness of 
Quebec. 

We go ashore and drive to the Heights— 
very like any other heights, although our 
driver seems to think we never can have seen 
anything so fine as the new residences he 
points out, and is incredulous when we dis- 
parage the market and the shops. 

We saw Miss Thackeray’s “ Reine” in one 
shop,—recognized her in a minute by her 
solemn black hair and the atmosphere of 
silence about her, but vainly hoped to meet 
her in the church of the Jesuits at vespers. 
She would have accorded well with the quiet 
frescoes in soft sepia tints. She might have 
stood for a model of the Virgin with a distaff 
in her hand, looking at the infant Jesus as- 
sisting Joseph to saw a log of wood, 

We leave Montreal in the evening by 
canal,—a chureh spire sharp against the sky, 
—a boat, heavily laden with planks, aground 
across the canal,—the sun going down, golden 
as gold can be, behind poplars and beautiful, 
soft, fringe-like trees. 
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Lowpon, July 20, 1869. 

AFTER a spring and early summer of almost 
unexampled cold and wet weather, we are 
now in the midst of a short “heated term,” 
especially trying to the comfort of individuals 
in a country where the occurrence is so rare 
that no adequate provision is made for it. Ice 
is, of late years, obtained “on demand” in 
London ; but it is so rarely required that the 
supply is anything but profuse. Every one 
goes sweltering in broadcloth in spite of the 
thermometer, for the uncertainty of the cli- 
mate is so great that any change of dress for 
summer is quite an exception to the general 
rule, except when travelling; and then a pas- 
sion for encasing himself in strange “ plaids” 
and “ Tweeds” seizes on the usually sombre- 
attired Englishman. The papers say that the 
thermometer in the Volunteer Camp at Wim- 
bledon stood, on Friday jast, at 130° in the 
shade; and though this seems to be an exag- 
geration, the heat has been so intense that 
books have become a “ weariness to the flesh,” 
and the issues of the publishers drop off grad- 
ually until they nearly cease altogether during 
the months of August and September—or 
what is called, from the legal holiday, “ The 
Long Vacation ”"—when “everybody ” that is 
“ anybody ” betakes himself away from town. 

The chief literary sensation of the month 
is undoubtedly due to the books of Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. Gladstone—The Queen of the Air and 
Juventus Mundi. The position occupied by 
John Ruskin is perhaps more peculiar than 
that of any English author of the day. To 
thousands of the most intellectual classes he 
has been the prophet and interpreter of the 
inmost harmonies of nature and art, gifting 
his readers with a new sense, and opening to 
them inexhaustible sources of enjoyment. An 
intense personal sympathy, therefore, waits on 
all his words, heightened, indeed, by the foibles 
and weaknesses of the man, so honestly shown 
in the self-contradiction, the dogmatism, and 
the prejudices that a more cautious writer, 
who spoke less from the fulness of his heart, 
would carefully hide from view. From the 
desponding tone of his last published work, 
The Mystery of Life and its Arts, in the last 
volume of the Dublin Afternoon Lectures, it 
was feared he was about to abandon the sub- 
jects that he had almost made his own. In 
this noble address he mournfully relates his 
failure to secure attention to the objects he 
has most at heart, or even to be fairly com- 


prehended. “In the bitterness of a mind 
that has surrendered its best hopes, and been 
foiled in its favorite aims,” he regrets not that 
“ the poor knack of setting his words pleasant- 
ly together” is passing away from him, and 
comes to the conclusion that “art must not 
be talked about, The fact that there is talk 
about it shows that it is ill done, or cannot be 
done.” An auction sale of a portion of his 
famous collection of Turner Drawings in the 
spring seemed to confirm this view of his in- 
tentions, The appearance, however, of The 
Queen of the Air: a Study of the Greek 
Myths of Cloud and Storm, has reassured all 
his admirers. It shows that the unrivalled 
power of word-painting is stiil the possession 
of Mr. Ruskin, and stamps him the greatest 
master of the English language. The theme 
of the book is suggested by the researches of 
comparative mythologists; but while breath- 
ing a soul into the shadowy forms of the old 
Greek myths, with a poet’s insight he is an- 
imated by a spirit kindred to that of their 
creators, and leaves all mere dry scholarship far 
behind. In earnest thought, nobility of pur- 
pose, and wealth of illustration from al] the 
kingdoms of nature, it is inferior to none of 
his writings, It has been reported that Mr. 
Ruskin had in preparation a large and costly 
illustrated work on botany. There is in 7'he 
Queen of the Air what may be called an affec- 
tionate study of a portion of the vegetable 
kingdom, that gives credence to the rumor, 
There is a casual expression in one of the 
lectures—“In beginning the series of my 
corrected works ”"—that will cause much ex- 
pectation until the writer's purpose is more 
definitely anvounced. It is unnecessary to 
say more about a book that every one will 
read, delightful in itself, and giving promise 
of more good to come, 

It is curious to find the first living states- 
man and the greatest writer of England simul- 
taneously publishing books on the twilight 
of history ; both engaged in the study of the 
shapes of power, wisdom, and _ loveliness 
that brood over the intellectual infancy of 
the race, as transmitted to us by its noblest 
inheritors, the ancient Greeks, Mr. Glad- 
stone's Gods and Men of the Heroic Age is a 
condensation, with improvements, of the book 
published by him about ten years since, on 
Homer and his Age. For a college professor 
it would be a remarkable work; but as the 
production of a minister of state so deeply en- 
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gaged in the contests of the day it becomes 
still more. surprising, and, with Lord Derby’s 
translation of the Iliad, is enough to prove 
that public school education in England can- 
not be so utterly fruitless and worthless as we 
are often led to suppose. Mr. Gladstone's 
treatment of his subject is peculiar, gaining 
in acuteness what it loses in breadth. He 
considers that the splendors of Homer’s poetry 
have led to a comparative disregard of the his- 
torical, ethnological, and mythological data 
afforded by his works. He therefore sets him- 
self to a microscopic study of the text of his 
author, almost to the exclusion of collateral 
aid, making Homer himself the painter of his 
age, nation, and history. To do this he is 
obliged to assume the authenticity and homo- 
geneonsness of every line of the Iliad and 
Odyssey; in short, to defend what may be 
called the “ plenary inspiration” of Homer; 
and portions of the poems are illustrated by 
mutual references, just as is done with the 
Sacred Text in the Commentary wholly Bib- 
lical and similar works. This view, of course, 
causes Mr. Gladstone to regard less conser- 
vative writers like Grote, Miiller, &c., in the 
same light that orthodox biblical scholars 
look upon Strauss or Renan, and naturally 
weakens the force of his conclusions for those 
who hesitate fully to accept the “ standpoint” 
of his inquiry. But, independent of all con- 
troverted points, the interest, novelty, and 
extent of his researches are undeniable. The 
sources of origin, as traceable in the national 
appellatives ; the influence of foreign nations, 
and notably of the Phoenicians, in the de- 
velopment of Greek life; the Olympian sys- 
tem; its gods—their moral aspect ; the ethics 
and polity of the heroic age; the geography 
of Homer, and other subjects, are all treated 
with the freshness derived from perfect fami- 
liarity with the fountain-head of information 
—Homer himself. The mythological section 
will probably excite most attention, where 
the author traces to the Holy Scripture tra- 
ditions in Homer of (1) ‘‘a Deliverer con- 
ceived under the double form, ‘first of the 
seed of the woman,’ a being at once divine 
and human; secondly of the Logos, the 
‘word’ or ‘wisdom’ of God. (2) Next, the 
woman, whose seed this Redeemer was to be. 
(8) Next the rainbow, considered as a means 
or sign of communication between God and 
man; and finally, the tradition of an evil 
being, together with his ministers, working 
under the double form of ‘open war’ and of 
‘wiles "—as a rebel and as a tempter.” 
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The general characteristics of the heroic 
age were never so thoroughly brought out 
before, and Mr. Gladstone regards Homer 
as a faithful painter, “copious, animated, 
comprehensive, and minute,” from his own 
experience, of a state of society in his time, 
indeed, undermined at its foundations, and 
commencing to decline, but still an historic 
verity, recommended to our belief by long 
circumstances of probability. 

The present month sees the conclusion of 
the library edition of Z’hackeray'’s Works, 
in twenty-two volumes. It is satisfactory 
in most respects, and will long remain the 
literary monument of their author. Thacke- 
ray, however, wrote so voluminously for the 
press during many years, that the present 
edition is by no means an exhaustive collec- 
tion of his writings; probably a wise discre- 
tion has been exercised as to what is deserv- 
ing of a permanent place in literature, though 
it is likely, at some future time, a further 
selection from the miscellaneous papers of 
this author may be called for. There is a 
finish and precision of style about all that 
Thackeray wrote, giving value to his slight- 
est productions, 

After being for some time out of print, a 
new edition of Mr. Darwin’s book on 7’he Ori- 
gin of Species by means of Natural Selection 
has recently appeared. The author mentions 
with excusable pride that it forms the fifth 
impression and tenth thousand of his work, 
independent of foreign translations and 
American reprints; a sale scarcely equalled 
by any other abstruse book on Natural His- 
tory, and attained in less than ten years 
from its first publication in November, 1859. 
There are various important additions to the 
present impression, making its possession 
essential to all who would keep up with the 
most matured views of the author. Other 
recent works in various branches of natural 
science are: the Rev. J. G. Wood’s Bible 
Animals, a beautiful volume, describing 
every living creature mentioned in the Bible; 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan’s Holidays in High- 
lands; or, Rambles and Incidents in Search of 
Alpine Plants; a new illustrated work on 
Entozoa, by J. Spencer Cobbold; The Fern 
Garden; or, Fern Culture made Easy, by 
Shirley Hibberd; and the Lepidopteris(’s 
Guide to Collecting, &c.,by H. G. Knaggs. Re- 
lating more to Psychology are: Sir James 
Clark’s Memoir of Dr. Conolly (of the Hanwell 
Lunatic Asylum), and Sketch of the Treatment 
of the Insane in Europe and America; and 
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A Physician's Problems, by Dr. Elam, on 
Natural Heritage, Degeneration in Man, Moral 
and Criminal Epidemics, &. Some valuable 
works on mechanics and physics should be 
mentioned, including a new book by Prof. 
Rankine, whose Treatises on Civil Engineer- 
ing, The Steam-Engine, &¢., have placed him 
at the head of living authorities on those 
subjects in England and America; it is en- 
titled, Machinery and Mill- Work, comprising 
Machines, their Geometry, Motions, Work, 
Strength, Construction, Objects, &e. It forms 
a volume uniform with the author’s other 
works, and is illustrated with 300 woodcuts. 
The first division of Spon’s Dictionary of En- 
gineering, Civil, Mechanical, Military, and Na- 
val, with Technical Terms in French, German, 
Jtalian, and English, has just appeared in a 
handsome royal octavo volume, profusely il- 
lustrated. It is edited by Oliver Byrne, 
whose qualifications for the task are already 
well known to scientific men in America. 
A Practical Treatise on Modern Screw Pro- 
pulsion, by N. P. Burgh, with 150 plates and 
woodcuts, in quarto; Lectwres on Wrought- 
Fron Bridges and Roofs, before the Royal En- 
gineers at Chatham, by W. C. Unwin; 
Smith’s Hand-Book of Iron Shipbuilding ; 
Box’s Practical Treatise on Mili Gearing, 
Wheels, Shafts, &., and a new edition of B. 
B. Stoney’s work on The Theory of Strains 
in Girders, are all books that will readily 
find a market among practical men in the 
United States; and a work “just ready,” 
Speeches and Statements in favor of abolish- 
ing Patents foP Inventions, and on interna- 
tional arrangements with regard to patent- 
right and copyright, edited by R. A. Macfie, 
M.P., will claim the attention of the same 
class to a subject now calling aloud for legis- 
lation in England and America. 

Occasional reprints of old authors show 
the hold that the ancient literature of Eng- 
lard has on modern readers, independent of 
the publications of societies established for 
the special purpose of preserving its remains, 
as The Early English Text Society, The Rox- 
burgh Library, The Ballad Society, &. These 
are all in successful operation, but, as they 
deal directly with their subscribers, they are 
not favored by the trade; and there is in- 
deed too frequently a lack of business tact 
in their arrangements, as the work of ama- 
teur or unpaid managers, very perplexing to 
all concerned. The readers of Dr. Thomas 
Fuller will be pleased to see a reprint of one 
of his scarcest and most curious books, 
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hitherto accessible only in its original folio 
shape: A Pisgah Sight of Palestine and the 
Confines thereof, with the History of the Old 
and New Testament acted thereon. This is 
well called by a competent authority (Mr. 
Orme, author of the Bibliotheca Biblica), “ ono 
of the most curious books ever written on 
the Scriptures.” The author was distin- 
guished for his learning, and not more re- 
markable for wit and quaintness than for 
the felicity with which he clothed fine 
thoughts in beautiful language. Not the 
least remarkable portion of the book are the 
maps, evidently designed by the author; 
they contain a sort of abridged pictorial re- 
presentation of every incident of Sacred His- 
tory at the place where it occurred. By some 
modern scientific process they are all beauti- 
fully reproduced in perfevt identity with the - 
folio originals, to the number of thirty or 
forty in the present volume. It formsa 
continuation of the new edition of Fuller’s 
works now in progress, edited by Mr. 
Nichols. A compact edition of “honest Mr. 
Cotton's” translation of All the Essays of 
Montaigne, one of Charles Lamb’s most fa- 
vorite books, in one volume, will be a boon 
to those for whom the old three volume edi- 
tion had become too scarce and dear. The 
recent number of Mr. Arber’s English Re- 
prints contains Instructions for Forreine Tra- 
vell, by Jas. Howell, the Letter Writer, 1650, 
and will be followed by Ralph Roister Doister, 
the first English comedy. The old drama 
brings to mind the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
whose Edition of John Ford, brought out 
just before his death, and emphatically his 
last contribution to Elizabethan literature, 
has been received with so much favor that 
it must soon become a scarce book. The 
destination of Mr. Dyce’s fine dramatic and 
Shakespearian library is now announced to be 
the Fine Art Museum of South Kensington. 
One reason for this bequest was probably 
that it was the owner’s desire the collection 
should be kept separate and intact. If left 
to the Bodleian or the British Museum, cer- 
tainly half or two-thirds of the books must 
have been duplicates; whereas now they 
will form a special collection in a new field, 
and are certain to be made generally accessi- 
ble to readers, and be valued accordingly. 
The noble volume of Hnglish Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases, collected, arranged, and 
annotated by W. Carew Hazlitt, comes 
nearer an exhaustive survey of its vast field 
than avything yet published, and with Mr. 
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Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, illustrating 
the differences between Elizabethan and Modern 


English, closes the list of new works on early 
English literature. The author is master of 
the City of London School, and is remarkable 
for the success that he has attained in famili- 
arizing his pupils with “the wells of Eng- 
lish undefiled,” as a portion of their daily 
studies. The appearance of low-priced, hand- 
somely printed, and compact Students’ Edi- 
tions, each in one volume, of Lord Macau- 
lay’s Essays, and Sydney Smith’s Works and 
Life and Letters, is a sign of the times in 
England, where they have until recently 
been costly and expensive books. Better 
travelling companions than these same Stu- 
dents’ Editions, for those who affect “ infinite 
riches in a little room,” it is impossible to 
have. 

History and travels have been compara- 
tively barren during the present month. 
The principal books in this department were 
Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, the 
work of Mr. Hosack, a Scottish barrister, 
and claiming some novelty in the produc- 
tion of recently discovered documentary 
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JouN Stuart MILL’s work on “ the subjec- 
tion of women”' (republished by Appleton and 
Lippincott) we think disappoints the expecta- 
tions of the advocates of Women’s Suffrage. 
The acknowledged ability and distinguished 
reputation of the author, and the flourish of 
trumpets with which it was announced on both 
sides of the water, led us to expect a master- 
ly and comprehensive treatise, which should 
shut the mouths of gainsayers, aud go far to 
solve this difficult social problem. But, 
instead, we have only a brief essay, discuss- 
ing the subject from a single point of view, 
and by a single line of argument, and in any 
but a philosophical and satisfactory manner. 
The book is written in an earnest spirit, 
evidently from deep and sincere convictions, 
and with apparent logical force and consist- 
ency. That it is marked by ability, all will 
concede; and we accept much of his reasoning 
and many of his conclusions as just and 
sound. And still, in our judgment, he fails 
totally in his main point; his argument has 
40 basis in a broad and philosophical view of 
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evidence; Colonel Thompson’s The Para. 
guayan War, with Sketches of the History of 
the Country, and the Manners and Customs of 
the Inhabitants ; the new volume of the time- 
honored Annual Register (originally conduct- 
ed by Edmund Burke), now in its 110th issue ; 
the Arnold Prize Essay, on Modern History, 
Oxford, 1869; The American Colonies previous 
to the Declaration of Independence, by J. A. 
Doyle, a work evincing a careful study of 
the best authorities; Mr. Devereux’s Cruise 
in the Gorgon, for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade, and Trip up the Zambezi with Dr. 
Livingstone; Colonel McCrea’s sketches of 
life in Newfoundland, appropriately entitled 
Lost in the Fogs ; and Mr. R. Browne’s His- 
tory of the Island of Cape Breton, a very little- 
known dependency of the British crown on 
the American continent. 

Announcements for the future are yet 
kept back, or very scantily made. One in- 
teresting one, by Mr. Murray, is a new pop- 
ular edition of Grote’s History of Greece, to 
be published in monthly volumes, post 8vo, 
uniform with the histories of Hallam, Mil- 
man, and Lord Mahon. a 
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the subject; and the law of Nature and the 
law of Scripture alike oppose it. Mr. Mill is 
an acute metaphysician, but not a sound 
logician. He reasons on facts which need 
themselves to be explained. His conclusions 
are drawn from premises which embrace only 
a part of the ground of the controversy, and 
from which he studiously excludes elements 
that are fundamental to an intelligent discus- 
sion and satisfactory settlement of the subject. 

The task the author attempts is best stated 
in his own words, viz.: ‘‘ That the principle 
which regulates the existing social relations 
between the sexes—the legal subordination 
of one sex to the other—is wrong in itself, 
and now one of the chief hindrances to 
human improvement; and that it ought to 
be replaced by a principle of perfect equality, 
admitting no power or privilege on the one 
side, nor disability on the other.” Here are 
the two main points of the essay: First, the 
principle that woman’s nature is a subject one 
is wrong in itself ; and, secondly, the practical 
recognition of this principle is one of the chief 
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hindrances to the world’s progress. We deny 
both positions, and ask for the evidence. 
To settle a question in morals, it is wisest to 
appeal “to the law and the testimony.” But 
Mr. Mill does not do this once throughout the 
discussion. There is no appeal to the law 
of Nature, as declared in the difference of sex, 
or to the law of Revelation, expressing the 
purpose and mandate of the Creator and 
moral and providential Governor of mankind. 
Ta common with the school to which he be- 
longs, he deems it a mark of superior wisdom 


- and independence to discuss the question in 


the light of reason alone, without the least 
reference to a Divine economy and a Divine 
lawgiver. But such a course, it strikes us, 
is as unphilosophical as it- is impious, and 
betrays both moral obliquity and logical 
weakness, Mankind are not yet cut loose 
from Divine revelation. The Bible is still the 
world’s text-book on moral science, and 
underlies all true civilization, jurisprudence, 
and legislation. And is the principle of 
woman's “subject nature,” which Mr. Mill 
affirms is “wrong in itself,” and so great a 
hindrance to improvement, condemned in the 
Scriptures? Just the reverse doctrine is 
taught—taught in both Testaments, taught 
in formal precept, and in other ways. God’s 
own hand in the very act of creation asserts 
what he denies. The philosophy of woman’s 
nature, the world over, falsifies his reason- 
ings, Dr. Bushnell’s main position, that the 
reform is against Nature, is impregnable. 
And until it can be shown that woman is the 
counterpart of man, and not a supplemental 
creation, and is adapted equally, by her 
physical and mental constitution, to man’s 
sphere of labor and social functions, sensible 
people will be slow to see that the reform, so 
vehemently urged, is a natural or a Christian 
one. It is easy to dismiss this vital point 
with a sneer, or to pass it over in silence, as 
Mr. Mill does, though it lies at the founda- 
tion of the whole subject; but it will 
continually assert itself in this discussion. 
The Wation had an article a while since, 
on the question, “Is there such a thing as 
sex ?” which went to the core of the subject, 
and its positions can never be controverted. 
Can Mr. Mill expect to settle this question 
without a careful examination of so funda- 
mental a point? Woman is a law unto her- 
self in this matter, and until she can change 
the constitution of her being, she can never 
abrogate the existing social relations between 
the sexes. God has made her nature a “ sub- 
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ject one,”—not in the sense of inferiority or 
slavery, but in the sense of being physically 
the weaker nature, dependent on man and 
claiming his protection, and fitted for the pe- 
culiar and exalted sphere now assigned to her, 
but not for the function of governing, which 
God has assigned to man. If Mr, Mill is right, 
then God is wrong in giving so different a na- 
ture to woman, and in establishing and per- 
petuating the vital and wonderful fact of sex, 
God also says to the first woman, “Thy de- 
sire shall be (or, as it is in the margin, subject) 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee,” 
And in the entire history of the Paradisiacal, 
Patriarchal, and Jewish dispensations not a 
solitary instance can be found in which God 
conferred the governing function, in church or 
State, in civil or religious matters, upon the wo- 
man, And the New Testament is eqnally expli- 
cit. Paul would have the Corinthians “know 
that the head of every man is Christ; and 
the head of the woman is theman.” And again 
to the Ephesians: “ Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord... 
Therefore, as the church is subject unto Christ, 
80 let the wives be to their own husbands iu 
everything.” And Peter reiterates the doc- 
trine in language equally strong and unequi- 
vocal, Ifthe principle of “the subjection of 
women ” is not plainly taught in God’s book, 
both preceptively and in all its economies, then 
no fact or doctrine is taught. What, then, 
becomes of Mr. Mill’s main point? Is the 
principle “wrong in itself,” which God has 
sanctioned in the creation of man and woman, 
and on which he has governed mankind as 
moral and religious beings since the world be- 
gan, and which inspired apostles of the Chris- 
tian faith have put into the form of positive 
precepts? 

Failing in this vital point, the author's other 
proposition falls to the ground of itself. A 
principle which obviously entered into the ori- 
ginal purpose of the Creator in making man 
and woman as he did—a principle which has 
hitherto governed in the several economies 
under which mankind has made its greatest 
advances hitherto—and a principle which the 
inspired apostles of Christ enjoin as a positive 
Christian virtue—cannot be “one of the chief 
hindrances to human improvement” in our 
day. Mankind, society, has not so radically 
changed as to reverse the moral order of things. 
Mr. Mill’s views, as he admits, rest upon the- 
ory only; there is no experience to pronounee 
a verdict in hisfavor. Is it wise, then, to urge 
a reform so palpably against nature and Scrip- 
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ture, and one which, if it succeed, must not 
only vitally change the relations of the sexes, 
put reconstruct society, and human nature it- 
self, upon a new and untried basis, simply to 
satisfy a school of theorizing philosophers and 
noisy reformers ? 

One of the most remarkable works that 
has ever been printed is the treatise on the 
“Spectrum Analysis” of Professor Henry E. 
Roscoe, of Manchester, England, of which the 
Appletons have recently issued an edition 
exactly similar to that published in London 
by Macmillan. It contains the results of mo- 
dern scieutific investigation upon the solar 
spectrum, which the author embodied in six 
lectures, delivered last year at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, in London: results so astonishing in 
their nature as to startle alike the learned and 
the unlearned, and to suggest the ultimate re- 
moval of all the barriers by which the domain 
of the unknown has been hitherto excluded 
from the human mind. Mr. Roscoe’s lectures 
are popular in style, and suited for readers 
who have no scientific acquaintance with the 
subject, being perfectly lucid and comprehen- 
sible; but more advanced students will find 
in the Appendices the theories and facts on 
which the argument is based, presented in 
greater detail. While the whole work is of 
absorbing interest, the fifth and sixth lec- 
tures, wherein the Spectrum Analysis is treat- 
ed in its application to astronomy, are those 
which exercise. the greatest fascination over 
the reader. There is something unspeakably 
wonderful in the very phrases employed by 
savans in discussing the subject. ‘Solar 
and Stellar Chemistry”—what are these? 
There are many educated men to whom they 
would seen enigmatical, and a person of ordi- 
nary intelligence, who has read nothing 
about the modern experiments upon the 
spectrum, if told that a mere examination of 
the rays emitted by a planetary body will 
reveal the substances of which that plan- 
etary body is. composed, would probably re- 
ject it as an attempt to practice on his cre- 
dulity. Yet it is a demonstration that the 
sun’s atmosphere consists mostly of the 
vapor of iron, but contains also the vapor of 
fifteen other metals, among which are cer- 
tainly nickel and perhaps cobalt. As nickel 
and cobalt are found always in meteoric 
stones, this would seem to suggest the ori- 
gin of aérolites in the atmosphere of the sun. 
But the revelations of the spectroscope are 
not confined to the great central luminary 
of our system. The chemistry of the fixed 
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stars is defined by it, and the exceeding de- 
licacy of the observations by which such 
amazing knowledge is obtained lends a 
higher attraction to its pursuit. A small 
star in the Northern Crown, which all at once 
attained to the brilliancy of a star of the first 
magnitude, has been shown to owe its pre- 
ternatural light to a sudden combustion of 
hydrogen gas, a cause to which is also refer- 
able the red prominences in the sun’s disk. 
Equally striking is the conclusion which has 
been reached by the spectrum analysis con- 
cerning the ‘ Nebulw,” which were for a 
long time supposed to consist of stars so 
numerous and so remote that their light was 
blended and confused, but which have been 
satisfactorily proved to be luminous gases or 
cosmical clouds, as, strangely enough, the 
early astronomers supposed. The work of 
Mr. Roscoe most happily combines and ar- 
ranges all the researches and discoveries on 
this subject of Bunsen, Kirchoff, Angstrom, 
Huggins, Miller, Lockyer, Frankland, Jans- 
sen, Stokes, and others, and exhibits in a 
very forcible and surprising manner the 
wonderful progress that has been made in 
science, especially in optics as connected 
with astronomy, within the past twenty 
years. 

A book of a very different kind, from the 
same press with the foregoing, is ‘“ Forest 
Life in Acadie,” by Captain Campbell Hardy 
of the English army, which is devoted to a 
description of the woods and waters of the 
Lower Canadian provinces, An ardent sports- 
man, equally practiced with the rod and gun, 
Captain Hardy was not less eager in his quest 
of the salmon and the brook trout than of the 
moose and the elk. The accounts he gives us 
of the /fere nature of the Acadian forest are 
perfectly credible, wherein they differ from 
the more wonderful stories of other travelers; 
and interspersed with the narrations of camp 
adventure are many sensible reflections and 
accurate observations drawn from the climate 
and products of the country. 

While the wilderness beyond the St. Law- 
rence has thus found its delineator, our favor- 
ite savage region, the Adirondacks, has not 
been neglected. Mr. W. H. H. Murray’s 
volume on “Camp Life in the Adirondacks” 
has lately been reissued by Fields, Osgood & 
Co. as a tourist’s guide-book, and, bound 
in yellow boards, with an excellent map of 
the country accompanying it, the work 
makes a conspicuous figure in the parapher- 

nalia of the tourist, and suggests a mountain 
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yamble, as the English Murray's red-backed 
volumes in summer suggest Switzerland and 
the Rhine. It will doubtless be found a 
popular and useful vade mecum; but we 
should not advise tourists in doubt as to 
their direction for early autumn shooting and 
fishing to go to the Adirondacks upon the 
faith of Mr. W. H. H. Murray's trout-catcb- 
ing, which is, indeed, marvelous to consider. 
At the same time with the republication of 
this work, a new edition, with an additional 
chapter, has been published of Professor 
J. T, Headley’s pleasant book on “The 
Adirondack,” which met with great favor 
twenty years ago, and was the earliest 
minute pictorial description of the lakes, 
forests, and mountains, which are em- 
braced in that general geographical title. 
There has been a great change within the 
last few years in the principles upon which 
theological discussion is conducted. A new 
arena has made new methods of combat 
necessary. The Jearned and technical pole- 
mics of other times are unsuited to an age 
when the great mass of the community think, 
and base their thoughts not on what they 
hear so much as on what they read. For- 
merly, when zeal did not need the support 
of knowledge, it was enough to have vast 
arsenals of argument, to which the leaders 
of the people alone had access, and from 
which they could arm their followers on 
occasion ; but now the weapons of disputation 
" must be scattered among the multitude. A 
new class of theological treatises has come 
into existence. They are terse, because they 
address a community having little leisure and 
many books; practical, for they appear in an 
age strongly and consciously utilitarian; ano- 
nymous, or at least relying little on the 
names of their writers, for they appeal to 
men intolerant of authority, suspicious and 
incredulous of theorems which do not bear 
with them their own demonstration. “Credo” 
(published by Lee & Shepard), the latest work 
of this class, is a courageous and able defence 
of the principles of the Evangelical Church. 
Under four divisions, entitled ‘Supernatural 
Book,” “Supernatural Beings,” ‘‘ Superna- 
tural Life,” and “Supernatural Destiny,” it 
discusses not only the questions upon which 
the church and the world are at issue; but 
the doctrines about which Christians differ 
among themselves. The most noticeable 
thing about the book is its daring—a daring 
worthy of the unqualified faith which the 
author professes in his title. He enunciates 
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with the same distinctness and conviction the 
essential principles of the Christian faith, ang 
those tenets which theologians generally re. 
gard as non-essential, and over which they 
are more willing to wage a defensive than an 
offensive war. It may be doubted whether 
he does not, in some instances, carry this spirit 
too far, It is questionable, for example, 
whether the present attitude of the church with 
reference to the apparent conflict between 
scientific teaching and the revealed history of 
creation, be not a safer and better one than the 
position he assumes. His theory may be con. 
sistent with the facts to-day. To-morrow new 
discoveries may overthrow it. There are too 
many incontrovertible proots of the inspiration 
of the Bible to make it necessary to take up 
positions which depend on the changing basis 
of an unsettled science, The church is learning 
to substitute a teachable trust for that eagerness 
to explain things inexplicable, which has led 
the expounders of the faith to occupy so 
many untenable positions, and to suffer so 
many humiliating defeats, throughout that 
grand era of discovery which commenced with 
the revelations of Copernicus and Galileo, 
We question the expediency of introducing 
political comparisons into such a work. The 
author may be right in his political beliefs, 
but assuredly he is not likely to increase his 


influence by asserting them here. His doc- 
trines will meet opposition enough. He need 
not provoke it by his style. How great 


the power for good this little volume will 
be, it is impossible to estimate. Vigorous and 
scholarly, with the force of enthusiasm and 
the completeness which springs from careful 
preparation, it equals the best works of its 
class in its strength and finish, while it goes 
beyond them in its scope. 

If Mr. Turveydrop had written a work on 
Deportment, it could not have been accepted 
as better authority on that all-important 
matter than the manual on polite behavior 
which the Countess of........ has con- 
descended to prepare in ‘Good Society,” 
a dainty volume which George Routledge & 
Sons have just brought before the public 
“in full dress.” Asa specimen of the typo- 
graphic art and of pretty binding it is quite 
faultless, while the context, coming from so 
shining a source, is of necessity impeccable 
upon all questions of etiquette. To young 
persons of both sexes, who are disturbed by 
a harrowing doubt that they do not know 
how to be ladies and gentlemen, the teach- 
ings of the Countess will be absolutely in- 
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valuable. They will learn from her what to 
wear at evening parties, how to manage the 
emotional part of their natures, how to con- 
duct themselves in every situation of fashion- 
able life, and many other things necessary 
to be known to the aristocracy. Young 
ladies must never use paint, they must never 
yawn, they must wear a general smile, and 
they must read the works of Sydney Smith, 
Southey, Defoe, Jeremy Taylor, Macaulay, 
George Eliot, and Anthony Trollope. The 
introduction to the treatise on manners is 
profoundly literary, and there are scattered 
throughout some remarks which are sensible 
enough, though dull, as wit is not strictly in 
accordance with the rules of “‘ Good Society.” 
Altogether the book is less foolish than such 
manuals usually are, and while it may fail 
of giving the incommunicable refinement 
of good-breeding to those who are with- 
out that quality, it can certainly do no 
harm. 

It is remarkable, when we consider how 
large a space John James Audubon filled in 
the present century, both at home and 
abroad, that eighteen years should have 
passed by after his career was ended be- 
fore any record of his life should have been 
given to the public. That want in bio- 
graphical literature has at last been sup- 
plied, and the “ Life” has been recently is- 
sued by G. P. Putnam & Son. It is set 
forth as “ by Mrs. J. J. Audubon,” but the 
office discharged by his widow has been lit- 
tle more than that of editor, for the work is 
substantially autobiographical, and is made 
up chiefly of extracts from his private jour- 
nals, which would seem to have been very 
full and minute, and to have chronicled all 
the incidents of his singularly varied and 
picturesque career. Indeed, we are told by 
Mrs. Audubon that the volume contains only 
a small portion of the manuscripts left be- 
hind him by the artist. The whole bulk of 
them was placed by her in the hands of a 
London publisher, who brought out the 
“Life” two years ago, suppressing four- 
fifths of the material it had been designed to 
contain ; and she promises, in the event of 
her being able to regain the MSS., which 
are withheld in consequence of some vex- 
atious misunderstanding between herself and 
this Englishman, to issue further memo- 
randa of her husband hereafter. We have 
spoken of Audubon as having filled a large 
space in the world’s attention, both at home 
and abroad, though it would not be easy to 
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say where his home was. Born in Louisi- 
ana when that State was a colony of France, 
his father a Frenchman, his mother a Span- 
iard, living for many years himself in France, 
we can hardly claim him for our own, 
though the birds, if allowed to vote upon the 
question of his citizenship and nationality, 
would unite in declaring him American. 
The reader will followin these pages with 
a vivid personal sympathy the checkered 
fortunes of the frank, joyous, mercurial, 
undaunted votary of art, struggling with 
poverty, now giving drawing lessons, and 
now teaching a dancing-school, but always 
upborne by the noble ambition to achieve 
something for the cause of science, which 
was the key to his whole life, ennobling it 
and crowning it with ultimate success. 

The lovers of sterling English literature 
will welcome a handsome reprint of that de- 
lightful work, ‘Friends in Council,” which 
James Miller has recently given to the pub- 
lic. The writer's reflections on the most 
important questions of modern society are 
given in the form of dialogue, a method 
which has the advantage of presenting the 
truth as it is seen from every point of view. 
We have long ago learned to regard Elles- 
mere and Milverton and Blanche and Mildred 
as dear friends whose talk never wearies us 
and with whom we never quarrel, Indeed 
“Friends in Council” has taken its place 
among the purest classics of the language, 
and editions of it will continue to be pub- 
lished from year to year, in like manner 
with Sir Roger de Coverley and the Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

The American Annual Cyclopedia of D. 
Appleton & Co. has now reached its eighth 
volume, which contains the record of facts 
and events for the year 1868. There are 
articles on seven hundred and seventy-three 
subjects, beginning with Abyssinia and end- 
ing with Wurtemberg. Though it has been 
reserved for 1869 to witness the completion 
of the Suez Canal and the great Pacific Rail- 
road, these vast works were in large part 
constructed in 1868, and are therefore within 
the survey of its careful annalist, as is also 
the tunnel under the Mont Cenis, of whose 
progress a full account is given. Negotiations 
in diplomacy, discoveries in science, the 
phenomena of nature, including the terrible 
earthquakes in South America, and the obit- 
uary of distinguished persons, are all brought 
up in the summary of the year. Of the men 
who came to the front in 1868, we have 
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portraits of General Prim, Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone, and Vice-President Colfax. 

Mr. Charles A. Wiley ‘has prepared and 
Messrs. Clark & Maynard have published a 
work on Elocution and Oratory, remarkable 
for its systematic arrangement both of the 
principles of vocal culture and the rules for 
delivery. . In addition are given numerous 
selections for practice, of both prose and 
poetry, which are so arranged that the book 
may also be used as a reader in schools and 
academies. While old-time favorites have 
not been neglected, the spirit of the decade 
is embodied in citations from some of the 
most notable writings of the day. We notice 
one error of a serious nature, which, how- 
ever, will doubtless ba corrected in future 
editions. That very fine and philosophic little 
poem entitled “ Larve,” which first made 
its appearance in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
is credited to B. F. Taylor, instead of to 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, of Milton, Mass., 
who is also the author of “ Behind the Mask,” 
and other verses in the same rare and ex- 
quisite vein.—President Haven's “ Rhetoric” 
(Harpers) is a practical and suggestive work 
which will prove a valuable assistant to the 
intelligent teacher, and afford helpful hints 
to those who are endeavoring to improve 
themselves in “the difficult art of writing,” 
as well as that of oratory.—Prof. Whitney, 
of Yale, one of our most eminent linguists, 
gives us, through Leypoldt & Holt a text- 
book which, “ along with a lucid and rational 
statement of facts and principles of German 
grammar,” presents the subjects of the deri- 
vations and connections of the words, the 
construction of sentences, and the corre- 
spondences between German and English, 
and their grounds, Accompanying this is a 
German Reader, in Prose and Verse, admira- 
bly arranged and with notes and vocabulary. 
Those who wish to dig deep into the rich 
mine of the German, will be glad of the as- 
sistance afforded by this valuable work; the 
surface student may still obtain an ordinary 
acquaintance with the tongue, by skimming 
over the portions in “ larger type.” 

We find the tables of the bookseller piled 
deep with new novels. The one thing which 
strikes us of these at first glance is that so 
many are translations from the German or re- 
fer to German life and manners. The Mihl- 
bach historical series seems interminable, but 
that prolific author must now give place to 
the German love-story, or the tale of mystery 
and terror, such as the “Sacristan’s House- 
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hold,” (Harpers) with its charming little ten. 
der passages and its lilliputian Court, or “The 
Dead Guest” of Zschokke, (Appleton) and 
the “Habermeister,” (Leypoldt & Holt) of 
Hermann Schmid. But passing over these 
and the usual novel of Anthony Trollope, we 
come upon some noteworthy American stories, 
“The Stranded Ship,” by L. Clarke Davis, 
from the press of George P. Putnam & Son, is 
the first book ofa very strong hand. The mise 
en scene is here at home, in New England and 
New Jersey, and the characters are types that 
we recognize at once: a pretty Yankee girl 
and an orthodox professor and some boys at 
college; but out of these materials Mr, Davis 
has constructed a very high and imaginative 
story of the good and evil passions. The plot 
is exceedingly well contrived, and the secret 
is kept close uutil in his own time the author 
chooses to reveal it. “My Daughter Elinor” 
is a tentative volume by a new novelist, who 
does not give his name, but comes before the 
world with the valid introduction of the Har- 
pers, In the matter of style the book is un- 
equal, many passages being carefully finished 
while others are slurred over, and the dialogue, 
which is sometimes brilliant with epigram, re- 
lapsing often into dreadful twattle. The great 
fault of the story is that it is needlessly spun 
out, Something, too, might be said of objec- 
tion, in that English rather than American 
country life is delineated, But the writer has 
a bold, free pencil, and he places his heroine 
and his villain before us in a strong light. 
Mrs. Piffit and The Idol and Tad are some- 
what en caricature, but they are genuine Ame- 
ricanisms and will be recognized as such by 
all readers. Mr, Gray, with his pride and his 
polish, and his dishonesty, which Elinor keeps 
from the world, and his fatal paralysis, is a 
well-drawn character, but as a politician he 
seems to be copied from the Trevanions and 
Lestranges of Bulwer-Lytton. 


BRIEF NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Studies in Philosophy and Theology. By Joseph 
Haven, D.D., Professor in Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 12mo, pp. 
502. 


These essays—eleven in all—five on phi- 
losophical and six on theological themes, 
have, for the most part, been already pub- 
lished, chiefly in the Bitliotheca Sacra, The 
subjects of the studies are (in philosophy) 
Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton—Mill ver- 
sus Hamilton—The Moral Faculty—Province 
of Imagination in Sacred Oratory—The Ideal 
and the Actual. (In theology) Natural Theo- 
logy—The Doctrine of the Trinity-——-Theology 
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as a Science—Place and Value of Miracles in 
the Christian System——Sin as related to Hu- 
man Nature and the Divine Mind—- Arianism 
—The Natural Development of the Views 
held by the Early Church Fathers. These 
themes are of vast moment and permanent 
interest in the estimation of the scholar and 
the thoughtful, though they do not commend 
themselves to the popular taste. Prof. 
Haven handles them with great ability and 
skill, and his former pupils in college and 
seminary, as well as many others, will wel- 
come these able essays in their present form 


The Villa on the Rhine. By Berthold Auerbach. 
Author's Edition. With a Portrait of the Author, 
and a Biographical Sketch, by Bayard Taylor. 
Parts IL—IV. Leypoldt. & Holt. Paper cover, 
Also Library Editions, 2 vol 12mo. pp. 990. 


The extreme popularity of this German wri- 
ter is shown by the rivalry among our pub- 
lishers to get the start and the advantage over 
each other in bringing out an American edi- 
tion of his works. The author recognizes 
Leypoldt & Holt, of this city, as his publish- 
ers here, who arranged with the author for 
advance sheets of The Country-House on the 
Rhine, of which they have already completed 
four parts, in paper covers, and also a Lib- 
rary edition in two volumes, on fine tinted 
paper, uniform with the American edition of 
“ On the Heights,” which gave the author so 
great and sudden a reputation here when 
published some months sinee. This edition 
contains a steel portrait of the author, marked 
for its expression of intellect and sensibility, 
and a brief sketch of him from the pen of 
Bayard Taylor. 

But, not to be outdone, the enterprising 
Boston house of Roberts Brothers have be- 
gun an illustrated edition of the same serial, 
the first two parts of which have been for 
some weeks before the public, and they have 
also published one of his earlier works in 
their “Handy Volume Series,” a cheap and 
neat edition. 


Malbone: An Oldport Romance. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Fields, Osgood & Co. 12mé, 
pp. 224. 

The readers of the Atlantic Monthly are 


already familiar with this story, which is 
one of the best American tales which has 
fallen under our notice in manyaday. Free 
from sensationalism, the characters natural 
(“Aunt Jane” is singularly original) and 
well sustained, and the moral atmosphere of 
the book pure, it is infinitely preferable to 
the thousand and one imported novels with 
which our publishers are crowding the mar- 
ket. 
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Beautiful Snow, and other Poems. By J. W. Watson. 

Philadelphia: Turner, Brothers & Co. 

This elegant volume takes iis name from 
the opening poem, which is exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and which originally appeared in Har- 
per’s Weekly in 1858, It is remarkable that a 
dozen persons should lay claim to its author- 
ship. Mr. Watson, however, clearly estab- 
lishes his claim. It was written, he says, 
while on a visit to Hartford, in the fall of 
1858, and was not suggested, as has been 
stated in the newspapers, “ while sitting in 
any Broadway saloon,” or having “ the idea 
suggested by any fallen woman.” None of 
the other poems in the volume will compare 
with the first. 


Hans Breitmann’s Ballads, 
Complete in one volume. 
thers. Svo, pp. 118. 


We cannot express our opinion of this 
unique piece of humor, better than in 
the language of the London Leader: “The 
book is full of exquisite fooling, and the 
comic element is sustained from the first to 
the last stanza. The idea of making Don 
Quixote a German, placing him on American 
soil, and chronicling his exploits in the ludic- 
rous dialect of the American-German, is ir- 
resistibly droll. It would be impossible to 
conceive anything more genuinely humor- 
ous than some of these verses. We have 
laughed so heartily while reading them, that 
we positively criticise with tears in our eyes. 
The book has a kind of philological value, 
apart from its merits as an intensely humor- 
ous production, It is one of the richest 
specimens of Yankee humor.” 


By Charles G. Leland. 
T. B. Peterson & Bro- 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Prison Association of New York, and 
Accompanying Documents for 1868. 8vo, pp. 672. 


We regret that our space will not admit of 
a notice of this, the most comprehensive doc- 
ument probably ever issued by any society. 
Besides the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee and of the General Agent, in which topics 
of vital importance are discussed and a mass 
of interesting facts. are exhibited, the volume 
contains separate papers, some of them of 
great ability and value, on no Jess than thirty 
subjects, all connected with the important 
work which this society is carrying on. We 
have recently given to our readers a valuable 
paper reviewing the present state of prison 
discipline in this country, from the pen of Dr. 
Wines, the indefatigable Secretary of the so- 
ciety, and we now commend this able and val- 
uable Report to our readers as worthy of care- 
ful and general attention. 
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A Stranded Ship, A Story of SenandShore. By L. 
= G. P. Putnam & Son. 16mo, pp. 


A story of shame and murder, of marvels 
by sea and land, of roving and adventure, but 
ending well, The author must be a “ star- 
gazer,” for continually be will repeat, “ star- 
light on field and sea and river,” “the stars 
looking in at the farm-house,” and ‘“ looking 
down” at everybody and everything. 

Hurd & Houghton have published the con- 
cluding volume of their Globe edition of 
Dickens’ Works, containing the Commercial 
Traveller, Master Humphrey's Clock, New 
Christmas Stories, General Index of Charac- 
ters and their Appearances, and Familiar Say- 
ings from Dickens’ Works, 16 mo, pp. 1024. 
The Wedding-Day in All Ages and Countries. By 


Edward J. Wood. Harper & Brothers, 12mo, 
pp. 299. 


A learned and interesting work, embodying 
much curious information and ancient lore 
regarding the customs of different ages and 
nations on the subject of marriage. 








Three Seasons in European Vineyards; treating of 
vine-culture, vine disease and its cure; wine- 
making and wines, red and white; wine drinking, 
as affecting health and morals. By William J. 
Fiagg. Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 332. 


This is a scientific and yet popular treatise 
on a subject of growing interest among us. 
Tt is full of information, both practical and 
theoretical. ‘We advise all wine-drinkers and 
wine-growers to get and read the book. 


No Sects in Heaven ; and other Poems, by Mrs E. H. 
J. Cleaveland. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


A unique and very beautiful edition of this 
popular poem, which has attained to an 
immense circulation in England, and has 
appeared hero in various forms. The vol- 
ume comprises several other pieces by this 
gifted author, all marked by the same broad 
charity and Christian love. 


Shining Hours. By Paul Moraine. 
Lothrop & Co. 16mo, pp. 304. 


This is announced as a “ $500 Prize Story.” 
It néeds not this fact to recommend it. It is 
really an attractive and useful volume. We 
commend it earnestly, and wish it might find its 
way into ten thousand households, where its 
teachings should inspire the young with right 
views of life, and a high moral purpose. 


Cord and Creese. By the author of “ The Dodge 
Club.” With illustrations. Harpers. 

The Sacristan’s Household. By the author of ‘‘ Ma- 
bel’s Progress.” Harpers. 
My Daughter Elinor. A Novel. 
Stretton. By Henry Kingsley. 

also by Leypoldt & Holt. 
The Lost Manuscript. By Gustav Freytag. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Boston: D. 


Harpers. 
Harper & Brothers ; 
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The Dead Guest. By Heinrich Zschokke, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Married. A Domestic Novel. By Mrs. ©. J. Newby, 
He Knew he was Right. By Anthony Trollope, Har- 
pers. * 

Elements of Astronomy, 
and High Schools. 
per & Brothers. 


The Siege of Babylon. A Tragedy. By the author 
of ** Afranius.” Hurd & Houghton. 


The Habermeister. A Tale of the Bavarian Monn- 
tains. Translated from the German of Herman 
Schmid. Leypoldt & Holt. 12mo, pp. 379. 


Patty Gray's Journey to the Cotton Islands. A series 
of books for children, by Caroline H. Dall. From 
Boston to Baltimore, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


An American Woman in Europe. The Journal of two 
years and a half sojourn in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy, By Mrs. 8. R. Urbino. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


Wedlock, or the Right Relation of the Sexes: Dis- 
closing the Laws of Conjugal Selection, and 
showing who may, and who may not Marry. By 
8. R. Wells. New York ; Samuel R. Wells. 








Designed for Academies 
y Elias Loomis, LL.D. Har. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS, 


We have long intended to say a word to 
our readers in favor of the Fine Art publica- 
tions of Messrs, L, Prang & Co., of Boston. 
Their catalogue is already a long one, and 
embraces many pictures of rare beauty, fit to 
adorn the walls of any parlor or library. In- 
deed they publish no inferior pictures, but 
some of them, as “ Sunset,” “ Early Autumn,” 
“Late Autumn,” “The Crown of New 
England,” “The Boyhood of Lincoln,” and 
several of the fruit pieces, as ‘‘ Raspberries ” 
and “Currants,* are exquisite pieces, so 
beautifully executed as to make it difficult to 
tell them from oil paintings, Indeed we pre- 
fer several of Prang’s chromos to three- 
fourtlis of the oil paintings which are sold in 
these days. And yet their cost is moderate, 
We rejoice that this wonderful art has been 
brought to so high a state of perfection in 
this country, and the public are under great 
obligations to Mr, Prang for his wise and 
efficient leadership in the matter. We are 
glad of the success which he has achieved, 
and believe the day is not distant when these 
beautiful works of art will be multiplied by 
tens of thousands, and will do much to 
educate the taste and promote the love of the 
beautiful all over the land. 

We are happy to learn that, by special ar- 
rangement with Mr, Prang, the publishers of 
Hours at Home will furnish, on most libe- 
ral terms, any one or all of his chromos, in 
the way of premiums to those who procure 
subscribers to this monthly, At the cost of a 
little effort, therefore, any one of our numer- 
ous readers can secure these treasures of art. 








